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MOVING WESTERN CANADA’S WHEAT CROP 


NE of the greatest marvels 

]/ of world transportation is 

the manner in which west- 

ern Canada’s huge wheat 

Si) crop is each year hurried 

from the harvest fields out of ‘the coun- 
try to its many destinations. Every 
phase of the story of Canadian wheat 


By E. L. 


1922 was over 260,000,000 bus. This year 
it will probably exceed 300,000,000, 
though actual figures will not be known 
for some time. 

To the average layman, to whom terms 


CHICANOT 


of millions signify merely vague im- 
mensity, these figures convey little as to 
the actual dimensions of the western 
Canadian crop. Taking the 1922 crop 
as a volume which has been definitely 


Grain Cars in the Canadian Pacific Railway Yards at Winnipeg 


production is characterized by rush and 
forced effort. The growing season is 
brief, the grain being seeded, grown, 
ripened and cut within 100 days or so. 
The grain must be put in the ground at 
the earliest date possible; it is harvested 
with the shadow of impending frost 
hanging over it. Immediately harvest is 
under way every effort becomes concen- 
trated on getting the product out of the 
country before ice forms on the St. 
Lawrence, closing navigation on the 
river, and necessitating the long rail 
haul to the Atlantic ports. As a conse- 
quence, a period of seasonal activity pre- 
vails which has no exact parallel any- 
where, 

Ninety per cent of the wheat crop of 
Canada is produced in the prairie prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, in fact, accounting 
for more than 50 per cent of the domin- 
ion production. About 70 per cent of 
the western wheat is exported either as 
Wheat or flour, 80 per cent of the ex- 
Portation being wheat and 20 per cent 
flour. Canada raises more wheat per 
Capita than any other country on the 
globe. In the volume of her crop she 
Tanks as the world’s second wheat pro- 
ducer, being exceeded only by the United 
States. The proportion of her crop 
available for export, on account of her 
Scanty population, has given her a world 
lead in this respect. ‘The exportable 
Wheat crop of the prairie provinces in 
————— 
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Delivering Grain at a Canadian Country Elevator 


moved—and the 1923 exportable crop 
will at least be as great—they may be 
translated into more familiar terms and 
pictured more convincingly. Supposing 
this entire exportable crop were ground 
into flour and the flour made into bread, 
there would be enough of the staff of 
life to supply every man, woman and 
child in England with a loaf of bread 
every day for a whole year, or the en- 
tire population of the United States for 
four months, 

Or imagine all this wheat placed in 
40-ton railway grain cars. There would 
be 257,250 cars required to accommodate 
the entire crop. Placed end to end they 
would make a train 1,946 miles long, 
or extending from Montreal to the east- 
ern border of Alberta. 

Or, again, take one of the largest 
freighters on the Atlantic, with a ca- 
pacity of 352,000 bus of wheat. To 
transport the entire crop of wheat at 
one time would require nearly 1,000 such 
vessels, or a mercantile fleet larger than 
that owned by any country except the 
United States and Great Britain. 

With something of a more adequate 
conception of the proportions of the 
volume of wheat to be moved, a clearer 
idea of the transportation problem can 
be gathered. It will readily be appre- 
ciated that the railways of Canada are 
faced annually with no slight task in 
getting the wheat crop out of the prairies 
between the time when the grain is 
threshed in September or October and 
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A Group of Typical Country Elevators in Western Canada 


when navigation closes on the St. Law- 
rence in the beginning of December. It 
requires no great flight of the imagina- 
tion to picture the hectic activity which 
must prevail in every phase of the move- 
ment, the clearing of country stores, the 
rail transportation, the various loadings 
and unloadings, and the avoidance of 
congestion at the Twin Ports and Mont- 
real, Not only must the greatest speed 
be maintained, but there must be an 
evenness of distribution and harmony of 
movement to insure all points being re- 
lieved to an even degree, 

Very few farmers on the Canadian 
prairies have sufficient granary accom- 
modation to store their wheat crop; con- 
sequently, the largest percentage is 
hauled directly from the threshing ma- 
chine to the primary market, which is the 
country elevator. ‘There are about 4,500 
country elevators throughout the three 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, The number at a railway 
station ranges from one to nine, and 
these are located at about 1,700 points 
throughout the three provinces. There 
are loading platforms provided by the 
railways at about 2,000 points. These 
platforms will accommodate about 5,000 
cars. The bulk of the wheat is mar- 
keted through the country elevators, 
which have a combined capacity of 
about 140,000,000 bus. 

Winnipeg is the market for western 
Canadian wheat, and the size of the 
prairie crop has made that city the larg- 
est actual grain market on the conti- 
nent. This resulted in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway developing there railway 
yards, with a total of 303.7 miles, or the 
largest owned by a single railway on 
the American continent. All grain is 
held at Winnipeg for government inspec- 
tion, the inspection of wheat alone during 
the heavy movement of the autumn run- 
ning as high as 2,500 cars per day. 

From Winnipeg the grain passes over 
a 400-mile tract of unproductive terri- 
tory to the head of Lake Superior, where 
it is stored in terminal elevators to await 
shipment east, one of the functions of 
the terminal elevators being to clean the 
grain in accordance with government in- 
There are over 30 terminal 


structions. 


elevators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, with a total capacity of 61,000,000 
bus. This constitutes a reservoir much 
smaller in size than that of the country 
storage space, and therefore involves a 
steady flow of shipments eastward from 
the lakes to Georgian Bay ports and 
elsewhere. 

Navigation on the St, Lawrence is 
open, roughly, from May 1 to Dec. 12, 
and as it is cheaper to ship by water 
than all-rail the bulk of the grain of the 
western prairies has always been shipped 
over the Great Lakes. During the win- 
ter months, when navigation is closed, the 
elevators are used as storage houses from 
which cargoes are moved all-rail to the 


seaboard, constituting a much smaller 
turnover than when the grain is pouring 
through them in the navigable months. 
From 90 to 95 per cent of the wheat 
shipped from the terminals goes forward 
by boat, all-rail shipments ranging from 
5 to 10 per cent of the wheat shipped 
from the terminals eastward. 

So the railways of Canada succeed in 
crowding the work of transporting prac- 
tically the entire exportable western Ca- 
nadian wheat crop from the prairies to 
the Head of the Lakes within the very 
limited space of time permitted them, 
and the boats succeed in getting it to 
Montreal in the same period. During the 
summer months every grain car which 
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can be gathered in is put into shape for 
the autumn rush, while the moving season 
sees the western lines crowded with grain 
trains moving east. The entire train 
which has been visualized, measuring 
with its locomotives well over 2,000 miles, 
is split into many sections, the entire 
movement constituting a marvel of cal- 
culation and exactness. 

As an example of what the Canadian 
railways actually do accomplish in the 
way of rapid wheat transportation, some 
figures may be taken from the recor: of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which last 
year hauled over 60 per cent of the west- 
ern Canadian grain crop, or 72,072 cars, 
the greatest number in the history of 
western grain growing, but one which is 
being exceeded this year. On western 
lines a total of 127,907,267 bus was 
hauled, and by rail and boat from the 
lakehead 100,750,694, of which only 4,- 
000,000 went all-rail. 

During October, 1922, when the move- 
ment was at its highest, the compiiny 
loaded at country interior points a total 
of 34,233 cars, or approximately a car 
a minute. During the same period tire 
were moved from Winnipeg 38,112 cars, 
which means that a car was dispatched 
eastward from the central market each 
minute and a quarter. 

Taking the two months’ movement 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway loaded at country points 
a total of 64,040 cars, or a daily average 
of 1,256, the actual outturns being 1.185 
bus per car, representing a total of ‘4,- 
971,320 bus, while during the same period 
nearly 70,000 loads were moved east from 
Winnipeg, an average of slightly over 
1,000 per day. In the course of the same 
time there were moved forward from the 
Head of the Lakes 2,156,140 bus by rail 
and 72,448,680 bus by boat, or a total 
of 74,604,820 bus. The movement for 
that year eastward from Fort William 
showed an increase of 52 per cent over 
any previous movement on record. 
(Continued on page 1208.) 
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Loading Grain at Fort William for the Journey Down the Great Lakes 
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“GOD REST YOU, MERRY 
GENTLEMEN” 

So runs the first line of an old yet 
ever new Christmas carol; one may well 
forget the time-honored discussion as to 
whether the comma belongs before or 
after “merry,” for in either case the 
meaning is clear. It is a meaning pe- 
culiarly appropriate for consideration at 
this season by the gentlemen, whether 
naturally merry or not, who comprise 
the flour milling industry. Most of them 
are just at present resting, whether they 
will or no, for the reason that the ap- 
proach of the holiday period always 
brings with it a marked relaxation of 
activity in the flour market; business is 
temporarily dull, and no amount of sell- 
ing effort will revive it until after the 
turn of the year. The millers, then, are 
perforce resting; it remains for them to 
determine whether they will do so mer- 
rily or otherwise. 

Granting that conditions are by no 
means altogether such as every miller 
could wish to see, there is ample cause 
for such contentment as should make the 
Christmas season one of good cheer. Un- 
derlying the flour trade is a wheat mar- 
ket which for three months and more has 
shown every sign of comparative sta- 
bility. No miller who is doing business 
on a sound and reasonable basis has 
much to fear from the future, so far as 
wheat is concerned; he is already assured 
of ample supplies to take care of all his 
normal requirements, and there is little 
reason to expect either a sharp advance, 
which means heavy losses for those mill- 
ers who have failed adequately to hedge 
their flour sales, or a marked decline, 
which involves all the chaos of falling 
flour prices and canceled contracts, 

Furthermore, the present condition of 
the milling industry as regards its own 
selling methods is manifestly better than 
it has been for a long time past. The 
millers have settled down to selling flour, 
not guesses; they have left the ranks of 
the rain makers, the astrologists and 
the casters of horoscopes, and instead of 
fervently watching the stars they are 
keeping a close eye on the price of wheat 
and the cost of milling. For many weeks 
the flour trade has been reported as quiet, 
but the companion report that millers 
are holding prices firm means that sales 
are being made only at a reasonable 
profit. 

Probably only a few milling companies 
can show a volume of sales for the past 
two months equal to what they regard as 
normal. Is this really a cause for sor- 
tow? Year after year, in the past, the 
Story has been repeated of enormous 
Sales in the fall, followed by desolately 
lean months in the winter and early 
Spring. This year both flour production 
and sales in September, October and No- 
Vember were somewhat below the aver- 
age, though not startlingly so; at the 
Same time there is every evidence to in- 
dicate that domestic flour consumption 
is not only holding its own, but increas- 
ing. Since flour stocks at the beginning 
of the crop year, while unquestionably 
large, were by no means immoderate, the 
Only possible conclusion is that mill ac- 
tivity and flour sales may be expected to 
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run distinctly better than usual through- 
out the months immediately ahead. 

As for the export flour trade, it has of 
late assumed proportions paralleled only 
at the very height of the demand just 


after the war. Official figures show 
clearances of flour for export in Sep- 
tember of 1,568,000 barrels; in October 
of 2,092,000; in November of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000; during the first week 
of December almost as much flour was 
shipped abroad as was exported in the 
entire month of June. Doubtless many 
mills which formerly shared in the ex- 
port trade are doing very little of this 
new business, but the fact remains that 
United States flour, after a long period 
when its popularity abroad seemed to 
be decreasing, is now showing a quite 
unexpected power to re-establish itself, 
and this in the face of intense competi- 
tion, Every sack of American flour sold 
in a foreign market is a potential ad- 
vertisement for competing brands as well 
as for its own. Here again, and after 
three years during which the gradual 
elimination of the flour export trade was 
freely foretold, is sound reason for opti- 
mism. 

So far as the political outlook is con- 
cerned, the past few weeks have greatly 
brightened its aspect. President Cool- 
idge’s message to Congress amounts al- 
most to a positive guaranty against seri- 
ous legislative folly; Congress may not 
do all that the President asks, but it can 
hardly succeed in doing much that he 
so definitely opposes. Even if general 
conditions were far more disheartening 
than they actually are, the President’s 
message is in itself a Christmas gift 
which ought to gladden the heart of 
every flour miller in the country. 

_ Even such signs as there are of eco- 
nomic restriction point upward, not 
downward. The danger of a business 
boom is that it is always and inevitably 
followed by a corresponding period of 
relapse; just now, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among economists, the 
United States is headed in the direction 
of greater stability and an industrial ac- 
tivity based on real requirements. The 
period of post-war readjustment is not 
even yet at an end, but everything indi- 
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cates that advance rather than retrogres- 
sion is to be confidently looked for dur- 
ing the months ahead. 

There are a few millers to whom all 
this seems to mean little or nothing; the 
vast majority, if they have sufficient 
vision to look beyond today into the mor- 
row, have every reason for courage. For 
most of them the coming fortnight will 
be a sort of half-holiday; they will go 
to their offices as usual, but they will 
expect no great pressure of business. 
Instead, they will concern themselves 
with ‘the customary activities of the 
Christmas season: with friendliness and 
good will; with the buoyant happiness of 
children and young people; with giving, 
not buying and selling; with a faith 
which thus each year visibly renews its 
vitality. To some extent, amid such 
happy interests, they will forget business 
awhile; but if they are wise, they will 
not put it out of their minds as an un- 
happy thought, to be ignored so far as 
may be possible. Instead, they will make 
use of this season to look back over a 
past of consistent and, on the whole, 
profitable service; to survey a present of 
active work, loyal associations and en- 
during friendships; and above all to take 
new courage in the prospect of a future 
of still greater usefulness and increased 
success. So doing, each miller may well 
take to himself the admonition of the 
good old Christmas carol, and in the rest 
which the holiday season vouchsafes, hon- 
estly earn for himself anew the honor- 
able title of merry gentleman, 


LO, THE POOR FARMER 


The December crop report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
makes poor campaign literature for the 
so-called “agricultural bloc” in Congress, 
The aggregate gain over last year in the 
value of all crops is placed at $872,891,- 
000; if there is any other form of in- 
dustry in America which can show a 
gain of twelve per cent in the value of 
its products over a year ago, its success 
has not as yet been widely published. 
In the face of such conclusive evidence, 
it will be hard to convince even Congress 
that the farmers as a whole are in des- 
perate straits, or that a relatively low 
value for wheat carries with it depression 
for the whole range of farm products. 

This is the real lesson to be learned 
from the December report. Wheat 
prices, with a smaller acreage and total 
production, have none the less declined, 
the average farm price of winter wheat 
being nine and seven tenths cents a bushel 
less than a year ago, and that of spring 
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wheat seven and three tenths cents less. 
This fact, according to the usual reckon- 
ing of political statisticians, ought to 
be sufficient to pull down the prices of 
all the other products of the farm, and 
particularly of the grain crops; instead, 
with a corn crop nearly a hundred and 
fifty million bushels larger than last year, 
the price per bushel shows a gain of 
almost seven cents. Oats, likewise with 
a larger crop, show an advance of two 
cents a bushel; the barley crop has in- 
creased in both size and bushel value. 
Above all, cotton, the basis of prosperity 
throughout an enormous section of the 
country, is worth seven and two tenths 
cents a pound more than it was a year 
ago, the total gain for this one crop alone 
amounting to about four hundred million 
dollars. 

Such facts as these can admit of only 
one interpretation. Wheat, the highly 
protected cereal, the supposed benefici- 
ary of special favors in the way of tariff 
legislation, and traditionally the basis on 
which all other crop values are estab- 
lished, has declined because of ample 
world supplies; the measures which have 
been adopted to maintain it at an arti- 
ficially high price in domestic markets 
have proved totally futile. Other crops, 
with less of tariff protection or with 
no protection at all, and in most cases 
with supplies materially exceeding those 
of last year, have not only failed to fol- 
low the downward path of wheat, but 
have gone so far in the opposite direc- 
tion as to offset the loss in wheat values 
and, in addition, create an aggregate 
gain of nearly nine hundred million dol- 
lars. 

The farmer who raises nothing but 
wheat certainly needs help, but it must 
be help to enable him to cease raising 
nothing but wheat. It is no longer pos- 
sible to maintain that low wheat prices 
mean agricultural ruin, or to regard 
wheat as the accurate barometer of the 
farmer’s welfare. It has been conclu- 
sively proved that the farmers, consid- 
ered as a whole, can make extraordinary 
progress while wheat is declining in 
price; it has also been proved that the 
competition which holds the wheat price 
down is not that of Canadian wheat 
pouring southward across the border, but 
the pressure of wheat from Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, and now even from 
Russia, in the markets wherein the 
United States must dispose of its sur- 
plus, 

It is to be hoped that every member 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives will read and carefully study the 
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“There's one thing about Christmas that I always kind of enjoy more than anything else,” 
Se ey Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills. ‘All through the year I go along 

Fa workin’ up to not likin’ one feller here an’ another feller there 
= an’ plottin’ how I'll get even with ’em ef ever I get a chanct; 
an’ then, before I hardly know it, along comes Christmas 
| an’ all my schemes plumb blow up on me. Some way or 
Zea! other, when I see the wreaths hangin’ in the windows 
with the light shinin’ through an ’ when I hear the bells 
ringin’ an’ the neighbors all singin’ hymns that nobody 
ESS z. can ’t ever forget, then all my ideas for hatin’ folks 
= jes’ naturally fades clean away an’ I ain’t got any 
“heart for gettin’ even. An’ then, when I’m settin’ here 
by the fire wonderin’ how it happens that way, I know 
it’s because there ain’t hardly anybody can hold out ag’in the 
kind of gentle sweetness of the word ‘Bethlehem’ or the pleadin’ for 


ria dat Il live forever in PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 
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December crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and that competent 
and unprejudiced interpreters will ex- 
plain to those whose mental equipment 
is deficient exactly what the figures mean. 
The “agricultural bloc” went to Wash- 
ington this month openly determined to 
fight for the special interests of a single 
class, and admittedly prepared to do its 
utmost to block other and urgently need- 
ed legislation unless the measures it ad- 
vocated were given prompt and favor- 
able consideration. Doubtless, for po- 
litical reasons, it will not abandon its 
efforts, but much of its ammunition for 
the fray has suddenly been proved worth- 
less. The public will be quick to under- 
stand the true significance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s report, and it 
will have little patience with Congress if 
its members prove less discerning than 
the people whom they represent. 





FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND 


A few days ago there appeared in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce an edi- 
torial which so admirably sets forth the 
facts underlying present conditions that 
it is here republished in full, with hearty 
congratulations to its author, and with a 
most sincere indorsement of its analysis 
of the situation: 

“An American on a watch tower, to 
whose ears were audible all the com- 
plaints uttered by the people; whose eyes 
could see all the written and printed 
contentions of dissatisfied and fault- 
finding citizens; whose mind was capable 
of reducing to logical classification all 
the words spoken and written by the 
discontented, might utterly despair of 
the future of his country, of the stability 
of its government, and of any inherent 
intellectual power to harmonize through 
any possible influence the discordant bed- 
lam of jangling voices and poisoned 
pens. 

“Yet the country is more fertile than 
ever before, its crops more diversified, 
the products of its mines richer and 
more abundant, its manufactures larger, 
its wealth greater and more widely dis- 
tributed, its comforts more universal, its 
conveniences more easily secured, and the 
sure rewards of industry and talent bet- 
ter safeguarded than ever before in the 
history of the nation. 

“What’s the matter with the country? 
Not a thing, physically. The land yields 
prodigious riches under summer suns 
and rains. The factories produce larger 
and larger quantities from the raw ma- 
terials found under the surface. There’s 
nothing the matter with all the necessi- 
ties of life which the Creator has given 
this great people. 

“Where lies the fault, then, that causes 
so much complaint, disorder, and rest- 
lessness among citizens of a land singu- 
larly blessed in its institutions, its gov- 
ernment, its soil and climate, its mineral 
resources and the remarkable opportuni- 
ties it provides for industry, employ- 
ment, and accumulation? Unquestion- 
ably the fault is in the people themselves 
who permit themselves to be continu- 
ally disturbed by meddlers, mischief 
makers and busybodies who make it their 
business to foment discontent, and 
preach resistance to established author- 
ity. Too few make duty paramount to 
desire, place saving above spending, and 
persist in industry. 

“Demagogues have too long taught ig- 
norant citizens to blame somebody else 
or something else for their own faults 
and failures. Extravagant desires have 









run ahead of earning capacity. Men 
who in youth never dreamed of owning a 
horse and buggy now think they must 
own an automobile, and if they will not 
deny themselves other pleasures in order 
to get it, blame their righteous govern- 
ment, founded on the principle that free 
men must be the architects of their own 
fortunes, and not subjects of public 
charity. False political prophets coddle 
the indolent, the wasteful, and the de- 
pendent, who listen to them instead of 
to the men who know that every man who 
would be saved economically must pay 
in service for any prosperity he may 
enjoy. 

“So it has happened that an envious 
and malicious hatred of men who have 
worked and saved to secure comfort for 
themselves and their ‘families has been 
fostered by those who will neither work 
nor save, except to spend at the first 
opportunity all they have for indulgence. 
But the great body of the people are 
fundamentally sound on the principles 
of life. They are neither noisy nor 
threatening, as are the followers of poli- 
ticians who preach discontent. They 
stick to their knitting, get homes for 
themselves, and whenever the issue is 
squarely joined are for sound govern- 
ment, and not for visionary schemes to 
distribute comforts to the undeserving.” 








WHEN WINTER CAME 


I wanted, last autumn, to complete my 
sage observations about life in the coun- 
try with an article on the way in which 
the season closed, but before I could do 
it, there came a sudden change, giving 
sharp warning that triflers not prepared 
to withstand a touch of wintry weather 
had better get under cover, and I made 
a quick retreat to the city. 

As frequently happens in Minnesota, it 
was a false alarm; there came, later on, 
many days of mild, sunny weather when 
one could still have enjoyed the country ; 
indeed, even now, it is possible to take 
advantage of a succession of warm days 
and get away to the woods and fields, 
but they are bare and lifeless, and for 
me they have lost their charm. 

Perhaps it ‘is not too late to write 
something about the pleasant and exhila- 
rating fashion in which the season at the 
Fish River Roller Mills drew to an end: 
the memory of it is good to cherish dur- 
ing the long winter months that lie ahead, 
while waiting, hopefully and expectantly, 
for the return of spring and the blessed 
recurrence of its ever delightful miracle 
of rejuvenation, which seems to grow 
more marvelous and beautiful as one 
grows older in years and, perhaps, 
younger in heart. 

Wishing to have a place all my own, 
in which I could work and write, keep 
my fishing tackle, tools and various odds 
and ends, too uncouth to pile up in the 
household, I had built, after my own 
sketch, a little one-room house. Frank, 
the village carpenter, a wonderful crafts- 
man, who, but given a picture to go by, 
can produce anything desired from wood, 
co-operated with deep interest in its con- 
struction. 

What a satisfaction it is to have to 
do with a man who understands and 
takes genuine pride in his work, whatever 
it is! We hear much these days of time 
servers, watchers of the clock, workmen 
who care nothing for quality, take no 
genuine pride in the results of their 
handicraft and desire only to get the 
utmost in money for the least possible 
expenditure of work. I suppose there 
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must be many such, since the complaint 
is so widespread, and yet I have been 
strangely fortunate in finding very few 
of them in my own experience. 

I wonder if much of the complaint 
does not come from those who, them- 
selves; lack just appreciation for good 
work, well and faithfully done. It is sel- 
dom I find a man who fails to respond 
to the appeal of quality and soundness 
in craftsmanship. In my own business, 
I have worked for years with those who 
delighted in g0od results and never 
spared themselves to attain them, and, 
when I have had occasion to go outside of 
it, very seldom have I had to encounter 
the slacker, perhaps because I have al- 
ways been willing, if I wanted a thing 
done, not to resort to the competitive 
basis in order to beat down the price. 

I am quite willing to admit, however, 
that my friend Frank is very excep- 
tional. Not only does he do good work, 
but he puts good will into it. “His 
prayer is in his work.” Doubtless by 
moving to the city he could get much 
higher wages and more work, for such 
as he are rare, but he prefers to live in 
his pleasant house in the village, which 
is a model of neatness, to be his own 
master, and to charge no more and no 
less than he considers his work worth, 
and this, compared with the prices paid 
in the near-by cities, is very moderate 
indeed. 

He has his own customers, and they 
keep him as busy as he ought to be. He 
is a hard as well as a skillful worker, 
and the results, shown plenteously in the 
vicinity, stand as permanent and highly 
creditable evidences of his ability and 
thoroughness. 

Building my “workhouse,” as it has 
come to be known, with Frank cheer- 
fully and industriously plying hammer 
and saw, chisel and plane, was a pleasure. 
We placed it under the apple trees, which 
overhang its little porch, as close as pos- 
sible to the brook, which here widens into 
two pools, one of which flows over a dam 
into the lower stream, making a lovely 
and always noisy waterfall. 

It stands so near the water that one 
can almost cast a fly out of the window 
and catch a trout in the lower pool. 
Looking out you can see the fish on a 
still afternoon, when the shadows are 
right, moving in platoons below the sur- 
face of the clear water. It is very 
simple; just four walls, unplastered and 
unpainted, in clean pine, the beams show- 
ing, casement windows opening in, 
matched ceiling and a stout floor stand- 
ing a few feet from the ground, with 
lattice work outside at the bottom. The 
light enters from three sides and the 
entrance is protected by a portico, with 
steps wide and comfortable to sit on. 

The furniture of the “workhouse” con- 
sists of a camp cot in one corner, an 
unpainted pine kitchen table at the north 
window, a pine chair, also unpainted, and 
a canvas camp chair. It is ample and 
luxurious. A clean new broom stands 
behind the door, and one can do his own 
housekeeping without effort. There is 
also a stove, which is more than a stove 
—a personage—about which I shall have 
more to say later. 

People who write, or who think they 
write, are sometimes fussy about their 
surroundings; often the less copy they 
produce, the more particular they are as 
to conditions: the time when they can 
write, the kind of pen, pencil, or paper 
they must use, and various other tem- 
peramental influences. Sam Walter Foss 
once wrote. a delightful rhyme, called 
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“The Bottle of Ink,” which aptlv jillus- 
trates this: 
I, 


“A man once bought a bottle of ink 
To write the thoughts that he might 
think. 


“A marble table then he bought 
Whereon to write the thoughts he 
thought. 


“He bought a farm, fringed round with 
wood, 
Encompassed round with solitude, 


“That he, where none molest, might sink 
And write the thoughts he thought he’d 
think, 
“And then around his bottle of ink 
He built a house wherein to think. 


“And in the house he built a room 
Retired in dim, scholastic gloom; 


“A room made up of alcoved nooks 
And furnished with ten thousand books; 


“For from such lakes of lore to drink, 
He thought, would aid his brain to think. 


II, 


“His hair was thick and richly brown 
When at his desk he sat him down, 


“And long he gazed within the brink 
Of that potential bottle of ink; 


“Ah, long before it did he stay, 
Until his hair was thin and gray, 


“And dreamed before that bottle of ink 
Of thoughts he thought he ough! to 
think. 


“Ah, long he thought to be a bard— 


But found his rooster crowed too hard, 


“And with loud cock-a-doodle-doos 
It frightened off the bashful muse. 


“He meditated sounding lines— 
But the loud wind among the pines 


“Disturbed him, blowing from the west, 
And kept his fine lines unexpressed. 


“And so he died, old, lame and blind, 
And left his bottle of ink behind; 


“And some one wrote with it a very 
Pathetic, sweet obituary. 


III. 


“A man who suffers from the strain 
Of unwrit epics in his brain 


“Can ease the pressure of his grief 
With a stub pencil and a leaf. 


“Old Homer owned no inch of ground 
But sung—and passed the hat around, 


“No farm, no house, no books, no inl. 
But still had divers thoughts to ‘ink. 


“If nothing in the skull abide, 
Then nothing helps a man outsid: : 


“And what avails a sea of ink 
To him who has no thoughts to t! ink?” 


Except that I prefer to do my w ‘iting 
at night, after most. people are «;leep; 
and that I like to use a founta: pen 
and a fair white block of paper, 'cver; 
under any circumstances, being «!e to 
dictate to a stenographer, even \ viting 
my letters longhand, 1 have never both- 
ered much about my surroundings «r the 
atmosphere in which I wrote. I coifess, 
however, that I thought of “The ‘iottle 
of Ink” as the “workhouse” was uilt, 
and wondered if, when it was finisived, I 
would produce enough in it to make it 
worth while. 

It was completed in the late spring of 
1922, and to my great satisfaction 1 
found it the most congenial place i? 
which I ever did any work. That season 
I wrote in it most of my editorials, the 


(Continued on page 1224.) 
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The approach of the Christmas holi- 
days has had its usual effect on flour 
business, which has been uniformly re- 
ported as dull, though with a fairly 
steady volume of buying for immediate 
requirements. Prices have remained 
firm, and millfeed, after going steadily 
downward for several weeks, has shown 
a tendency to increase in price once 
more. Thus such business as has been 
done, both in flour and in feed, has been 
on a reasonably satisfactory basis. With 
May wheat about 4c over December, 
flour buyers can see little incentive for 
much forward purchasing, and seem to 
be generally of the opinion that the May 
future, and the flour prices based on it, 
will decline as the winter progresses. 

Winnipeg wheat continues 12@16c un- 
der Minneapolis, and since lake ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 amounted 
to about 150,000,000 bus, breaking even 
last year’s record, the inference is fairly 
obvious. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


EC 


¥ 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Der. 16 cess cde $6.60 $6.00 $5.60 
Dec. 1 .cavnvets 6.55 5.95 5.60 
N 1 vseteue™ 6.70 6.10 5.55 
Oct. 2 veces “6 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Sept. 1 ..seeees 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Aug. 1 cocsssee 6.45 6.55 5.35 
July 1 cevpawan 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 «eccsese 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 wccccces 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 .ccosens 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 .cosece 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb. 1 wcedesee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 3 .cesteece 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 .cccscsess 7.16 6.50 6.45 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dee. 18: .050seus $5.20 $4.70 $4.65 
Dec, 1 .ccwxeevs 5.20 4.70 4.55 
Nov. 1 .surenve 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Met. 1 ssecsucem 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Sept. 1 svcsasers 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Aug. 1 cesesses 5.30 4.55 4.60 
duly 1. sssscuce 5.30 4.90 4.95 
Jane 1 sicssaes 5.50 5.15 5.30 
May 2 ccoccccse 5.70 5.45 6.55 
April 1 .ssccvas 5.55 5.26 5.40 
March 1 wcisees 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Wed. 2 wcvdssbar 5.50 5.20 5.20 
dan. 3 oss teases 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec, 1 .cessavse 5.65 5.20 5.15 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Dec. 9-16 .iies eoe 44 61 62 
Dec. 2-8 ..... cose 47 62 64 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 50 62 73 
November average 62 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 175 76 63 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 18 
was $31.45 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Ms B. opscnese $31.46 Mayl........ $34.70 
WOW, B cccccces 33.65 Aprill...... 34.15 
BOE B. cccccocece 33.45 March 1 ...... 34.75 
Bont. 2 .cccveccr BASS PU D ccccccce 32.70 

SOR. B cccccecs $1.15 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 19.) 
Purapetenia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally steady. Millfeed is 
firmly held under light offerings, but 
trade is quiet. 


Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Flour mills are 
handling very little business. Prices and 
the general situation are the same as 
in the week ending Dec. 15. Millfeed 
is quiet. 

Boston, Mass.—Demand for flour is 
slow, with prices unchanged. Arrivals 
are liberal, and the trade is well sup- 

lied. Millfeed is a shade firmer on 
ran, but other feeds are unchanged. 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened the week of Dec. 16-22 sluggish, 
with demand off, due to the holiday sea- 
son. Bakers are buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Millfeed is active with 
prices unchanged. 


New York, N. Y.—The local market is 
inactive, with holiday indifference exist- 
ing. Buyers appear well supplied, so 
business will doubtless be quiet until 
after the holidays. Export business is 
fairly active in moderate-sized lots. 


Cotumsus, Oun1o.—There is not much 
change in the flour situation. The week 
of Dec. 16-22 starts off with a few in- 
quiries for prices, but no sales reported. 
Prices are holding firm. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in very slowly. Feed 
is quiet. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—All classes of trade, 
including soft wheat flours to the South, 
are quiet, due to the unwillingness of 
buyers to make bookings prior to their 
inventories. Shipping directions continue 
fairly active. Export trade very dull. 
Millfeed continues to show strength. 

Bauttimore, Mp.—Flour demand is ap- 
parently laid up for repairs until after 
the holidays, though something may yet 
happen to shenmpeale the shorts into ac- 
tion before the close of the year, as has 
been known to occur at this season in the 
past.. Feed is firmer in instances, but 
generally slow. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—While spotty and 
of light volume, demand for flour is 
somewhat more active, probably to fill 


quick holiday needs. Otherwise, trade is. 


very quiet. Prices are firmly held. Rye 
flour business is moderate at unchanged 
prices. Millfeed is unchanged but firm, 
with fairly active demand. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Holiday dullness char- 
acterizes the local market. Buyers are 
indifferent and passing up all offerings, 
no matter how attractive. Mill asking 
prices on flour are about unchanged. 
Specifications on old orders are also 
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slow. Feed prices are about the same, 
but demand has fallen off considerably 
with the approach of the inventory sea- 
son. The trade looks for better business 
after the holidays. Oil meal is in much 
improved demand, and resellers are now 
quoting at $48 per ton. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—New flour business 
is neither large nor consistent, but oc- 
casional buying is reported by mills. 
Quotations are unchanged from those of 
Dec. 15. The same conditions prevail 
as in the past two or three weeks, with 
all classes of trade seemingly unwilling 
to book late winter and early spring sup- 
plies at this time. Somewhat increased 
inquiries point to better trade after the 
first of the year. Shipping instructions 
are scarce, and a large number of south- 
western mills have reduced their running 
time. Millfeed is quiet, with prices un- 
changed. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 1923, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





From— U.K wvU.Ss Others 
Pe, We GR pccse,.. occee segec 99,111 
Worth Gpatiey, HW. @ ccese  cqece 16,350 


Other Nova Scotia 

POURED oc ccccccee ae eee 324 
i Oa ccces, cegen coses 98 
Other New Bruns- 


WGK POlMte: «0.00 cede | eet rTT 
Montreal, Que. Tees < . «see 649,134 
Quebec, Que. ...... 18,262 ..... 1,500 
Abercorn, Que. .... «-.-. 2,000 15,336 
St. John’s, Que..... 1,428 774 3,731 
Athelstan, Que. .... Mee, «sees 118,716 
Coaticook, Que. .... Gee pease 730 
Wee Tile cutee eeeee cd'eee 11,309 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 214,874 42,553 407,164 
Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 111,638 2,727 218,190 


Winnipeg, Man. .... ...+- BS cevece 
Vort: Prameia, Ont... cecce cecce 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... 3,782 3 46,774 
Gretna, Man. ...... ‘eoes Be .vedeas 
North Portal, Sask.. ..... 855 «eee, 


Lethbridge, Alta.... ..... 6 
Vancouver, B. C.... 13,332 7,960 194,186 





Totale ...--seees 1,111,456 66,929 1,800,678 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 





RECBIPTS 
1922 
Wheat 167,850,224 158,952,412 
Oats .. 17,352,214 10,081,831 
Barley 7,789,182 8,674,624 
Flaxseed 2,518,018 1,555,564 
BE stb oe» R6wkeG <4 3,158,278 6,954,116 
GOT cscrcccccssece 16,368 17,316 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923 1922 
WEE ‘cc cccsccscce 149,533,087 148,511,067 
GD vcceccccccuces 12,935,534 5,303,114 
BE wv onescewweds 7,204,334 6,486,621 
PP 1,955,013 1,252,598 
BAD codccivcccocios 3,416,934 6,355,729 
GE Basececcesese. * a tbnwes ecccce 
By rail— 
rr 1,045,868 5,523,503 
GORE cecccsceccecse 409,851 2,594,874 
TRRTOOT cccccccscces 130,518 843,047 
Flaxseed .......... 27,668 45,902 
BO 66 60c-vecs csicnee 20,160 5,000 
GEO ccwccvccetvces 14,796 15,747 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; clso by 63 ‘“‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Dec. 15, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—7" --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ... 4,065 6,199 23 24 
St. Paul ..... +. ae 231 eee ose 
Duluth-Superior 388 440 eve eee 
Outside ....... 3,297 3,600 27 10 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 16 Dec. 17 
Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...223,495 229,970 291,585 222,485 


St. Paul ....... 14,067 12,170 13,746 3,345 
Duluth-Superior 14,005 28,875 26,975 | 9,865 
Milwaukee ..... 2,000 3,000 10,500 10,587 





Totals ...... 253,567 274,015 342,805 ° 246,232 
Outside mills*..178,980 213,142 195,348 181,228 





Ag’gate sprg.432,547 487,157 538,153 427,460 


St. Louis ...... 40,100 39,600 34,700 23,400 
St. Louist ..... 48,000 44,400 45,100 37,500 
Buffalo ........ 113,130 119,863 148,255 121,275 
Rochester ..... 7,300 8,200 8,000 6,400 
Chicago ....... 33,000 27,000 27,000. 22,000 


Kansas City.... 94,616 105,271 94,735 78,200 
Kansas Cityt...314,425 307,908 342,770 265,105 





Omaha ........ 23,633 23,431 16,640 10,155 
St. Joseph ..... $3,133 230,882 ...c050 vecces 
Salina ......... 21,169 20,650 $5,410 ...... 
Wichita 96,866 SEBGO ccccce, seeses 
Toledo - 36,200 33,700 38,400 17,100 
Toledof 95,427 78,465 79,705 66,345 
Indianapolis ... 9,355 10,740 9,075 8,025 
Nashville** ....107,564 91,030 126,630 97,285 
Portland, Oreg.. 60,073 60,173 35,075 41,675 
Seattle ........ 37,662 838,248 34,443 30,465 
Tacoma ....... 50,975 652,971 28,432 34,920 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 16 Dec. 17 
1921 





Minneapolis ...... 0 41 41 
BE, POM cccsccicce 64 56 58 14 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 78 73 27 
Milwaukee ........ 17 25 66 37 
Outside millS* .... 54 55 61 42 
Average spring... 44 47 56 31 
St. Loowia ....ceeee 6 62 69 46 
St. Louist ........ 61 59 49 
Pee 72 89 73 
Rochester ........ 44 43 34 
Chicago ..... ee 68 68 55 
Kansas City 70 71 73 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 60 67 53 
Omaha ...... PrTTe? |) 101 72 52 
Ce, SN cecceccs 46 43 we HA 
DOME. coccccevece 46 45 77 
Wichita ..cccccees 56 55 
BOIGGS cocvcsvesss 78 73 80 35 
Toledof ......++.. 62 64 63 40 
Indianapolis ...... 43 54 39 35 
Nashville** ....... 67 47 58 48 
Portland, Oregon... 96 97 61 73 
Seattle ........+... 71 63 65 58 
Tacoma .....eeres 89 93 50 61 
Detals ccccccccse 65 65 65 52 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. > 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





REPEAL OF DRAWBACK PROPOSED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A bill to increase 
the duty on wheat imports to 50c bu 
has been introduced by Senator Thomas 
Sterling, of South Dakota, It also pro- 
poses the repeal of existing laws which 
permit drawbacks to cover wheat import- 
ed for milling. 





While the quantity of cotton exported 
from the United States in 1923 was less 
than that of 1922 by 1,500,000 bales, a de- 
crease of 22 per cent, the declared value 
amounted to $659,000,000 in 1923, com- 
pared with $596,000,000 in 1922, or an 
increase of 10 per cent. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 18. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 


pring MEE bs ieiucaceideegcsuriecs es 
Spring standard patent .............+- aideicte 
Spring first clear ..........++.- 48 RONDO CLOSE 
Hard winter short patent......... ew eawoese 


Hard winter straight ............- 
Hard winter first clear.........0ssseeseaees 


Soft winter short patent...........- Se beeees 
Soft winter StrAlgGht ...cccscccccccccscccess 
Soft winter first clear.........ss+seeseereee 


VO ROWE ERG cus bic abcd db enstuciooesde 
PO RONN MEIIEE 66 6.0 000.0-0359 6ocesets ee 


FEED— 


Boring WAN k iis dcdcis odes subsnccuedccte 
Ord Qi i 6x5 sc on bbeein sdqavens 
Beet WHEE isch taheenaees oXbseede-s 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+++. 
Red dog 


ee 


POR e meee eee eee eee eeeeseeeeee 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$6.00@6.45 (49's) 
San Francisco 0 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.80@ 6.30 $6.30@ 6.75 $....@.... $5.85@ 6.30 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.35@ 6.60 $6.556@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.30 
5.50@ 6.10 6.20@ 6.25 Tit. Ith 5.70@ 6.10 5.95@ 6.50 6.85@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.50 6.35@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.25 a PE 
4.50@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.10 CcadMPosde 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 cone Qeoss 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 Tor Pere ee ere 
5.40@ 5.90 --@.. 5.60@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.25 
_ 4.70@ 5.15 oooe@e. 4.90@ 6.40 4.60@ 5.00 5.45@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.25 cceeQunee 6.00@ 6.25 006 0 bese 
4.30@ 4.65 -@.. 3.95@ 4.20 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.25 coca @oces ccce® cece coos @eoee ee ee oP eace 
5.10@ 5.40 va Vass osGvedé 5.25@ 5.60 ovcckeces 5.40@ 5.65 oo @ coco 5.60@ 6.65 5.40@ 5.65 6.90@ 7.25 
4.50@ 4.70 Te) Peer cvee@. 4.50@ 4.75 re) fer *4.60@ 4.85 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.85 5.10@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 
4.30@ 4.60 ecco Doves --@.. 3.90@ 4.20 re, Pere ose Qeose 630 o@ cscs 5.00@ 5.50 cove @ocee 3.90@ 4.50 
3.65@ 3.90 4.00@ 4.05 soe @.- ce 66 Beoes 4.00@ 4.50 -00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.60 4.15@ 4.35 rel Tey - 
3.40@ 3.75 3.35@ 3.40 coe Q@oee acce Gacce cove @sces 3.70@ 3.85 cooe®@ cove coee Decne cove @oce --@. 
28.00 @ 28.50 26.00 @27.00 Tre. Pere co ce Dosen oo 32:50@33.50 34.00@35.00  33.50@34.00 31.00@32.00 oo@ os 
28.00 @29.00 es eee 25.50@26.75 28.00@28.50 er er Fee 00ee@ cece 34.00@34.50 occeMc ese Ve FOF 
28.50@ 29.50 ccce@ecne ee ere 28 .50@29.00 re 34.00@35.00 35.00@36.00  34.75@35.00 eooe® : 29.00 @31.00 
27.50 @ 28.50 «+++@26.00 27.00@28.00 ere yee oos@.. 32.50@33.00  32.50@33.00  31.50@32.00 31.00@32.00  33.00@35.00 
30.00 @32.50 29.00@30.50 | 30.00@31.00 31.50@32.50 See 34.00@35.00  36.50@37.50 37.50@38.00  34,00@35.00 ee Pere 
32.50@35.00 32.00@34.00 seee ery, co ce Doses eo@Doses 38.00@40.00  39.00@ 40.00 -+++@38.75  37.00@38.00 cceuee &egs 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.50@5.00 (49’s) $4.50@6.10 (49's) er, lor $6.60 @7.00 $5.85 @6.20 
coe sQocee coo oe @Oecee 6.50@6.90 7.15 @7.50 6.55 @6.95 


Rn ae toy act, 
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CHANGE IN GRADES ASKED 


Eight Members of Congress on Committee 
Selected to Urge Secretary Wallace to 
Change Hard Spring Classifications 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Five representa- 
tives and three senators are members of 
a committee selected to urge Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace to modify the 
present federal grades of hard spring 
wheat; and if he declines to accede, they 
are to frame legislation along the line 
desired, for presentation to Congress. 

The committee was chosen at a meet- 
ing of the House delegations from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
South Dakota held here Dec. 12. O. P. 
B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
headed a delegation of railroad and 
warehouse commissioners and state grain 
inspectors from the four northwestern 
states which urged action at the meeting 
of their representatives in Congress. 

D. P. O’Neill, of the Minnesota State 
Board of Grain Appeals, made the most 
detailed explanation of what was desired 
of the Secretary of Agriculture or alter- 
natively from Congress. 

“We are asking,” Mr. O’Neill said, 
“that the federal grain grades be modi- 
fied to the extent of an increase of one 
half of 1 per cent more moisture in No. 
1, making the total points 14.5 for 
spring wheat. The present per cent is 
14 for No. 1. We would have designated 
on the certificate in all wheat the words, 
‘Excess moisture wheat,’ giving the con- 
tent of moisture when above 14.5. 

“The principal modification asked re- 
lates to what is now termed inseparable 
foreign material, which is a grading fac- 
tor at the present time and which grades 
the wheat down numerically according to 
the per cent, regardless of its weight or 
any other milling qualities it may pos- 
sess. We wish to have it so modified 
that no grain of any grade can contain 
more than 1 per cent of any inseparable 
foreign material of which not more than 
one half of 1 per cent can consist of 
what is known and classified as other 
than cereal grains, which is the present 
qualification for No. 1 under the United 
States grain standard, all excess foreign 
material to be classified as dockage. 

“The third proposition is that the pres- 
ent federal grades permit 1 per cent of 
rye in all grades up to and including No. 
3, and we propose to increase that by 
1 per cent; otherwise, 2 per cent in No. 
1, 3 per cent in No. 2 and 4 per cent 
in No. 3. The reason for this is that the 
federal bulletin issued where experi- 
ments have been made for the baking 
quality of the different per cent of rye 
in wheat shows that up to and over 2 per 
cent is not discernible. Our purpose is 
not to lower the milling value of wheat 
sufficiently to permit the mixer to add 
any per cent of rye more than the bak- 
ing tests show could be carried with 
safety. 5 

“In regard to the moisture, our pur- 
pose in asking for 14.5 points is that 
all of the tests made in the Northwest 
show that wheat is warehouseable up to 
and including 15 per cent of moisture, 
but that in warmer climates they set the 
safety range at 14.67 points, but add 
that hard glutinous wheats will keep with 
1 per cent more of moisture.” 

The committee of Congress named to 
work for this modification includes rep- 
resentatives Clague, Minnesota, Sinclair, 
North Dakota, Williamson, South Da- 
kota, Cooper, Wisconsin, and Leavitt, 
Montana, and senators Ladd, South Da- 
kota, Norbeck, South Dakota, and Mag- 
nus Johnson, Minnesota. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 








FEDERATION COMMITTEE NAMED 

Cuicaco, Inr.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that President Charles L. Roos 
has appointed the following as a com- 
mittee to select one or more nominees 
for the office of president of the Fed- 
eration: Mark N. Mennel, chairman, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; A. C. 
Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; L. E. 
Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo; Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. The commit- 
tee’s report is to be filed with the sec- 
retary not later than Jan. 10, 1994, 
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President Roos has appointed H. C. 
Garvin, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., as chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee on crop improvements, 
to fill the unexpired term of Franklin 
Edwards, of the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. The other members 
of the committee are: E. L. Harris, Har- 
ris Milling Co., Greencastle, Ind; Ferd 
P. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis; 
H. G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; H. K. Schafer, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

S. O. Werner. 





DECIMAL WEIGHT MEASURE 


Bill Reintroduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Vestal—Amended to Apply 
to Rye Mills 


Wasuincton, D. C, — The decimal 
weight bill, which has long been urged 
for enactment into law by the flour mill- 
ing interests of the country, has been 
reintroduced in the present Congress by 
Representative Vestal, of Indiana, chair- 
man of the House committee on coin- 
age, weights and measures. The only 
amendment of the bill as it appeared in 
the last Congress is that it is made to 
apply in its provisions to rye mills ex- 
actly the same as to wheat mills. 

One hundred pounds avoirdupois is 
made the pre weight for such prod- 
ucts as flours, hominy, grits, meals and 
all other commercial feedingstuffs. The 
standard measure of such commodities 
when packed for sale, shipped, sold or 
offered for sale in packages of 5 lbs and 
over is fixed as a package containing net 
weight of 100 lbs, or multiple of 100 lbs, 
or in fractions of 5, 10, 25, or 50 lbs, 
and, in addition, for wheat flour only, 
140 Ibs; for commercial feedingstuffs, 
60, 70, or 80 lbs. Each of these pack- 
ages “shall bear a plain, legible, con- 
spicuous statement of the net weight 
contained therein.” 

The products mentioned, when packed 
for export, are not required to follow 
the provisions of the measure, and when 
it becomes necessary to sell to domestic 
trade an excess of the products packed 
differently for export a license may be 
obtained from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose. 

Crartes C. Hart. 








FIRE DAMAGES BALTIMORE PLANT 
Bartimore, Mp.—Early on the morning 
of Dec. 14 the warehouses, stock and 
machinery of the Gambrill Grain Prod- 
ucts Co., this city, were damaged by fire 
to an extent variously estimated at $50,- 
000 to $100,000. The origin of the fire 
has not yet been determined. The loss 
is said to be partially if not fully cov- 
ered by insurance. Officers of the com- 
pany are James H. Gambrill, Jr., presi- 
dent, and C. Staley Gambrill, vice presi- 
dent, sons of the late James H. Gam- 
brill, for many years a prominent miller 
of Frederick, Md. 
Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 





FRISCO GRAIN RATES CANCELED 

Wasurnorton, D. C., Dec. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—An order has been issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
canceling schedules filed by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco railway proposing 
to restrict transit on its line of grain 
originating west of the Missouri River 
and moving to the Pacific Coast and in- 
termediate points to grain originating 
on its line, and to accord it only at tran- 
sit points on the direct line over which 
through rates are applicable. The sched- 
ules had been suspended to Jan. 17 on 
protests of grain dealers and millers, 
particularly those located at Wichita and 
Arkansas City. 

The railroad contended that grain 
dealers and millers had taken advantage 
of absence of specific routings in the 
tariffs naming transcontinental rates on 
grain and grain products by moving 
grain over unnatural and circuitous 
routes with it as an intermediate car- 
rier, and that it had been handling such 
traffic at a loss. 

Commissioner Campbell, who wrote the 
decision, said: “If the suspended sched- 
ules become effective it would eliminate 
transit at points on the Frisco except 
on grain which originates at stations on 
that line, but the joint rates would re- 
main in effect over the circuitous routes 





with the Frisco as an intermediate car- 
rier, although grain would probably not 
move that way without the transit. 
“Obviously, the routing of at least 
some of the shipments shown in the rec- 


ord has resulted in wasteful transporta- 
tion and unwarranted loss in revenue to 
the carriers, and reasonable restrictions 
with a view to relieving this situation 
would be proper and desirable. Back 
hauls should be reduced to the minimum 
consistent with commercial necessities, 
but respondents’ proposal to eliminate 
transit at its stations on all grain origi- 
nating west of the Missouri River ex- 
cept such as originates on its line is too 
drastic and cannot be approved. The 
record affords no basis upon which we 
can determine in what form or to just 
what extent restrictions of the kind 
proposed would be reasonable and 
proper.” 
Cuartzs C. Harr. 





FARM RELIEF PROPOSAL 


President of North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Presents Diversification Plan Be- 
fore Members of Congress 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Senators and 
members of Congress from the hard 
spring wheat area of the Northwest, and 
in addition Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee on 
agricultural appropriations, attended a 
meeting at the Capitol, Dec. 15, at which 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Far- 
go, explained the details of his plan for 
the relief of agriculture in the wheat 
belt of the west north-central states, 

His programme, he pointed out, was 
to induce the farmers of the hard spring 
wheat section to diversify, and to bring 
this about he would have the government 
give aid in the form of loans for pur- 
chasing enough cattle, hogs, sheep or 
poultry to give them a start in the live 
stock industry. Arrangements were 
made, he said, for the introduction in 
Congress of a measure, simply worded, 
to create a revolving fund of $50,000,000 
to be administered by a commission of 
probably five men. 

The government had given such aid 
to many other lines of agriculture when 
in distress, and the aid which he pro- 
posed he said was more practical than 
some that had been given, because its 
purpose was to attract wheat farmers 
away from a single crop. North Dakota, 
he said, occupied the same position in 
agriculture that Wisconsin occupied 25 
years ago, Minnesota 15 years ago and 
Massachusetts 120 years ago. Diversifi- 
cation was practical and possible, but 
the farmers who had been hurt by the 
depression in wheat prices and by poor 
yields of that grain must have money to 
start over. 

President Coolidge and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover gave an audience to 
Dr. Coulter, and F. E. Murphy, of Min- 
neapolis, to hear of the Coulter plan, 
as did Speaker Gillette and Representa- 
tive Longworth, majority leader of the 
House. 





Cartes C, Hart. 





TO HELP OMAHA IN RATE SUIT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A brief has been 
submitted in the case of the Merriam- 
Millard Grain Co. against the Burling- 
ton Railroad at Omaha, Neb., by R. A. 
Jeanneret, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and assignee of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, which involves the 
same principles as in the suit filed in 
the federal court here by grain, flour and 
hay shippers for alleged overcharges on 
shipments in 1921. 

In the Omaha case a decision was giv- 
en the Merriam-Millard Grain Co. in the 
district court. The railroad filed an 
appeal, and the case now rests in the 
circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Jeanneret, who represents all of 
the plaintiffs in the Kansas City suit, 
which involves more than $1,000,000, said 
that he directed a brief be filed in the 
Omaha suit in order to strengthen the 
case in that city which is now pending. 
He also said that if a decision was ren- 
dered in favor of the grain company it 
will strengthen the Kansas City case. 

’ Harvey E. Yaris. 
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BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


Notable Decline in Nine Months Ending Sept, 
30—Corresponding I 
in Wheat Imports 


Lonpon, Enca., Nov. 27.—Imports of 
flour into the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the Board of 
Trade, show a decline for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30, this year, compared with 
the same period in 1921, of 1,307,435 
sacks. When compared with the same 
period of 1922 there is evident a decline 
of 602,886 sacks. Importations of wheat 
in the first nine months of 1923 hav. in- 
creased to the extent of 3,822,328 qrs 
of 480 lbs over those of 1921, and 732,137 
qrs over 1922. 

Reducing these figures to percentages, 
it is found that while in 1921 the per- 
centage of flour, compared with tota! im- 
ports of wheat and flour in hunired- 
weights (112 lbs), was over 16 per «ent, 
in 1922 it was just over 12, and in 1923 
only 10 per cent. 

During the month ending Sept. 30, 
1921, equal to 491,823 sacks were im- 
ported, during the month ending Sept. 
30, 1922, equal to 383,520 sacks, and ‘jur- 
ing the month of September this year 
only equal to 270,610 sacks, showii» a 
decline of nearly 55 per cent; altho: gh, 
as regards this latter figure, some »or- 
tion of the reduction may have been ue 
to the absolute dearth of imports nto 
London owing to the dock labo ers’ 
strike. 

Exports of flour from the Un ‘ted 
Kingdom during the period under review 
are also interesting, as they show an in- 
crease of equal to 493,980 sacks of 280 
Ibs over the first nine months of 1°21, 
and an increase of 288,446 sacks «ver 
the first nine months of 1922. Accurd- 
ing to these returns, exports of fiour 
from British mills have more than ‘ou- 
bled in the past two years, the actual 
figures being, in hundredweights (112 
Ibs), 1,164,011 in 1921, 1,657,845 in 1:22, 
and 2,378,961 in 1923. 

C. F. G. Rarxrs. 











AGREE ON WHEAT POOL PLAN 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Details of the co- 
operative wheat marketing plan forimu- 
lated by the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association and the Farmers’ Union were 
agreed upon at a meeting of the re)re- 
sentatives of both organizations at |o- 
peka, Kansas, Dec. 12. Preliminary 
plans had been previously worked out 
in Kansas City. 

An executive committee to handle the 
business of the campaign and devclop 
contracts for the wheat pool of 44,()\)0,- 
000 bus was selected. eadquarters of 
the committee will be established at 
Wichita, Kansas. 

W. S. Lansdon, of Salina, is chairman 
of the committee, E. E. Frizzell, of 
Larned, vice chairman, and B. E. Corpo- 
ran, of Sedgwick, is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Harvey E, Yanv's. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEE! 

Nasuvitiz, “Tenn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation, held here during the week end- 
ing Dec. 15, with about 40 members in 
attendance, general trade matters were 
considered, and officers were electe: for 
the ensuing year. 

The officers are as follows: E. M. kelly, 
Nashville, president; G. A. Breaux, 
Louisville, and J. W. Morrison, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., vice presidents; Edgar !gle- 
heart, Evansville, chairman of executive 
committee; J. B. McLemore, Nas! ville, 
secretary; Miss A. H. Whitson, ‘\asi- 
ville, treasurer. 

The year 1923 has been generally sat- 
isfactory to millers in the Sout)east, 
with about the normal volume of /us!- 
ness. They are looking forward to 1924 
with expectations of greater prospcrity: 

Joun Lerrrr. 





QUAKER RELIEF FLOUR PURCHASES 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Recent local 5uy- 
ing of flour on behalf of the Amerr 
can Friends Service Committee, a (uak- 
er relief organization, has amount«i t? 
about 10,000 bbls of clears. Purciiases 
were made by F. O. Seaver, representa- 
tive of the organization here, at around 


$4.50 per bbl. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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BRITISH FLOUR AND CEREAL TRADE 





Interim Report of Departmental Committee on Cereals, Flour and Bread, 
Their Distribution and Prices, Appointed by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture, Is Made Public 


The American consulate-general in 
London has forwarded to the press of 
the United States the following infor- 
mation: e 

The departmental committee (appoint- 
ed by the ministry of agriculture) on 
distribution and prices of agricultural 
produce, has just issued its interim re- 
port on cereals, flour and bread, this be- 
ing the fourth and final interim report, 
those preceding it having dealt with 
other produce,—each of which has been 
previously reported to the Department; 
a final report will be made ultimately by 
the committee, reviewing the general re- 
sults of its investigations. 

The present report, after a comprehen- 
sive survey in considerable detail, gives 
a summary of main observations, conclu- 
sions and recommendations, from which 
the following may be considered the prin- 
cipal: 

“Large quantities of wheat, barley and 
oats are regularly imported from over- 
sea. In the case of wheat alone, over 


80 per cent of the total quantity of. 


bread consumed in Great Britain is man- 
ufactured from wheat grown abroad.” 


MARKETING OF CEREALS 
“Farmers usually sell by sample at 
local markets. Buyers may be mer- 
chants, millers or, in the case of malting 
barley, maltsters, distillers or brewers. 
The requirements of buyers for local 
milling or maltinng are frequently small, 
compared with the total crop marketed. 
It is the function of the corn merchant 
to collect the resultant surpluses and dis- 
tribute them to other centers of demand. 
“Frequently merchants buy grain on a 
contract account basis, supplying the 
farmer with seeds, fertilizers and other 
requisites. This practice must tend to 
tie the producer to one noncompetitive 
outlet, but merchants assert that the 
grain is always transferred at market 
rates, . . . We have received no evidence 
that merchants take undue advantage of 
this system. 

“Competition at local markets be- 
tween merchants and other buyers nor- 
mally affords the farmer a valuable pro- 
tection against rings and _ combines. 
There is, however, a complaint that, 
mainly as a legacy of the control period, 
competition is now less keen, and that 
not only do merchants agree among them- 
selves before entering a market as to the 
maximum prices to be offered, but that 
millers and merchants may have a work- 
ing arrangement with one another. No 
evidences have been received as to the 
extent to which competition has, in fact, 
been modified. Merchants deny that 
rings have ever existed in the trade or 
could exist in present circumstances. 


CO-OPERATION OF PRODUCERS 

“A number of societies send their mill- 
ing wheat direct to the mills of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. This meth- 
od of trading is stated to be actively 
developing, and inasmuch as the sole 
parties concerned are producers and 
consumers, it represents the complete 
integration of the marketing and dis- 
tributive process. 

“Farmers frequently sustain consider- 
able losses by glutting the market im- 
mediately after harvest in order to raise 
cash for various transactions, such as 
the purchase of stock for winter feed- 
ing... . . The suggestion has been sub- 
mitted that in specialized grain produc- 
ing areas an experiment should be made 
in the provision of facilities for the co- 
operative drying and storing of grain 
against ‘warehouse receipts,’ which would 
be issued to members and accepted by 
the banks as collateral security for loans. 
. . . There are difficulties in the way of 
this proposal, and the utmost caution is 
necessary. 

FLOUR MILLERS’ COSTS 

“Ninety per cent of the flour milled 
in this country is produced at the ports. 
The port miller is able to obtain supplies 
of imported wheat by unloading direct 
from _ into his mill. Such home pro- 
duced wheat as he uses he generally buys 
free-on-rail, hence he naturally restricts 





his purchases in order to avoid railroad 
charges. The [rail] rates at present 
stand at 50 per cent in excess of those 
obtaining in 1914, whereas the bulk of 
the 1922 wheat crop was disposed of at 
prices less than 30 per cent above those 
obtaining before the war. . . . The pres- 
ent [rail] rates impose a handicap on 
home grown wheat sold in competition 
with imported grain, and they should be 
reduced at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. 
(Continued on page 1221.) 


MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR FIRE 


Lyman-Joseph Plant Destroyed with Loss of 
$300,000—Much Damage Done to 
Surrounding Buildings 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—An estimated loss 
of nearly $300,000 was caused by fire of 
undetermined origin at midnight, Dec. 
13, which destroyed the Lyman-Joseph 
grain elevator, 196-200 Florida Street, 
operated by Kneisler Bros., 93 Michigan 
Street, and caused considerable damage to 
the buildings and contents of the Philip 
Orth Co., wholesale flour and bakery 
supplies, 200-204 Florida Street, and the 
Kellogg Seed Co., 186 Florida Street, the 
J. H. Murphy Feed Co., 208 Florida 
Street, and the Wisconsin Cold Storage 
Co., 178 Florida Street. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the Milwaukee fire department succeeded 
in saving from destruction the group of 
elevators and warehouses surrounding 
the Kneisler elevator. Most of the dam- 
age to the Orth and Kellogg buildings 
was from water. A third alarm was 
sounded, and 15 engines, two fire tugs 
and six hook and ladder companies 
fought the conflagration until noon of 
Dec. 14. 

The Kneisler elevator, of 250,000 bus 
capacity, was about half filled with 
grain, mainly barley. Building and con- 
tents were destroyed, with little pros- 
pect of salvage. Six cars of barley 
standing on the Chicago & North West- 
ern tracks adjacent to the Kneisler house 
were destroyed. Switching crews suc- 
ceeded in saving three cars. 

The burned elevator was owned by 
Irving C. Lyman, and was operated by 
Kneisler Bros, under lease. It was a 
frame building, covered with corrugated 
iron, and 80 feet high. 

The fire was the largest in Milwaukee 
in 1928. Inasmuch as the Kneisier house 
is situated in the midst of a principal 
elevator area in Milwaukee, the success 
of the fire department in keeping the 
loss to the limits of approximately $300,- 
000, in the face of obstacles, arouses 
favorable comment. 








L. E, Meyer. 





FIRE DESTROYS SHANGHAI MILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Yuen Foong 
Hung flour mill in Shanghai, with its 
contents, was completely destroyed by 
fire recently, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The mill was 
established in 1908, and had a capital of 
$300,000. It had a managing staff of 
30, and employed 100 workmen. The 
daily capacity was about 300 bbls. The 
only insurance was on the machinery, 
which was covered to 85 per cent of its 
value. Cuartzs C, Harr. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT ACREAGE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ta.—Oklahoma has 
a winter wheat acreage of 3,350,000 bus, 
or about 90 per cent of the acreage of 
last fall, according to the Dec. 1 report 
of the state board of agriculture, and the 
average growing condition on that date 
was 86, compared with 80 on the same 
date last year. Northwestern counties 
have 99 per cent, of the previous year’s 
acreage, west-central 88, southwestern 
82, central 86, south-central 90, east- 
central 93, northeastern 64, and north- 
central 74. The 1923 production of wheat 
was estimated at 37,387,000 bus, com- 
pared with 31,350,000 in 1922 and 47,325,- 
000 in 1921. 
The chinch bug and the hessian fly are 
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doing a little damege to growing wheat 
in Woodward County, the report says. 
“Wheat now is generally in good shape 
for pasture and is entering the winter 
with good prospects.” 

Reports from southern counties of the 
Texas panhandle say wheat is growing 
rapidly, in some places abnormally and 
in other places too thick on the ground. 
In Childress County the acreage is con- 
siderably larger than last year. Wheat 
fields in the panhandle are being grazed 
where the ground is dry enough. 





BAKERY MERGER PROCEEDINGS 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The amalgamation 
of the Ward Baking Co. and the United 
Bakeries Corporation is expected here 
before Jan. 1, to take the form of a 
purchase of the Ward concern. Nego- 
tiations are now going on, and there is 


apparently nothing to prevent their final - 


consummation. 

A letter has been sent out by George 
S. Ward, president of the Ward Baking 
Co., to all department heads advising 
them of the proposal, asking them to 
stick to their jobs and telling them they 
will be given an opportunity to sell 
their stock for cash or exchange it for 
new securities. . 

The new purchasing corporation will 
have an aggregate of about $75,000,000, 
with bakeries and depots in some 30 
cities. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





ANOTHER KANSAS CITY HEARING 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Another hearing on 
the petition of several middle western 
states for a reduction in rates on grain 
and grain products will be held in Kan- 
sas City, Jan. 31, at which time all un- 
finished testimony will be taken, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced. The case was opened here a 
month ago, and, since that time, hear- 
ings have been held in various sections of 
the West. After the reopening of the 
case here Jan. 31, members of the Com- 
mission will stay in session until the tes- 
timony is completed. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





OFFICIAL CLOSE OF NAVIGATION 

Doututa, Minn.—Navigation officially 
closed Dec. 10 with the arrival of the 
steamer J. M. Kennedy from the lower 
lakes, the last boat to come from there. 
The same boat left Dec. 11 for Fort 
William. 

The season has been one of the most 
remarkable, as far as the western end 
of Lake Superior is concerned, of any 
ever. experienced. While insurance is 
off and the boats are not taking any 
more cargoes, the weather could hardly 
be more favorable to navigating, being 
mild, quiet and clear. 

On Lake Superior, boats will continue 
to run for some time, probably as long 
as the good weather continues. The run 
from Fort William is a short one, and 
the risks are so light that vessels and 
shippers are not afraid to take chances 
of storms. 

Few boats will winter here, probably 
not more than a half dozen. 

F. G. Capison. 





HOUSE BILL TO RAISE GRAIN DUTY 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Representative 
William Williamson, of South Dakota, is 
the author of a House bill amending the 
tariff law to provide an import duty of 
50c bu on wheat and 10c lb on alfalfa 
seed. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1923 and 1922, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported 

by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 12,604,570 6,397,231 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 54,938,727 69,756,276 


Via Canadian ports. 13,295,097 12,409,274 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 882,571 8,291,184 

Via Canadian ports. 16,846,072 10,288,561 








Totals ..scccccceses 98,567,037 102,142,526 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 56,929 188,087 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 343,918 263,374 

Via Canadian ports. 767,538 1,001,016 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports ..... 839,975 509,254 

Via Canadian ports. 960,703 805,342 

TOSS oc cwicsvvecioes 2,969,063 2,763,073 
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GRAIN ACT ENFORCEMENT 


Government Agencies Being Formed to Pre- 
vent Dissemination of Misleading Mar- 
ket or Crop Information 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Government agencies 
are being organized to collect more ef- 
fectively information to carry out the 
provisions of the grain futures act 
against the dissemination of misleading 
market or crop information, according 
to the annual report of the grain futures 
administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Definite information as to the various 
phases of grain futures trading, regard- 
ed of value in passing upon the functions 
performed by the 10 authorized contract 
exchanges, was in the course of being 
carefully gathered at the time the re- 
port was framed. - 

With reference to difficulties met in en- 
forcing the act after the promulgation 
of the regulations requiring “er | reports 
of purchases, sales, receipts, deliveries, 
and on long and short trades, the report 
says: “It has already been found in the 
short period that has elapsed that sub- 
stantially all reports are received within 
the time required, and it is expected that 
soon there will be no failures in this 
regard.” 

The report says that since the close 
of the fiscal year there has been an up- 
ward tendency in the wheat market, not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been 
no alteration in the government’s re- 
quirements. This latter statement was 
made in answer to the opposition to daily 
reports and the allegations that specu- 
lative buyers had been frightened out 
of the market because of the govern- 
ment’s having access to customers’ ac- 
counts. 





Cuantes C, Harr. 





TO RENEW WATERWAY DISCUSSION 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The United 
States government has requested the Ca- 
nadian government to resume at its 
earliest convenience the question of the 
St. Lawrence deeper waterways proposal, 
the Department of State has announced. 
Negotiations with the Ottawa authorities 
were taken up a year ago, when the 
United States government announced it 
was ready to negotiate a treaty for car- 
rying out the project. At that time the 
Canadian government answered that, be- 
cause of the large amount of money in- 
volved and the extensive nature of the 
project, it was not ready to proceed. 
Since then considerable pressure has been 
brought by western provinces of Canada 
on Prime Minister McKenzie-King to 
get him to revive the subject. 

Cartes C, Harr. 





BUFFALO RECEIPTS SHOW DECLINE 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Buffalo’s grain receipts for 
the i923 navigation season, including 
downbound cargoes, will reach approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 bus. This bears out 
predictions that this year’s receipts 
would show a decline of nearly 85,000,000 
bus, compared with 1922, when lake grain 
received here totaled 262,000,000 bus. 
Montreal receipts this year will approxi- 
mate 88,000,000 bus, very little of which 
passed through this port. 

. P. D. Fannestock. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 1, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 


Oct. 28-Nov. 3........ 2,668 3,148 2,907 
See: GE c'Wn viewd vecee 2,645 3,007 2,423 
4 Ae | | 2,676 3,157 2,437 
Nov. 18-24 ..........-. 2,792 3,271. 2,017 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1..... .. 2,644 2,960 2,059 
July 1-Dec. 1 ...... 58,991 63,038 62,500 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 1, 
bbls— 

po eer 7,609 6,457 7,778 
TOMPOTtS .ncccsccccces 125 221 155 


Wheat, July 1-Dec. 1, 
bus— ‘ 
Receipts from farms. .460,000 505,000 571,000 


TREDOTAS co cccccccsccce 52,5620 103,502 147,088 
Imports .ccccccccsces 10,500 10,486 8,218 
Ground by mills ..... 271,358 283,671 281,948 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 1, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 76,721 36,066 60,608 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.134,301 140,419 128,812 








rf 
3 
4 
f 
a 
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GAIN IN CROP VALUES 


Government Report Shows General Advance 
in Returns Over Last Year— 
Wheat Values Lower 


Larger acre yields and better prices 
generally of most of the important farm 
crops of the country, combined with an 
increase of about 600,000 acres in the ag- 
gregate planted area, lifted the total 
value of this year’s crops $872,891,000 
above last year. Value of this year’s 
crops is placed at $8,322,695,000 by the 
Department of Agriculture in its final 
crop report of the year. Values are 
based on the farm price of the crops on 
Dec, 1. 

Corn is the nation’s most valuable 
crop, with a total value of $2,222,013,- 
000. Cotton ranks second, with an ag- 
gregate of $1,768,885,000, the value of 
the lint being $1,563,347,000 and of cot- 
tonseed $205,538,000. Hay is the only 
other crop the value of which exceeds 
$1,000,000,000, its total being $1,390,- 
967,000. 

Acre yields were larger this year than 
last for corn, winter wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, tobacco, sugar beets and 
peanuts. Smaller acre yields than last 
year were reported for spring wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, hay and 
cotton. 

The acre yield of corn averaged 1 bu 
per acre more than last year’s acre 
yield, and the price was almost 7c per 
bu more, while the total production was 
$,054,395,000 bus, or 148,000,000 larger 
than last year. The area planted was 
1,312,000 acres more than last year, and 
the value about $11,000,000 more. 

Winter wheat yields averaged .7 bu 
per acre more than last year and the 
total production was only about 14,000,- 
000 bus less than last year on an area 
2,836,000 acres less. The price was 9.7c 
less per bu. 

Yields of spring wheat were 2.7 bu 
per acre less than last year, the area 
was about 1,200,000 acres less, and the 
total production about 77,000,000 bus 
less. 

The area of cotton picked was about 
4,400,000 acres more than last year, but 
the yield per acre was 12.8 lbs less. 
Total production is 219,183 bales more, 
and with the price per pound 7.2c more 
than last year, the total value of the lint 
is about $400,000,000 above last year’s 
crop. 

Production and aggregate farm values 
of the leading cereal and feed crops, and 
of potatoes and cotton, are shown in the 
following table: 





Bushels Value 
Winter wheat .... 572,340,000 $543,825,000 
Spring wheat .... 213,401,000 181,676,000 
All wheat ........ 785,741,000 725,501,000 
COP cece eccccene 3,054,395,000 2,222,013,000 
| Se 1,299,823,000 539,253,000 
Perr 198,185,000 106,955,000 
PN aid wey ¢.5 14-6 63,023,000 40,804,000 
Buckwheat ...... 13,920,000 12,984,000 
FPiaxseed ........ 17,429,000 36,733,000 
Potatoes ......... 412,392,000 339,322,000 
Sweet potatoes ... 97,177,000 95,091,000 
Hay, tame ....... *89,098,000 1,253,364,000 
BRO, WHE wc ccccces *17,528,000 137,603,000 
BE ED bewesreaee *106,626,000 1,390,967,000 
oo ee +10,081,000 1,563,347,000 
Cottonseed ....... *4,476,000 205,538,000 
*Tons. tBales. 


United States—Grain Crops 

Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 

States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Baney Rye Flax wh’t 
1923. 786 3,054 ,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 862 2,891 1,201 186 96 12 165 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 


1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 §©60. 11 18 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148) «675 7 #414 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 «63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 #14 «12 


1915 1,026 2,995 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 1% 


1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +=41 #18 «14 
1912, 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 «18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 18 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 178 30 20 16 


1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1906. 693 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 «623 )~— 16 


1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 «#627 :~«614 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 39 16 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 «618 ~= «616 
1900. 622 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 a Sa 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 48626 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 824 14 


1895. 467 2,151 824 87 37 .. 16 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
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age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
Acres——_, -—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1923... 39,750 18,603 68,253 572 214 786 
1922... 42,127 19,603 61,630 686 276 862 


63,696 600 215 815 
61,148 611 222 833 
76,694 760 208 968 
69,181 565 356 921 
45,941 418 233 651 
62,786 482 158 640 
60,469 674 
63,541 685 
60,184 624 240 763 
45,815 400 330 730 
49,643 431 191 621 
45,681 434 
46,723 446 291 737 
47,557 438 227 665 
45,211 409 225 634 
47,306 493 242 735 
47,364 419 273 693 
44,075 325 228 652 
49,466 402 236 638 
46,202 363 307 670 


20,282 
21,127 
25,200 
22,051 
18,611 
17,956 
19,161 
17,533 
18,485 
19,243 
20,381 
18,352 
18,203 
17,531 
16,800 
17,355 
17,872 
17,044 
16,954 
19,545 


1921... 43,414 
1920... 40,016 
1919... 50,494 
1918... 37,1380 
1917... 27,430 
1916... 34,829 
1915... 41,308 
1914... 36,008 
1913... 31,690 
1912... 26,671 
1911... 29,163 
1910... 27,329 
1909... 28,330 
1908... 30,026 
1907... 28,406 
1906... 29,951 
1905... 29,988 
1904... 27,031 
1903... 32,510 
1902... 26,657 


Government Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
April May June July Aug. Final 
389 ©6400 


1912..... 493 370 363 3658 

1913..... 663 6513 492 483 6510 624 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 676 685 
1916..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
1917..... 430 366 873 402 417 413 
1918..... 560 672 686 657 555 665 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1920..... 484 484 603 618 532 £611 
1921..... 621 629 678 573 6543 600 
1922..... 673 684 607 569 641 586 
1923..... 572 578 681 686 6568 572 


Average 574 568 662 658 647 671 


SPRING WHEAT 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
265 271 290 300 330 3830 
252 218 238 ##+$4248 242 240 
262 274 ##+%236 221 216 206 

307 822 345 3652 

246 269 199 156 162 156 

282 276 236 4250 242 224 

343 333 322 342 368 #83856 

343 322 225 208 203 # 208 

276 46291 ©6261 287 4218 222 

261 2356 212 209 196 # 215 





Average 273 272 251 249 250 252 





DEATH OF HENRY E. BROOKS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Henry E. Brooks, for many 
years sales manager for the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
later in a similar capacity for the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, died at his 
home there today. He is survived by 
Mrs. Brooks and one son, Harry Brooks, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Brooks was an old-time miller and 
sales manager. In earlier days he was 
connected with the Daisy, Roller Mills, 
Milwaukee, and later served in various 
capacities with northwestern mills. For 
the past 20 years he had been employed 
in the Southwest, save for a period of 
about two years when he was manager 
of the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. He 
had not been active in business since his 
retirement from the Western Star com- 
pany about a year ago. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





SHIPS NEARING THE SCRAP HEAP 
Wasuineton, D, C.—Unless govern- 
ment aid is granted, the ships of the 
present government owned merchant ma- 
rine will go to the scrap heap within five 
years, Commissioner Plummer asserted 
in a speech before the Washington Board 
of Trade. He declared it an impossi- 
bility for American ships to carry car- 
s to and from this country in compe- 
tition with foreign flags without govern- 
ment assistance. This aid, he said, a 
congressional committee had found 
should be $5 a gross ton. 
“That this must be so,” said Commis- 


sioner Plummer, “the following facts un- 
questionably demonstrate: Since the 
World War England alone has built 6,- 
000,000 tons of shipping, or nearly three 
times the amount’ of our government 
owned vessels now in operation. Every 
one of these new ships was built and 
equipped for a particular service, while 
most of our ships were built solely with 
an eye to quick construction for the 
purpose of saving the necks of those who 
are now so ambitious to push us off the 
seas. This statement means that, since 
the armistice, England has rebuilt more 
than one quarter of her entire merchant 
fleet, while we have been struggling 
along with the craft we had. 

“As a result, already one third of the 
fleet which our country built for the 
World War is scrapped or listed for 
scrapping. Meanwhile Germany, France 
and other maritime nations have been, 
and still are, building. And they have 
increased their hold upon the ocean 
trade.” Cuartes C. Harr. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Demand Limited—Holland Market Handi- 
capped by Heavy Stocks and Arrivals 
—American Offers Out of Line 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market remains very 
quiet, with demand exceedingly limited. 
Top Canadian patents are offered at 34s 
3d @35s 3d ($5.25@5.40 per bbl), exports 
at 32s 3d@32s 6d ($4.95@5), ¢.i.f., Jan- 
uary seaboard. No American offers are 
reported. 

Australian is firm at 3ls 3d@39s, c.i-f., 
January seaboard. Home milled straight 
run is quoted equal to 33s 6d, c.i.f., but 
is selling around 32s. 

The Holland market is handicapped 
by heavy stocks and arrivals. American 
offers, on the basis of 15.60@15.90 flor- 
ins ($5.30@5.40 per bbl) for hard wheat 
straights, are out of line with home 
milled at 15.75 florins. 

The London market will be closed Dec. 
24 to 27. C. F. G. Rarxes. 











SURVEY OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics expects soon to 
have completed its survey of the co- 
operative marketing movement, Lloyd S. 
Tenny, assistant chief of the bureau, told 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of State Marketing Officials held 
in Chicago. He traced the early record 
of efforts at co-operation from 1875 to 
date. In 1840 there were 50 farmers’ so- 
cieties; in 1858 some 900 were listed by 
the Patent Office, and in 1868 there were 
1,350. Mr. Tenny followed the growth 
of co-operation through the Grange pe- 
riod of 1867 to 1876, and until 1893, 
when the California fruit growers’ ex- 
change was organized. 

In 1915 reports were received from 
5,424 active farmers’ business organiza- 
tions, with a membership of 661,728, do- 
ing a business of $624,940,448 annually. 
A similar survey began in 1922. Through 
the co-operation of crop reporters a new 
list has been made, which in November 
last included 8,313 associations. This is 
not all, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the total is more 
than 10,000. More than 70 per cent of 
these is located in the 12 north central 
states. More than 31 per cent is devoted 
to selling grain, dairy 22 per cent, live 
stock 14 per cent, fruits and vegetables 
10 per cent, and the rest scattered. The 
total business of these associations in 
1921 was over $1,500,000,000. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
632 704 388 996 
665 623 236 450 
987 821 236 607 
612 635 148 609 
617 518 102 975 
765 535 666 978 


August .... 657 691 454 288 1,171 
September. . 456 697 361 310 463 
October . 
November.. 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 
December .. coe 1,668 748 608 1,237 


4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 


Totals.. *9,807 9,485 7,279 


—— 


4,894 4,304 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


11,069 7,879 6,887 65,573 


*Bleven months, 


9,664 10,827 


7,989. 17,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 


‘Mills Corporation at Geneva. 
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SOFT WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Millers of Missouri and Illinois Attend Joint 
Meeting at St. Louis to Talk Over 


Ruel Prohi 


ss 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special 'Tel- 
egram)—Nearly 75 soft winter wheat 
millers from Missouri and Illinois are in 
attendance at a joint meeting at the 
Missouri Athletic Association rooms, St, 
Louis, for the purpose of considering 
problems of the industry and the best 
solutions. The meeting was called to 
order by George W. Ziebold, president 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
and then was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Associa‘ ion, 
spoke at length, first mentioning some 
of the soft wheat millers’ difficu' ies, 
such as the decrease in home baking and 
the inroads made in the Southeast by 
spring and hard winter wheat niills, 
As a remedy he suggested pushing the 
sale of good grade self-rising flour, ind 
added that, to remain in business, co idi- 
tions must be met as they arise. 

A number of millers gave their 0 in- 
ions as to the best solution for p.ob- 
lems of the soft wheat milling indus‘ ry, 
among which were development of home 
trade, urging state institutions to ise 
and advocate the use of flour made f:om 
wheat milled within the state, co-op: ra- 
tive advertising, an effort toward ce.sa- 
tion by all soft wheat mills from gri:d- 
ing or jobbing hard or spring wiicat 
flour, and looking~closely after produc- 
tion costs. 

Following the morning session, luich- 
eon was served at the Athletic Club, im- 
mediately followed by the afternoon <es- 
sion. 

The afternoon meeting was opened by 
the reading of a very able paper by \\'il- 
liam Meek, regarding business princi) )les 
and ethics of the milling industry. in 
which he urged against mills’ mee! ing 
unethical practices of competitors. 

Following remarks by Mr. McLemore, 
several millers spoke in favor of insist- 
ing upon all carrying charges being }aid 
as a further means of meeting present 
conditions. The suggestion was mide 
that all mills should analyze sales more 
thoroughly and do business only with 
reputable dealers. The chaotic European 
situation was blamed for much of the 
present trouble of both farmers «nd 
millers. 

Resolutions were adopted to the effect 
that the same group of millers be assem- 
bled semiannually, and that the execu- 
tive committees of the three organiza- 
tions represented in the meeting, the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Club, the (en- 
tral Missouri Millers’ Association, «nd 
the Southwestern Missouri Millers’ A -so- 
ciation, exchange mutually beneficia! in- 
formation. The work of the Soft W)icat 
Millers’ Association was indorsed. 

W. G. Martin, Je. 














AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 

A cabled report to the Departmen! of 
Commerce gives the 1929-23 acreage of 
wheat in Australia as 9,778,610, anc the 
yield as 109,446,549 bus. A conscerva- 
tive estimate places the 1923-24 acreage 
at about 10,000,000, and the yield at 
approximately 120,000,000 bus. ‘The crop 
is reported in excellent condition. A 
high estimate of the stocks on hand is 
20,000,000 bus, and 15,000,000 it is 
thought were available for export a‘ the 
end of November, 1923, of the 192-23 
harvest, 





FIRE DAMAGES BUFFALO FACTOKY 

Burrawo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—(S) ecial 
Telegram)—Fire on Dec. 17 caused *15,- 
000 damage in the plant of the Pr:iier 
The com- 
pany manufactures grinding and mixing 
machinery. The loss is covered by ivsur- 
ance. P. D. Fannesto: «- 





FARM LOAN BOARD’S MAINTENANCE 

Wasutnetron, D. C.—The Federal 
Farm Loan Board, under a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Smoot, of Utah, would 
be given power to levy semiannually ‘pon 
the federal land banks and joint stock 
land banks in proportion to their joint 
assets an assessment sufficient to pay 
estimated expenses and salaries of its 


members and employees. 
, gaa C. Hart. 
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With the approach of the holiday sea- 
son and the subsequent stock taking 
period, flour sales naturally are light. 
This is usually the quietest period of 
the year. Sales are at a low ebb, but 
millers anticipate some degree of activ- 
ity after Jan. 1. Bakers generally are 
credited with carrying fairly heavy 
stocks of flour, but supplies in the hands 
of jobbers and those who cater to fam- 
ily trade are about depleted, and these 
interests should be heard from early in 
1924, 

Millers here say that recent failures in 
the East threw a lot of distress flour on 
the market. While patents are hard to 
sell, the demand for first clear exceeds 
the supply. Most mills are oversold on 
this grade, and report daily inquiry for 
more. Second clear is also wanted. Re- 
cent sales for export cleaned up accumu- 
lations, and there is little second clear 
to be had for shipment before February. 

‘The trade is exceedingly slow in order- 
ing out flour against old contracts. Some 
mil!s, in order to keep running, have been 
coinpelled to place flour in transit to cus- 
toners who failed to furnish the neces- 
sary directions, and have notified them 
to be prepared to take delivery when it 
arrives at destination. This was the only 
alternative. Mills are carrying a lot of 
flour that is past due, and must either 
ship or further curtail operations. As 
it is, they are running now less than 
half time. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Dec. 18 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COttOM ceeadehecnecs $6.30@6.75 $6.95 @7.60 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.25 6.80@7.05 
Second patent .......- 5.85@6.05 6.60@6.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.10 56.10@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.40 3.60@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. ; 
DURUM 


Advancing premiums and stronger op- 
tions are making it increasingly difficult 
for durum millers to get cost on semo- 
lina sales, Macaroni manufacturers are 
interested in fresh purchases, but their 
bids usually are 30@50c bbl under mills’ 
minimums. One or two round lots were 
sold within the week by Minneapolis 
mills, and further inquiry is reported. 

In the week ending Dec. 15, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 61,788 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
905 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


Dec. 18 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.80@6.00 $5.70@5.80 
Fancy patent .. 5.50@5.75 s A 


1. 410@4.50 4.85@4.95 
: $:30@3.50 3.90@4.10 


MILLFEED 

A brisk demand developed for mill- 
feed in the week ending Dec. 15, but the 
market is again quiet. Prices reacted $2 
@3 ton for prompt shipment, with de- 
ferred deliveries commanding a_pre- 
mium over spot. Sections that for a 
long time were not heard from are again 
in the market in a limited way. The 
East, however, is still inactive. 

Mixed car demand is good. Mills have 
been cultivating this trade recently, in 
order to encourage the movement of 
flour. For a while they were naming 
very low prices on feed in mixed cars, 
but have now advanced their quotations 
to a parity with straight cars. Jobbers 
M a position to offer mixed cars of feed 
are ong a good business this week in 
Towa. isconsin, southern Illinois and 


Durum flour ... 
Clear 











southern Indiana buyers are also in the 
market for standard middlings. This 
grade has strengthened comparatively 
more than have others. Sales for 
prompt shipment are reported at $25 
ton, and for February at $26, but little 
is obtainable now at these levels. 

Demand for flour middlings and red 
dog has picked up very perceptibly. 
Offerings of all grades by interior mills 
have about dried up. The market is in 
a very healthy condition, and everything 
points to further advances as consump- 
tion increases. Stocks are undeniably 
light, buying tor winter needs past due 
but apparently beginning, while city 
mills have virtually withdrawn from the 
market for prompt shipment. Alto- 
gether, the feed market is almost com- 
pletely reversed from what it was two 
weeks ago. . 

Mills quote bran at $26@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26, flour middlings $29@ 
30.50 and red dog $32@34, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Dec. 18 Year ago 
So) eee ee Biicca @25.50 $25.00@26.00 


Stand. middlings.. .....@25.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@29.00 28.50@29.50 
R. dog, 140-I1b jute 29.00@33.00 31.00@33.00 


STORAGE CHARGE HEARING SET 


Minneapolis and southern Minnesota 
milling interests recently asked for a 
suspension of tariffs filed by northern 
roads, operating between Minneapolis 
and Duluth-Superior, covering dockage, 
handling and storage charges on flour 
and feed at the Head of the Lakes. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended the tariffs, and the case has 
been set for a hearing on Jan. 16 in the 
United States court rooms in Minneapo- 
lis, Commissioner Mooney officiating. 


SHORT COURSE FOR MILL CHEMISTS 


Applications for entrance to the short 
course for milling chemists, to be held at 
the University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
Jan. 8-11, have been received from New 
York, St. Louis, Newark, Winnipeg, and 
other points. The enrollment will, of 
necessity, be limited to 24, and indica- 
tions are that the quota will soon be 
filled. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey will be in charge, 
assisted by Drs. R. A. Gortner, LeRoy 
S: Palmer, J. J. Willaman, H. K. Hayes, 
E. C. Stakman and R. N, Chapman. 
The laboratory sessions will be held in 
the afternoons; no limit has been placed 
on enrollment for the forenoon lecture 
sessions. The qualifications for entrance 
are not rigid, so far as previous experi- 
ence or education are concerned. A fee 
of $7.50 will be charged for the lec- 
ture course, and $2.50 additional for 
laboratory exercises. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and mill managers of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. was held at the head- 
quarters of the corporation in Minneap- 
olis, Dec. 10-12. Among those present 
from out of town were W. R. Cheeley, 
John Wacek and R. A. Henderson, 
Sioux City, and S, A. Salter and W. E. 
Weeks, Davenport, Iowa; C. Ritz, Mont- 
real; P. B. Wicks, Winnipeg; A. J. Mac- 
Millen, Calgary; K. A. McLennan, Van- 
couver, B. C; P. J. Seegar, Wells, J. F. 
Wrabek and L. A. Steiner, New Prague, 
and W. S. Turner, Blue Earth, Minn. 

The old officers were re-elected, as 
follows: F. A. Bean president, F. A. 


‘Bean, Jr.,. vice president, and W. L. 


Harvey secretary and treasurer. 
NOTES 
The new Occident elevator, Duiuth, is 
now in operation. 
Charles C. Bovey, director Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from the East. 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1.50 ton lower for the week. 


Ray McClung, of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
in Washington. 


H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Mill- 
feed, Inc., Minneapolis, is calling on his 
Iowa connections. 


An improved demand is noted for lin- 
seed oil meal, with spot prices firm at 
$46 ton, Minneapolis. 


J. F. Brown, Boston manager for the 
King Midas Milling Co., is visiting the 
home office in Minneapolis. 

Leslie F. Miller, of the sales force 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. is call- 
ing on the trade in Pacific Coast states. 


Charles T. Olson, manager Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, who has been 
in Cuba for some time, is expected home 
soon. 


W. R. Cheeley, manager Mystic Mills, 
Sioux City, Iowa, plans to leave shortly 
for California, to be gone about two 
months. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. gave a 
Christmas party to its employees in the 
general offices, Minneapolis, the evening 
of Dec. 18. 


Edward S. Selby, former manager of 
the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
is now treasurer of the packing firm of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 18 as follows: 
sight, $4.37; three-day, $4.36%; 60-day, 
$4.3444. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.06. 


R. S. Thorpe, manager Pittsburgh 
office, and W. K. St. Claire, manager 
Dallas, Texas, office, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., are visiting headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. 


The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. Minneapolis, is installing five 
large square sifters in the Columbia 
mill, bought through James Pye, of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


The State Industrial Committee of 
North Dakota has granted additional 
credit of $200,000 to the State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, according to a 
dispatch from Bismarck. 


The offices of the Electric Steel Ele- 
vator Co. have been moved from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Security 
Building, adjoining those of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. The two com- 
panies are closely aftiliated. 


Based on the close, Dec. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 97c, No. 1 northern 94c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 
northern 94c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 85c, No. 1 northern 79c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27"Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Dec. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. ‘ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B and 
C (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bbis tivity 

Wee, G«I6 .. ccsces's 561,100 223,497 40 
Previous week ... 561,100 229,969 41 
Year ago ........ 561,100 291,585 51 
Two years ago... 546,000 222,485 41 
Three years ago.. 546,000 279,480 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 403,380 73 
Five years ago... 546,000 445,140 85 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 22... ....-- 264,185 206,140 248,690 
Dec. 15... 223,497 291,585 222,485 279,480 
Dec. 8.... 229,970 343,432 183,120 296,645 
Dec. 1.... 236,420 363,092 204,040 336,635 
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Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
WOR, BB. .0 edesecs GOTS.. secces 1,070 
Dec. 15... 1,271 Maar 1,430 
BOA. Bia 1,428 1,540 715 355 
ee aaa 714 800 335 355 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OG, DehB ccicece 355,740 193,047 54 
Previous week ... 411,240 225,311 55 
SOP GRE ose ccrce 355,740 205,127 58 
Two years ago... 421,890 187,225 43 
Three years ago.. 411,390 203,985 49 
Four years ago... 417,660 230,740 55 
Five years ago... 345,150 303,260 86 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Nov. 3.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,630 1,544 ... 
Nov. 10. 51 57,250 221,975 244,305 357 ... 
Nov. 17. 52 68,900 220,920 248,355 1,558 1,228 
Nov. 24. 57 65,300 272,445 275,040 3,957 3,804 
Dec. 1.. 60 67,240 246,580 217,790 2,255 1,172 
Dec. 8.. 62 68,540 225,310 236,590 357 ... 
Dec. 15. 53 59,290 193,047 205,127 


WHEAT 


A holiday feeling pervades the wheat 
market. Milling inquiry for several days 
has been light. Receipts are liberal and 
in excess of needs. With neither city nor 
country demand up to normal, premiums 
have declined until now they are 4@5c 
bu under Dec, 11. No, 1 dark northern 
is quoted at 1@10c bu over December, 
and No. 1 northern 4c under to 5c over. 

Deliveries to date on December con- 
tracts at Minneapolis have been 1,108,- 
000 bus. 

Arrivals of durum wheat continue 
heavy, but the percentage of milling 
varieties is light. In consequence, mill- 
ers have difficulty in supplying their 
needs, and premiums hold strong. No. 
1 amber is quoted at 2@10c bu over 
Duluth December, and choice at 12@15c 
over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark ‘No. 2 dark 
oS) eee $1.12 @1.23 $1.10 @1.21 
Sar 1.13% @1.24% 1.11% @1.22\% 
Ee 1.11% @1.21% 1.09% @1.19% 
ee Ree 1.12% @1.22% 1.10% @1.20% 
ee | aa 1.12% @1.22% 1.06% @1.17% 
OO. BB ow ieee 1.11% @1.22% 1.09% @1.20% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
SS Peer $1.11 @1.13 $1.09 @1.10 
i: Ue éa¢ 90% 1.12% @1.14% 1.10%@1.11\% 
Wee. 14 2.05. 1.10% @1.12% 1.08% @1.09% 
SS Serer 1.11% @1.13% 1.09% @1.10\% 
Ee 6s bce 1.10% @1.13% 1.075% @1.10% 
pS eee 1.10% @1.13% 1.08% @1.10% 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
. ae $1.09 $2.13% . 16... $1.09% $1.12% 
ee 1.09% 1.13% 17..... 1.09 1.12% 
BG... cee 1.08% 1.11% 18..... 1.08% 1.12% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


eS eee $ .93% @1.03% $ .91%@1.01% 
ear -93% @1.03% -91% @1.01\% 
ee: BR scaces -93 @1.03 -91 @1.01 
2 eae -93% @1.03% -91% @1.01% 
. 2 ae -94% @1.04% -92% @1.02\% 
, Sere -94 @1.04 -92 @1.02 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
) ee ae $ 91%@ .98% $ .90%@ .97% 
Dec. 18 ...... -91%@ .98% 90% @ .97% 
Dec, 14 ...... -91 @ .98 -90 @ .97 
ee, BB . neers -91% @ .98% -90% @ .97% 
ee -92%@ .99% 91% @ .98% 
Dec. 18 ...... 92 @ .99 -91 @ .98 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 15, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 2,677 3,075 2,104 2,780 
Duluth ....... 942 1,371 654 654 
Totals ...... 3,619 4,446 2,758 3,434 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 15, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis .. 50,501 58,832 49,153 51,319 
Deletn 2.2.08 21,916 38,328 32,549 28,349 
Totals ..... 72,417 97,160 81,702 79,668 


(Continued on page 1222.) 
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A general decline of 10c bbl in the 
week ending Dec. 15 brought flour quo- 
tations back to the levels prevailing a 
fortnight ago, but was not sufficiently 
large to stimulate sales. However, it 
was the first indication of lower values 
apparent in several weeks. A small de- 
cline in wheat, with slightly higher prices 
obtainable for millfeed, were the prin- 
cipal factors affecting the flour market. 

New bookings were about on a parity 
with other recent weeks, mostly ranging 
from 35 to 50 per cent of capacity, with 
a few plants on either side of those 
figures. Sales were made principally in 
lots of one or two cars for quick or 
prompt shipment, with both bakers and 
jobbers buying yrwnay J in larger 
volume for 60- and 90-day delivery. Re- 
ports of price cutting were not preva- 
lent, and millers said they were accept- 
ing bids only at their quotations. 

One factor indicated increased buying 
of flour within the next few weeks. Sev- 
eral companies received inquiriés, and a 
few had firm bids for round lots for de- 
livery after Jan. 1. These came from 
rather widely separated territories, and 
were mostly from jobbers. The conclu- 
sion drawn was that distributors were 
making every effort to turn their stocks 
into cash before time for inventories, 
after which the necessity of replenish- 
ment would bring substantially increased 
buying. 

Firm bids from jobbers were not far 
out of line, millozs said. One from cen- 
tral states territory was for 10,000 bbls 
short patent at a price equal to $6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City. It was not ac- 
cepted, despite the fact that it was not 
far below the price quoted by the mill re- 
ceiving the bid, and fully as high as the 
quotations of several southwestern 
plants. Inquiries were also reported 
from New York distributors for the first 
time in several weeks. 

Bakers have taken comparatively small 
quantities recently for February-March 
shipment. This class of trade, it is said, 
is not generally booked heavily beyond 
February, and millers expect them to 
cover before long for March and April 
requirements. At a material decline in 
prices, considerable business would prob- 
ably be booked up to the new crop 
period. 

Shipping instructions continued to 
tighten, and production fell*te a low 
point for the season. Buyers were un- 
willing to order out more than they 
could move readily at this time. Méill- 
ers do not expect improvement in this 
regard until after the holidays, and fur- 
ther reductions in the running time of 
southwestern mills are probable. 

Export trade has broadened somewhat, 
although the volume sold the current 
week has not been large. Principal de- 
mand was for first and second clear. 
Some export patent was also taken. The 
largest buyer continued to be the West 
Indies, but flour also moved to Finland, 
Holland, Germany and Belgium. First 
clear generally sold around $8.95, bulk, 
Kansas City, with second clear at $3.40 
@3.50. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Dec. 15): 
patent, $5.65@6.25; 95 per cent, $5.15@ 
5.75; straight, $4.90@5.40; first clear, 
$8.90@4.25; second clear, $3.45@3.75; 
low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


MILLFEED 


Reduced flour production in the South- 
west, with even further curtailment in 


prospect, strengthened millfeed prices in 
the week ending Dec. 15, although demand 
remained quiet. Prices closed about $1 
ton higher than the preceding week. 
Trading was not active, and about the 
only buying was by jobbers and other 
resellers who made purchases with the 
prospect of a material advance later in 
the month in mind. Bran for January- 
February shipment generally sold at 
premiums of $1@2 over the spot market. 
There was no trading of any consequence 
in brown shorts, although gray shorts 
sold to southern territory at slightly ad- 
vanced prices. Quotations of Dec. 15, 
sacked, per ton: bran, $25.50@26.75; 
brown shorts, $27@28; gray shorts, $30 
@31. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
ls bbls tivity 
Dec. 9-16 .....0. 150,900 94,616 62 
Previous week ... 150,900 105,271 69.7 
Year ago ......0% 132,900 114,329 86 
Two years ago... 105,900 78,700 74 
Five-year average ......-sssccseeee 76.4 
Ten-year AVCTAGS .... ee eee eee eneee 81.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 9-16 ....00e 510,030 314,425 61 
Previous week ... 510,030 307,908 60 
Year ABO ..cccces 507,030 351,543 69 
Two years ago... 492,330 265,749 53 

Five-year AVerage ....-.+seeeeecece 65.4 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... ss eceeeesccees 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,887 bbls, 23,495 in the previous 
week, 21,356 a year ago and 7,180 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 20 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 38 slow. 


PER CENT OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Dec. 
15, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 56 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 58 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 43 per cent the week end- 
ing Dec. 1. 
ST, JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Wet, OebS ccccccscccvecescs 22,122 46 
Previoys week ...........- 20,821 43 
i. - eer ee 35,544 74.9 
Tw FOOTE QO occcrcrsccie 21,648 45 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 12,675 21,125 105,950 91,700 
Wheat, bus.1,447,200 1,775,250 456,300 988,200 


Corn, bus... 538,750 277,500 252,500 46,250 
Oats, bus... 287,300 210,800 153,000 100,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 3,300 1,100 4,400 
Barley, bus. 42,000 18,000 13,000 16,900 
Bran, tons.. 700 1,380 3,520 4,360 
Hay, tons... 7,200 8,904 1,764 1,692 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Dec. 15: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.05@1.21, No. 2 $1.02@1.21, No. 3 
99c@$1.20, No. 4 95c@$1.17; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.10, No. 2 $1.09@1.10, No. 3 
$1.06@1.08, No. 4 $1.04@1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 67@67%c, No. 3 
6544 @66c, No. 4 6244@63c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 68c, No. 3 66%c, No. 4 64%4c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 6644@67c, No. 3 65@ 
65%c, No. 4 62144 @638c. 


CORN GOODS 

Corn millers have lowered prices on 
their products slightly. The following 
quotations for car lots, in 100-Ilb cotton 
sacks, were current in Kansas City Dec. 
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15: cream meal, $3.70; pearl meal, $3.60; 
standard meal, $8.50; corn bran, ton, 
$29; hominy feed, $28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 5244c, 
December seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 524%c, December seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 50%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, December sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 63c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%4c, via 
New York 60c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5844c, via New 
York 66c. 


TOAST COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


At the final organization meeting in 
preparation for an intensive campaign 
to further the use of toast in Kansas 
City, representatives of most of the in- 
dustries which would be affected were 
present. A permanent committee was 
chosen, composed of a representative of 
each line of business. Each member of 
the permanent committee will carry for- 
ward the work of the campaign in his 
own industry, under the general chair- 
manship of Otis B. Durbin. The cam- 
paign will start the second week in Jan- 
uary. A few additions will probably 
be made to the names on the committee, 
Mr. Durbin said. 

The following members were appoint- 
ed: bakers, R. L. Nafziger, Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., and W. M. Champe, Consumers’ 
Bread Co; millers, W. R. Morris, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; butter manufacturers, 
C. H. Minor, Harding Creamery Co; sirup 
manufacturers, Mr. Russell, Bliss Sirup 
Refining Co; grocers, H. C. Balsinger, 
National Retail Grocers’ Association and 
Mr. Long, Kansas City Retail Grocers’ 
Association; flour handlers, F. M. Cole, 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc; Hotel 
Men’s Association, G. L. Duffey; adver- 
tising, J. B. Hinson, Hinson Advertising 
Co; women’s clubs, Mrs. George W. 
Davis, chairman Round Table of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. The Women’s Commercial 
Club, Women’s Dining Club, Women’s 
Athletic Club and the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association will also be represented on 
the committee, working with Mrs. Davis. 

The Kansas City Master Bakers’ Club 
has discontinued its toast campaign in 
the local newspapers, and is holding the 
money appropriated for it until the gen- 
eral campaign is started. 


MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Announcement was made Dec. 11 that 
the Moore-Lowry interests, which recent- 
ly purchased the Kansas City property 
of the Kansas City Milling Co., would 
operate it under style of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co. instead of the 
Kansas City Mills Co., the name original- 
ly chosen. The decision to change was 
brought about by the probability of con- 
stant confusion between the name first 
selected and the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
the principal office of which is in Kansas 
City. The change will involve merely a 
legal detail in changing the company’s 
charter and transferring title. 

The newly acquired mill will be op- 
erated a couple of days for a test of 
the equipment to determine the changes 
necessary to producing flour of the qual- 
ity milled by the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., owned by the same interests, at 
Wichita, Kansas. The company’s policy 
will be to make a high grade flour from 
strong wheat, to be sold at a good price 
on quality basis, following closely along 
the lines which have brought outstand- 
ing success to Mr. Moore, Mr. Lowry and 
their associates in the Wichita enterprise. 


E. V. HOFFMAN HOME sOON 


E. V. Hoffman, vice president and 
general manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
is expected to return home soon from 
Rochester, Minn., according to his broth- 
er, Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. E. V. Hoffman went to 
Rochester late in November, when his 
health became seriously impaired. His 
condition has improved under treatment 
at the Mayo hospital to a point where 
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it is believed that a long rest will re- 
store his vigor completely. It is prob- 
able that he will spend this winter in 
the South. 


MILLS TO CURTAIL OPERATIONS 


A number of millers at Kansas City 
and other southwestern points have in- 
dicated their intention of taking advan- 
tage of the present inactivity in shipping 
instructions by closing down their plants 
long enough to make minor repairs. A 
few mills will be down several days. 

The volume of past-due contracts be- 
ing carried on the books of mills is not 
particularly large, millers say, but it is 
doubtful if they will be reduced until 
after Jan. 1. In several instances, book- 
ings have been made in sufficient vol- 
ume to represent 50 per cent of capacity 
for the rest of the crop year. , 


NOTES 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City recently. 

H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector at 
Galveston, reports that no grain was 
cleared from that port in November. 


Albert Eckman, Illinois representative 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
visiting the home office of his comp:ny 
here. , 

Murray K. Guthrie, Washburn-Cro:by 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Kansas City re- 
cently, helping in the organization of the 
local toast campaign. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, Kansas 
City, has been called to Pomona, Kansas, 
by the severe illness of his mother. 


W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co, of the Southwest, has re- 
turned from a 10 days’ trip to the South- 
east, following a brief visit to Chicago. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New ira 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
making a business trip to southeastern 
states, and he will be away about a fort- 
night. 

Howard Cunningham, district  siles 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
is on a business trip to the East, «nd 
will visit the trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kan- 
sas public utilities commission, will pre- 
sent the arguments of several southwest- 
ern cities against consolidation of rail- 
road systems in the final hearing in 
Washington, Jan. 7. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain €o., Chicago, was in Kansas City 
recently. He announced that plans for 
the $600,000 improvements on the Armour 
Grain Co.’s elevator “A,” near Turner, 
Kansas, had about been completed. 

H. V. Nye, formerly manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
who, with Mrs. Nye, has been visiting in 
Kansas City for about 10 days, is moior- 
ing to his former home in Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nye will probably be in 
the East the remainder of the winter. 

Herbert S. Hadley, president Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, recently ad- 
dressed the members of the Missouri Bar 
Association at their annual meeting in 
Kansas City. Mr. Hadley, who is a for- 
mer governor of Missouri, is now chan- 
cellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

The Smith-Whyte Grain Co., Kansas 
City, is liquidating its affairs and will 
discontinue business Jan. 1, due tv re- 
duced volume of business. All obliga- 
tions of the company will be met in full. 
The firm is composed of Joseph Wyte, 
who holds the Kansas City Boar’ of 
Trade membership, W. E. Smith and W. 
D. Smith. 

A proposed increase of 6c per 10: lbs 
in rates on flour from Colorado, K«nsas 
and Missouri to points in Carolina ‘ert! 
tory, originally scheduled to become ef- 
fective Dec. 10, has been suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 02 
the protest of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, until April 8, 1924, A hearing 
will be held in the meantime. 

The proposed amendment to the rules 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
whereby storage charges on grain for 
the first 10 days would have been il- 
creased, was defeated by members when 
the question was submitted to vote. The 
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ballots showed 103 for to 72 against the 
proposal. A two thirds majority is nec- 
essary when voting on a change in rules. 

Judge Arba S. Van Valkenburgh, of 
the federal court, has ordered all claims 
against the assets of the Moore-Lawless 
Grain Co. to be filed on or before Jan. 
5. B. C. Moore is receiver for the com- 
pany. Included in the assets yet to be 
liquidated is the Kansas-Central elevator 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. It was said 
that creditors of the company will re- 
alize 40@50c on the dollar. 

The Western Trunk Line Committee 
has approved a rate on flour from lower 
Missouri River crossings, when originat- 
ing beyond, to Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire and Menomonie, Wis., of 24446c 
per 100 lbs, and the rate from Omaha, 
Neb., to those points has been approved 
at 22%c. The new rates reflect reduc- 
tions of 444c in each case. The action is 
the result of a hearing held in Chicago, 
Oct. 17, 1922. 

J. R. Blacker, Blacker Milling & Grain 
Co., Kansas City, recently returned from 
Chicago, where he conferred with execu- 
tives of the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee regarding switching charges made 
by railroads in Kansas City. An attempt 
is being made to have a uniform schedule 
of charges for all of greater Kansas 
City. At present, North Kansas City 
enjoys free switching, while industries 
located in other sections of town are 
charged for the service. No action has 
been taken by the railroad officials, but 
Mr. Blacker said that their interest had 
been reawakened by the recent agita- 
tion, and they would probably give a 
definite answer after their next meet- 
ing. in January. 

(, V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, at- 
tended a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Central Seed Wheat 
Association at Topeka, Kansas. It was 
the first meeting of the committee since 
the association was actively engaged in 
furnishing seed to wheat farmers in 
southwestern Kansas who were unable 
to purchase their own supplies. Money 
was subscribed by millers and others last 
fall, with the understanding that they 
would share in the profits of the farm- 
ers. Mr. Topping said that there was 
much optimism in regard to the success 
of the plan at the meeting. It was said 
that the condition of the wheat in south- 
western Kansas now was 90 per cent, 
with plenty of moisture in the ground. 
About nine tenths as much wheat was 
sown in that district this fall as last. 


“Kansas City is drawing wheat from 
a wider territory than for several years 
past, due to the demand for choice, 
heavy test wheat to bring up the light 
weight grain coming from much of the 
regular Kansas City shipping territory,” 
the Kansas City Star says. “In addition 
to regular shipments from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Missouri and Colora- 
do, this market is receiving fair quan- 
tities of Idaho, Montana and Utah wheat, 
and a few cars have come from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Wheat from the Rocky 
Mountain states carries substantial sav- 
ing in billing when shipped elsewhere, 
and this grain has sold at good premiums 
as a result, Much of it has been high 
protein, in addition to weighing heavily. 
With Gulf business at a standstill and 
a let-up in the oriental demand at Pacific 
northwestern markets, it is expected that 
movement from these states will show a 
moderate increase.” 


ATCHISON 


The flour market has improved some- 
what, but mills are feeling to some ex- 
tent the usual holiday dullness. Busi- 
ness is almost entirely for immediate 
shipment, and it is not uncommon to re- 
ceive wires from jobbers urgently de- 
manding shipment of flour at the earlies 
Possible moment. , 
- Mill output shows a gain, and only 
one plant is running less than full time. 
All mills report shipping directions a 
little easier, which is a good indication, 
Considering the time of the year. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING COSTS 


Secretary Smiley, of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, was the guest of 
a ae of the elevator, milling and 
farming interests of northeastern Kan- 
Sas, St. Joseph and Atchison recently. 









Mr. Smiley gave some very interesting 
figures on the cost of co-operative mar- 
keting as shown up to date from actual 
audited figures by the various associa- 
tions. It was rather startling to note 
that the average cost was 13.7c per bu. 


SALINA 

Flour sales for the seven days ending 
Dec. 13 are reported only fair by Salina 
millers. Shipping directions are difficult 
to get. Prices remain steady at the pre- 
vious week’s figures. Quotations, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy short pat- 
ent, $6.10@6.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.70@ 
5.80; straight grade, $5.60@5.70. 

Wheat movement in the country is 
good for the season, most of the crop 
having been sold, 

Demand for millfeed is brisk, with 
prices steady. Quotations in mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.35 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.45; gray shorts, 
$1.60@1.62. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina: (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined capacity of 37,800 
bbls weekly, with comparisons, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
Se CME. bikes ssdnnndeedeod 21,169 46 
Previous week ............ 20,650 44 
TOSP GOO veces csoveceseoss 39,637 86 


Total grain inspections at the Salina 
station of the state grain inspection de- 
partment for the seven days ending Dec. 
13: wheat, 190 cars; corn, 97; barley, 22; 
milo, 2. 

NOTES 

Frank D. Stevens, Wichita, secretary 
Kansas Millers’ Club, was a recent vis- 
itor here. 

Bryan Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
over the state. 

L. G, Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from Kansas City, 
Kansas, where he went to attend the 
annual convention of thirty-third degree 
Masons. 

J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Mill- 
ing Co., Oscar L, Malo, vice president, 
W. D. Stewart, general superintendent, 
and John Dower and Stephen Knight, 
directors, all of Denver, made an inspec- 
tion tour through western Kansas re- 
cently, visiting the mills and elevators at 
Hays, Wilson and Dodge City. 


WICHITA 


An almost entire lack of business con- 
tinues to feature milling, according to 
the reports of sales managers. Shipping 
directions are unusually slow and new 
business scarce, confined largely to the 
limited domestic demand. There is little 
foreign inquiry. 

Prices are unchanged, fancy short pat- 
ent flour being quoted to jobbers in cot- 
ton 98’s, Missouri River basis, at $6.50 
bbl, and straight grade at $6; in 48’s, 10c 
more. 

Millfeed demand is limited at un- 
changed prices. Bran, in 100’s, mixed 
cars, Missouri River, is quoted at $1.40; 
mill-run, $1.50; shorts, $1.65. 

There is a plentiful supply of wagon 
wheat, the track price to farmers re- 
maining at $1 bu. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Dee. 9-16 ..csccsvee 64,620 36,346 56 
Previous week ..... 64,620 35,259 54.5 
Year ago ......005 64,620 33,355 51.6 
Two years ago..... 62,820 27,377 43 
NOTES 
R. W. Magill, sales manager Kansas 


Milling Co., has been in Missouri call- 
ing on salesmen. 

W. H. Townsend, representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. in Cuba and the 
West Indies, has returned to Havana 
after a week’s visit at the home office. 

B. C. Underhill, of Medford, Okla., 
coast representative of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., returned Dec, 14 from a trip 
over jhhis territory. He reports business 
quiet. 

Bryson Wood has been transferred 
from the Wichita office of the Bemis Bro. 
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Bag Co. to New Orleans. He left the 
middle of the current week to motor to 
his new post. 

A. B. Anderson, vice president, and 
G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager, Red Star 
Milling Co., made a business trip to 
Kansas City the latter part of the week 
ending Dec. 15. 

The five-cent loaf of bread has made 
its reappearance in Wichita. One of the 
smaller bakeries here is selling a full 
pound wrapped loaf at the old pre-war 
price. The baker reports a good sale, 
but admits that he is doing it more as 
an advertising proposition than through 
either altruistic motives or the expecta- 
tion that he will force the big bakers to 
meet his price. 

Millers who are in the market for Kan- 
sas wheat next year will have a formid- 
able organization of producers to deal 
with if the Kansas Co-operative Wheat 
Marketing Association is successful in 
its plans to pool 44,000,000 bus of the 
1924 crop. The organization was com- 
pleted at a meeting in Topeka, Dec. 13, 
and offices of the association opened here 
the following day. F. R. Shanks, of 
Dallas, Texas, has arrived here and will 
have charge of the campaign. Offices 
will be maintained with the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association. The new 
manager is said to have directed five 
similar co-operative marketing undertak- 
ings in the United States. 


OMAHA 


There has been moderate activity in 
flour trade circles, and Nebraska millers 
are looking forward to 1924 with con- 
fidence. Considerable new business has 
been coming in, and shipping directions 
have been arriving satisfactorily. 

There has been only a fairly good 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
millers continue to pay high premiums 
for good milling quality. Most of the 
current arrivals are of ordinary hard 
winter variety. Practically no dark hard 
winter is coming in. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ....++... 23,100 23,633 102 

Previous week ..... 23,100 23,431 101 

Year a80 ..ccsccces 23,100 22,893 99 

Two years ago..... 19,200 15,096 78 
NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Nye-Schneidex-Jenks Grain Co., Oma- 
ha, recently delivered an address before 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


C. H. Wright, of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co., who was for two terms presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, has 
been ill at Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
went several weeks ago for a rest. Word 
received here a few days ago by his 
brother, J. H. Wright, manager of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., said he was 
improving. 

Thorne Browne, head of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, says: “Ne- 
braska and fts neighboring states will 
benefit to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars annually in the lower freight rates 
as a result of the readjustment ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There will be an increase of rates in the 
East, which had heretofore had an ad- 
vantage over the West. In the central 
states there will be increases and de- 
creases which will practically offset each 
other.” 

Leicn Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Demand for flour is extremely poor, 
apparently largely because of the ap- 
proaching holidays and the close of the 
year. Millers say that reports from 
their trade indicate a much improved 
business in January. This applies to 
both distributors and bakers. Supplies 
of flour held by the latter are believed 
to be very light, and most of that yet to 
be ordered out on old purchases will be 
taken care of by Jan. 1. 

Demand for millfeed is normal, with 
practically no change in prices. ’ 

Hard wheat patent flour is quoted at 
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$620@6.40 bbl, practically unchanged 
for the week ending Dec. 15. 


NOTES 


O. B. Wright & Co., retail feed deal- 
ers at Magnolia, Ark., have enlarged 
their business and will wholesale flour 
and feed. 


C, D. Ashenhurst, formerly manager 
of the Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, 
is now owner and manager of the C. D. 
A. garage, Ponca City, Okla. 

James E. Haviland, vice president and 
general manager Texas Star Flour Mills, 
was recently elected president of the 
Galveston Commercial Association. 


S. L. Sparks has sold a half interest 
in his flour mill at Marble, Ark., to his 
brother, Lake Sparks, of Huntsville, 
Ark., and will retire from business. 

J. T. Gibbons, wholesale grain, flour, 
feed and coal dealer, Altus, Okla., and 
agent in that territory of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., will erect a 
large fireproof warehouse at Altus. 


Dealers in flour in eastern Texas are 
reducing stocks in advance of inventory 
date, but the outlook is for an excellent 
business early in 1924, said John Smith, 
manager Smith Bros. Brokerage Co., 
Tyler, Texas, who recently called at the 
office of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

That there has within the past 14 
months been an increase of 100 per cent 
in the wheat acreage under contract in 
Oklahoma by the Oklahoma Wheat.Grow- 
ers’ Association, bringing the total by 
Dec. 10 to 1,000,000 acres, was reported 
by association officials at Enid recently. 
The report shows that Grant County has 
a lead with 93,000 acres under contract, 
and that Alfalfa and Harper are second 
and third, respectively. 

George B. Terrell, Texas commissioner 
of agriculture, has announced his oppo- 
sition to government wheat price fixing. 
He holds that if the government fixes 
the price of wheat it would necessarily 
have to control the acreage, to keep the 
surplus from increasing. This carried 
out logically, would, in Mr. Terrell’s be- 
lief, necessitate price fixing on all other 
commodities of farm and factory. He 
also believes that if the tariff on wheat 
raises the price of flour without helping 
the wheat grower it should be abolished. 


COLORADO 


There is little change in the flour mar- 
ket. Very little new business has ma- 
terialized, but enough specifications have 
come in on old contracts to sustain part- 
time operations. Soft wheat supplies 
from the West are somewhat cheaper, 
and this condition was reflected in a 20c 
bbl reduction on flour, Dec. 10. Prices 
are now as follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent $5.85@5.95 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.10@5.20, self-rising flour $6.10@ 
6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 
days’ shipment. 

Due to the scarcity of millfeed, mills 
are compelled to turn down considerable 
business from outside territory at steady 
to strong prices, as practically all the 
bran manufactured is going to local 
dealers... Bran is worth $80 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, tnd $30, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran, 10c per 100 
lbs more. 

NOTES 


The Colorado State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has accepted the resignation of I. T. 
Ettenson, president, and has decided to 
have one of the vice presidents carry on 
the duties of the office until the annual 
convention next spring. 

New crop corn is moving in fair vol- 
ume in Colorado territory, with the 

uality improving gradually. However, 
the moisture content is still high, and no 
new corn with better than No. 4 grade 
has been received. The high cash pre- 
miums which prevailed a short time ago 
have been practically wiped out. 





Of a total immigrant movement to the 
United States for the fiscal year 1923 
amounting to 522,919 aliens, unskilled 
laborers comprised but 83,552, or less 
than 16 per cent of the admissions for 
the year, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Bureau of Immigration 
based upon complete immigration re- 
turns. 
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The flour trade in Chicago territory 
shows comparatively little change from 
the previous two weeks. Few factors in 
the trade report any business to speak 
of, which consists entirely of small lots 
of certain mill brands. 

Jobbing interests describe conditions 
as very unsatisfactory. Retail grocers 
and bakers are buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The retail baking trade 
is complaining of a slow demand, The 
chain store companies are making big 
inroads upon their business, and are sell- 
ing bread at 5@6c per loaf, which prices 
the bakers are unable to meet. 

Few millers seem willing to grant con- 
cessions. ‘This does not mean that no 
low prices are being quoted in this mar- 
ket, as some ridiculous offers are being 
made by resellers, who have fairly heavy 
stocks of flour on hand, and are trying 
to unload. During the past week or two 
it is reported that bakers have picked up 
fair-sized lots of flour from distributors 
at as much as 50c bbl under mills’ ask- 
ing prices. 

Last fall many jobbers and flour dis- 
tributors were liberal buyers when prices 
were extremely cheap, and as_ these 
stocks have been moving very slowly, 
many are now trying to get from under. 
Another factor in the present dull busi- 
ness is the fact that mills, in their 
anxiety for business early in the fall, 
sold the local trade for extended deliv- 
ery. Many of these contracts are still 
running, with a majority of the orders 
extending well into 1924, 

Clears are easier and in rather quiet 
demand. Offerings are plentiful, but 
buyers are willing to talk business only 
when they can name their own prices. 
There is some inquiry for fancy clears, 
but these are not as free as the other 
grades. 

The local rye flour production was 
heavy, totaling 12,500 bbls, compared 
with 13,500 the previous week. Local 
and Wisconsin mills are operating stead- 
ily on export and domestic orders, but 
new business is not very rushing. Do- 
mestic buyers are ordering out flour 
against old contracts quite freely. Ex- 
port inquiry has nearly ceased. Some 
bids are coming in from eastern export- 
ers, but they are not following the ad- 
vance in prices. White is quoted at $3.65 
@3.90 bbl, medium $3.40@3.75, and dark 
$3.25@3.50. 

There has been practically no change 
in semolinas. Ideas of buyers and mill- 
ers are so far apart that it seems im- 
possible for them to get together. Buy- 
ers are very bearish, and discount the 
talk about scarcity of good durum wheat. 
Mills, however, are well sold ahead and 
some are behind on deliveries. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.60@5.90 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.45@5.75; fancy 
durum patent, $5.25@5.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.80@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@6.10, first 
clear $4.50@5.10, second clear $38.30@ 
$.80; hard winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.90, 95 per cent patent $4.90@5.35, 
straight $4.70@5.15, first clear $4.30@ 
4.65; soft winter short patent $5.10@ 
5.40, standard patent $4.70@5.10, straight 
$4.50@4.70, first clear $4.30@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


The market is much stronger, and 
prices on bran and standard middlings 
especially have advanced. The colder 
weather has stimulated buying by coun- 
try interests. There has been urgent in- 
quiry from the smaller mixers and re- 





tail distributors in this section for 
bran and shorts for immediate shipment, 
and stocks in their hands are apparently 
extremely light. Eastern inquiry has not 
been as active as that from midwestern 
sections, but buyers in the East have 
been inquiring for feed. There have 
been some requests for deferred delivery, 
but as sellers are asking a premium of 
nearly $2 ton over spot, little business 
has resulted. 

Spring bran is quoted at $28@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $28@29, soft win- 
ter bran $28.50@29.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28.15, flour middlings $30 
@32.50, red dog $32.50@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-16 ....6..06 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 27,000 68 
Year ago ....cecceee 40,000 27,000 68 
Two years ago..... 40,000 22,000 55 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the local cash market 
was the strength in premiums on hard 
and red winter wheat. Offerings of these 
were very light, and a brisk demand de- 
veloped for choice grades of milling 
wheat. Red winters in particular were 
in light supply and wanted. Local mills 
were in the market and there was fair 
inquiry from outside concerns. Sales for 
shipment totaled 96,000 bus, and about 
105,000 were shipped from here via the 
lakes to Buffalo. Receipts of wheat 
were extremely light, only 93 cars being 
received against 106 the previous week, 
and 282 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
5@6c over December, No. 3 red 3@4c 
over, Nos. 1 and 2 hard 544@6éc over, 
No. 3 hard 2@4c over; No. 1 yellow 
hard 2@4c over, No. 2 yellow hard 1@3c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 10@l1é5c over, 
No. 2 dark 8@10e¢ over, No. 1 northern 
December price to 5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.00%4 
@1.09% bu, No. 3 red $1.064%2@1.07%; 
No. 1 hard $1.09@1.10, No. 2 hard 
$1.0814@1.10, No. 3 hard $1.0544@1.07%; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.134%@1.18%, 
No. 2 dark $1.114%@1.13%, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.064%2@1.11%. 

Daily closing prices of December, 
May and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
ee eet $1.03% $1.09 $1.07% 
MOB. BO oo ccaccce 1.03% 1.09% 1.07% 
SE, Be osececene 1.03% 1.08% 1.06% 
BOG, BD wcewseess 1.04% 1.09% 1.07% 
BO BO cccwcce'se 1.04% 1.09% 1.07 
Dee. 16 ...ccccee 1.03% 1.08% 1.06% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 15, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1928 1922 


Flour, bblis..... 215 255 147 195 
Wheat, bus.... 227 671 348 326 
Corn, bus...... 3,096 4,539 1,012 1,229 
Oats, bus...... 1,666 2,112 962 911 
Rye, bus....... 39 127 43 135 
Barley, bus.... 249 256 81 55 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn prices scored further reduc- 
tions. Receipts showed an increase, and 
demand was fair from shipping interests 
and industries. Arrivals totaled 1,639 
cars, ee ger with 1,112 the previous 
week, and 2,135 a year ago. Sales for 
shipment totaled 490,000 bus. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at 70%@71%c bu, 
No. 4 mixed 68%:@69%c, No. 5 mixed 
6744@68c; No. 2 yellow 73% @73'4¢, No. 
3 yellow 704%2@72c, No. 4 yellow 68%@ 
70%c, No. 5 yellow 664%4@68%c; No. 3 
white 70%@71%c, No. 4 white 68%@ 
6914c, No. 5 white 674%4@68c. 

There has been a fairly active demand 
for rye. Although receipts have con- 
tinued light, prices show a slight loss 





for the week. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 5,000 bus; receipts were only 35 
cars, against 30 in the previous week, 
and 64 a year ago. No. 2 rye was quot- 
ed at 70@70%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The demand for oil meal has shown 
some improvement. Resellers and crush- 
ers report more interest. Mills are of- 
fering meal for near-by delivery, but 
are not disposed to offer much for ex- 
tended shipment. Meal is quoted at 
$46 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The colder weather has stimulated 
buying of corn goods to some extent, 
and the demand for near-by delivery is 
holding up very well. Specifications also 
are coming in satisfactorily. The trade, 
however, is not as a rule anticipating its 
future needs, and with the approach of 
inventory season prefers to have stocks 
rather low. Mills look for steady buy- 
ing after the holidays. Export business 
has shown more life; and it is reported 
that the United Kingdom and Denmark 
have been in the market for good-sized 
lots of corn meal and grits. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2@2.07% per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.95, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.95@2, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.9742@2, oatmeal $2.72%, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.45 
per 90-lb sack. 


H. H, CORMAN MAKES CHANGE 


It is announced that H. H. Corman, 
formerly sales manager for the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., will become manager of 
the Elevator Milling Co., manufacturers 
of corn products, Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. Corman has had many years of 
experience handling corn products. He 
started with the Suffern-Hunt Co., De- 
catur, Ill., in 1896, being with it in the 
grain and milling business until this firm 
sold out to the American Hominy Co. 
in 1905. At that time he went with 
the latter concern, having charge of its 
plant at Decatur until 1907, when he re- 
turned to the Decatur Cereal Co., its 
new mill having been built by W. H. Suf- 
fern and Robert L. Hunt. 

This plant was burned in 1909, and Mr. 
Corman entered the employ of the 
American Hominy Co., taking charge of 
its plants at Decatur, which he ran in- 
dependently from the parent company 
until late in 1919, when he was trans- 
ferred to the general offices at Indian- 
apolis, serving as sales manager. When 
the offices were moved to Chicago in 
September, 1922, Mr. Corman was in 
charge of the corn mill department until 
he resigned to accept his new position. 

E. Nattkemper; who has been connect- 
ed with the American Hominy Co. for 
many years, will become sales manager 
for the Elevator Milling Co. 


NOTES 


George W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

M. Weltin, of the M. Weltin Flour 
Mills, Quincy, Ill., called on the .trade 
here recently. 

William M. Atkinson, president Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, was recent- 
ly in this market. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was in 
this market recently. 

M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
turned from New York City. 

D. C. Graham, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills, Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago en route east on a business 
trip. 

A. C, Leflang, Chicago, president Lex- 
ington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a business trip to the 
Southwest. 

Leslie R. Olson, chief chemist Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
with the local representative, I. B. John- 
ston, several days recently. 

F. M. Grout, of the bakery service de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has been at the Chicago 
office most of the current week. 

William Richardson, of Richardson 
Bros., flour and offal brokers, Philadel- 
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phia, was in Chicago attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American League. 


E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, left on Dec. 14 for 
Pittsburgh, to meet Harry R. Gordon, 
his mill’s representative in New York. 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman \\il]- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
recently to visit old friends in the trade. 
He was returning home from an eastern 
trip. 

Howard H. Moyer, secretary Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., spent 
a few days in Chicago during the current 
week. He was returning to his oilice 
from a trip to the Northwest and \iil- 
waukee. 


The Chicago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, 
of which C. C. Anthon, Chicago, 1an- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is 
president, held a session the evenin» of 
Dec. 11; the next will take place on 
Jan. 15. 


A meeting of the sales force of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. working out 
of the Chicago office was held Dec. = at 
local headquarters. Harry H. Whiting, 

eneral sales manager, and Harvey 

mith were present from the main of- 
fices at Minneapolis. 


Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thouip- 
son Co., and president Chicago Flour 
Club, accompanied by Mrs.. Johnson and 
their daughter, has gone south, and will 
be away about three weeks. No doubt 
the various golf courses will receive p.r- 
ticular attention from him. 


A. Fassler, manager Willis Norton & 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, suddenly taken ill 
at Harrisburg, Pa., was taken to a local 
hospital. He is reported to be doing 
nicely. His daughter, Mrs. Dudley, 
passed through Chicago on Dec. 13 on 
her way to attend her father. 


This office has had a request from a 
leading northwestern mill desirous of 
securing the services of an experienced 
demonstrator and trouble man. Any de- 
sirable party, with experience in the 
bakeshop, interested in such a position, 
should get in touch with this office. 





MILWAUKEE 


There was practically no change in 
flour prices during the week ended Dec. 
15; in fact, asking prices were largely 
nominal in the absence of any considcr- 
able volume of trade. Customers cume 
into the market for small parcels with 
delivery specifications attached, but no 
round lots were worked into any channel. 

The demand for spring family patent 
was sustained at a slightly better level 
than that for bakers patent, Prices 
were held steady by mills, and some of- 
fers were rejected because concessions 
were asked which did not meet millers’ 
views. Rising premiums exacted of |uy- 
ers of spring wheat in the cash markets 
were a supporting factor. At the close, 
on Dec, 15, fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 5'.40 
@6.75 bbl, first patent at $6.15@'.50, 
and straight at $5.85@6.35, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Of all the grades of wheat flour, the 
better qualities of clears are in bes! re- 
quest, and mills keep oversold on irst 
clear. Some improvement has been no- 
ticeable in the call for second clear. but 
this grade remains quiet, partly owirg to 
the unfavorable conditions affectin: ex- 
port shipments and trade. Some baxery 
interests which have been good buyers 
of first clear are asking for further sup- 
plies, but as a rule bids cannot be evter- 
tained, because current output is | cing 
applied to previous orders. Prices, while 
largely nominal, are firm. At the cose, 
on Dec. 15, first clear was quote: at 
$4.95@5.25 bbl, and second at $3.i0@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

From the standpoint of local wills, 
business in Kansas patent is rather ‘lis- 
appointing. In competitive selling. the 
low prices quoted by certain outside 
mills have a disconcerting effect, and 
much of the business passing is being 
done on a basis that appears unprofitable. 
Local mills have made no change in iheit 
quotations, as the cash position is grow- 
ing stronger. Kansas family flour has 
had a fair call, according to jobbers’ te 
ports. At the close, on Dec. 15, fancy 
Kansas family patent was quoted at 
$6.30@6.65 bbi, standard patent at $6.10 
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@6.30, straight. at $5.90@6.40, and first 
clear at $5.15@5.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions slowed up some- 
what, but a fair movement from local 
mills was reported. Production was re- 
duced by the necessity for repairs which 
interrupted operations for several days, 
but these have been resumed, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ....2000+- 12,000 2,000 17 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,000 25 
Last YOOP .cccesess 16,000 10,500 66 
Two years ago..... 28,000 10,500 38 
Three years ago.... 24,000 7,000 39 
Four years ago..... 24,000 15,900 66 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 

RYE FLOUR 


While there has been no decided slump 
in the demand for rye flour, the keen 
edge which characterized business in Oc- 
tober and November is off the market 
and fresh orders are slowing up. Mills, 
however, continue to maintain relatively 
good operating schedules, instructions on 
old orders coming in fairly. The East 
has considerable rye flour booked, and 
most of this evidently is to meet export 
requirements. New business comes main- 
ly from local'and near-by bakers, whose 
needs apparently are taken care of com- 
fortably until Jan. 1. Prices are steady, 
despite a slightly easier tone in the cash 
aud option rye markets. At the close, on 
Dec. 15, pure white was quoted at $3.90 
«4 bbl, straight at $3.80@3.90, and 
dark at $8.50@3.70, in 98-lb cottons, 


MILLFEED 


While the call for millfeed so far has 
not been brisk, there was sufficient to 
elevate prices approximately $1 ton, and 
nike the position secure at the advance. 
Millers look for further advances, par- 
ticularly if there is a general snowfall 
over the main feeding territory. 

‘he best call has been for bran, with 
heavy feeds slow and halting, but im- 
proved. Despite this lack of balance, 
middlings have advanced $2 ton and 
stand but 50c below spring bran. Flour 
middlings are $1.50 ton higher, or about 
equal to the asking price for winter bran. 
Red dog is $1 higher on spot, but the 
outside of the range is unchanged. Rye 
feed improved $1, and reground oat feed 
is $1 ton higher. Hominy feed held its 
own, despite the evident weakness in 
cash and option corn prices and lower 
cereal values. At the close, on Dec. 15, 
standard bran was quoted at $27.50@ 
28.50 ton, winter bran $28.50@29, stand- 
ard fine middlings $27@28, flour mid- 
dlings $28.50@29.50, red dog $31@32, 
hominy feed $33.50, rye feed $23@24, re- 
ground oat feed $13@14, old process 
oil meal $47@48, cottonseed meal $49@ 
53, and gluten feed $41.40, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 

In line with the declining tendency of 
the general corn market, local mills have 
reduced the price of corn goods about 
20c per 100 lbs, which is probably more 
than would compensate for the decline, 
but has been done largely to stir up busi- 
ness. Corn goods have been dull and life- 
less for several months, following the 
sensational jump in corn prices when 
supplies were exhausted before the close 
of the old crop year. Foreign custom- 
ers either could not or would not pay 
the price to which corn goods were 
pushed in the struggle. Domestic buy- 
ers found the milled products of other 
grains selling at relatively less, and nat- 
urally leaned toward the cheapest com- 
modity. It appears now, however, that 
conditions are approaching a more near- 
ly normal basis as to price, but a normal 
demand has not yet incr Rate § At the 
close, on Dec. 15, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.85@1.95, corn meal at $1.80@1.90, 
and corn grits at $1.85@1.95, in 100-lb 
sacks, : 

CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed steady for winter and 
3c higher for spring. Receipts, 32 cars; 
previous week, 30; last year, 39. Offer- 
ings light, and all kinds wanted by mill- 
ers and shippers. Premiums on best 
spring sharply higher, No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern ranging 7@11c over Minneapo- 
lis December price. Choice dark scarce. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.17@1.20, No. 2 $1.15@1.18, No. 3 $1.13 
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@1.16; No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.14, 
No. 2 $1.07@1.12, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No. 
1 red winter $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@ 
1.09, No. 3 $1.06@1.07; No 1 mixed $1.05 
5 No. 2 $1.04@1.11, No. 3 $1.02 


Rye closed %c lower. Receipts, 53 
cars; previous week, 21; last year, 68. 
Increased offerings imparted an easier 
tone, but basis was fractionally im- 
proved, with No. 2 ranging 3%c under 
May price. Shipping demand fair for 
better qualities. No. 1 closed at 70@ 
70%ec; No. 2, 70c; No. 3, 68@68%4c; No. 
4, 65@68c. 

Corn closed 3@4c lower. Receipts, 
425 cars; previous week, 469; last year, 
217. Offerings and demand fair. Bulk 
of receipts off color and with high mois- 
ture content. Basis slightly improved, 
with No. 3 yellow ranging %@1%c un- 
der December, and No. 3 white %@%c 
under. No. 3 white closed at 69%@ 
69%c; No. 3 yellow, 69%@69%; No. 3 
mixed, 68144@69c. 

Oats closed %@%c lower. Receipts, 
241 cars; previous week, 242; last year, 
291. Shippers and industries absorbing 
light offerings, and lighter weights mov- 
ing better. Basis firm. No. 3 white 
spot ranged %@1%c over December 
price, according to weight, closing at 
434% @43%c. 

Barley closed 3@4c lower. Receipts, 
203 cars; previous week, 148; last year, 
148. Increasing receipts, with no corre- 
spondingly better demand, depressed 
prices, especially on low grades, which 
are dull. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 76@77c; fair to good, 43@ 
45-lb test, 62@75c; light weight, 38@42- 
Ib test, 58@67c. Iowa was quoted at 
59@77c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@ 
Tic; Minnesota, 59@77c; Dakota, 57@ 
72c; feed and rejected, 56@60c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbis.. 28,990 33,990 1,442,150* 45,340 
Wheat, bus. 46,200 651,800 656,492 56,375 
Corn, bus... 629,000 327;510 340,536 142,250 
Oats, bus... 530,200 613,040 278,575 557,750 
Barley, bus. 320,740 240,160 69,520 87,300 
Rye, bus.... 72,165 94,8056 9,060 67,950 
Feed, tons.. 990 420 9,353 8,078 
*Includes bulk of shipments made by lake 


“during season of navigation but not reported 


until close of lake shipping. 
NOTES 

There has been an exceptionally large 
percentage of damp corn on the Milwau- 
kee market this year, especially from 
near-by quarters. Up to now it was 
found that the North Dakota crop was 
about the best coming in here. Of late, 
however, conditions have improved some- 
what. 

The following were elected to member- 
ship in the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at the monthly meeting of the 
board of directors on Dec. 11: F. J. 
Seidl, president Stuhr-Seidl Co., Minne- 
apolis; T. F. McCarthy, vice president 
McCarthy Bros. Co., Duluth; O. E. Har- 
ris, treasurer Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co., Omaha. 

Only an occasional carload of buck- 
wheat makes its appearance here, and is 
disposed of for feed and grinding pur- 
poses. It is mixed with other ingredi- 
ents in chicken feed and in some stock 
feeds. The Japanese variety, raised in 
the same localities as the silver and other 
kinds, is generally more desirable, but 
nobody on the exchange knows why. 

Although the holiday slump has set in 
here a bit earlier than usual, grain men 
in general feel that they are on the eve 
of an era of better business than during 
the past few months. The present dark 
spot in the situation is the fact that 
farmers are in such an independent 
financial position that they can afford 
to hold their stocks until they receive 
their own price for them. Rural deal- 
ers communicating with Milwaukee com- 
mission men complain of the difficult po- 
sition in which they find themselves 
wedged, between the high price demand- 
ed by the producer and the low price 
offered by the terminal man. 

L. E, Meyer. 


o 





The net exports of Russian wheat and 
rye show wide fluctuations over a long 
series of years. In 1909, for example, 
there were 140,000,000 bus more wheat 
exported than during the previous year. 
At the same time the exports of rye were 
larger than during the preceding year. 
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President Coolidge has succeeded in 
interesting the whole nation in the sub- 


ject of governmental retrenchment. 
Trade bodies and chambers of commerce 
all over the country are passing resolu- 
tions advocating tax revisions, and peo- 
ple everywhere are showing an interest 
in this well-timed effort to bring about 
an honest reduction in living costs. It 
looks as if the movement would be car- 
ried through, irrespective of politicians, 
for there is little doubt that the people 
have been so heavily burdened by taxa- 
tion that they will be glad to join in any 
public movement looking toward thor- 
oughgoing relief, 

The outstanding feature of Secretary 
Mellon’s programme is the 25 per cent 
reduction in taxes on earned income. In 
many quarters this whole episode is con- 
sidered to be one of the shrewdest de- 
velopments of the preliminary skirmish- 
ings for the Republican 1924 nomination 
for the presidency. 


FINANCING THE RAILROADS 


An effort will be made by important 
railroads to finance many 1924 require- 
ments through the sale of stock instead 
of bonds. The railroads require about 
$1,000,000,000 in new capital a year, in 
order to maintain their service and keep 
up with the growth of the country. The 
cost of capital has come to be one of the 
largest items in railroad expenditure. 
Nothing has so contributed to the addi- 
tional cost of capital as the high sur- 
taxes which have driven large investors 
into tax exempt securities. 

Let no one think, however, that it will 
be an easy matter to get town and city 

vernments to abandon the tax exempt 

eature of their securities. A beginning 

has been made, through the movement 
started, ultimately to bring an amend- 
ment of the Constitution making it pos- 
sible for the federal government to tax 
municipal bonds. Altogether some $11,- 
000,000,000 of nontaxable municipal and 
state securities are outstanding, and it 
will be virtually impossible to legislate 
these issues back again into the taxing 
class. 

It is believed that by reducing the rate 
of surtaxes, however, it will be possible 
to restore to productive enterprises a 
large portion of the capital that has fled 
to the tax exempt issues. 

The railroads will contribute largely to 
the good business of 1924 if they find 
it possible to sell their securities and so 
obtain the funds necessary to pay for 
urgent improvement and construction 
work. There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that some of the roads will be 
able to place stock issues with the public. 
Whenever a railroad issues a bond it 
increases its fixed obligations, but when 
it brings out a stock issue the purchaser 
of the shares enters into partnership with 
the other owners of the railroad, and the 
borrowing cdrporation is not obliged to 
consider the dividend on the new stock 
put out as a fixed obligation. On the 
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contrary, the dividend is paid only out 
of earnings, and is not paid if it is not 
earned, 

NEW BUILDING 


The country is still heavily short of 
dwellings and certain office buildings. 
The record building of this year has not 
made good the shortage in homes, and 
the authorities may be expected to do 
what they can during the next few 
months to increase building along con- 
servative lines. The market in some re- 
spects is in a hazardous position, because 
various communities are building an 
enormous number of new houses which 
they are seeking to pass on to the public 
at unheard-of prices. 

One splendid suburban town, not far 
from New York City, has some 125 
houses within a radius of six blocks 
awaiting new owners. There are numer- 
ous people who want them, and would 
purchase gladly if the contractors would 
lower the price to a sane level. The 
ultimate result of such a situation is a 
rupture of some kind, either through a 
forced sale at a lower price, or serious 
financial derangement through the tying 
up of a large amount of capital in non- 
productive investment. 

It is to be hoped that these conditions 
are not general, for the economic dis- 
turbance resulting from such a situation, 
were it nationwide, would be highly de- 
pressing. It is apparent that building 
contractors in some sections have ad- 
vanced pees beyond the reasonable level 
at which they could be readily marketed. 

Touching these conditions an intelli- 
gent building mechanic made these ob- 
servations: “Please do not blame labor 
altogether for high prices. Wages are 
no higher than they ought to be, with 
living costs at the prevailing excessive 
level. I know as a fact that a house 
which 20 years ago, when I was a young 
man, could be built and sold for $3,000, 
could not be duplicated today for less 
than $15,000 or $20,000. All buildin 
material has advanced in a sensationa 
manner. Furthermore, do not forget the 
higher profits which the contractors clear. 
I know this to be a fact, and in my 
judgment it accounts for a good portion 
of the heavily increased building cost 
in this country, 

“I venture to say that, were it possible 
to get at the real facts in many building 
operations, it would be found that the 
builder or contractor is clearing today 
in some cases manifold the profits that 
he thought of asking before the war-time 
inflation made every one forget his bear- 
ings and go out after all the traffic would 
stand. While wages are necessarily much 
higher, you must not forget to charge 
the contractor with a heavy responsi- 
bility in claiming a much larger margin 
of profit while the going was good. Man 
building contractors have made so muc 
money within the past few years that 
they have retired from active work and 
are living on their incomes.” 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Nov. 1, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1923, by countries 
of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 





omitted): 

Belgium ...... 642 346 1,262 773 75 
Denmark ..... es eee 8 ares 
Esthonia .....- 66 SCi«g awe wee ees one 
France ....--. 1,425 1,087 584 435 742 
Germany .....- aun. Gee SS “GRR ‘sae 
Greece ....-.--+ 588 36 eee one cee 
Ttaly .cecccese 3,032 4,039 2,780 1,836 1,641 
Malta, etc. .... 18 ée% 75 one 18 
Netherlands .. 339 750 724 512 128 
Sweden .....«+- 56 32 27 OS - see 
Turkey (Bur.). .-.. .«.. cee see eee 
England ...... 1,901 2,271 1,248 1,062 726 
Scotland 167 80 81 8 24 
Ireland 141 16 44 421 64 
Other Europe.. 6 she wee an. wes 
Canada ......+. 813 3 1 9 5 
Mexico ....... 42 55 80 224 319 
Panama ...... bty GEE wee: Sdek. eas 
Colombia ..... 8 6 6 10 18 
Chima ......-- 317 180 186 83 55 
Japan ........ 483 77 92 33 0=— 300 
Algeria, ete. .. 280  ) er 48 1653 
Morocco ......+ e 


Other countries "92 "3 a "3 “23 


CU 


2,163 1,847 1,433 645 1,034 792 318 21,560 
peo 
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Oe. - vs. ave ose 33 606 2,886 4,391 
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194 see coe eee ee pee Saad 700 
128 ere 128 
10 6 8 14 24 3 4 192 





Totals ...10,577 9,676 7,296 5,991 4,291 4,943 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 109,687 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign cdvertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 27, 1923 








STABILIZING EXCHANGE 


An Anglo-American banking credit 
has been given to the Danish govern- 
ment, to be used in support of the Dan- 
ish exchange. A London syndicate of 
banks, of which the principal are Bar- 
clays Bank and Hambros Bank, has 
agreed to advance £2,700,000 jointly with 
an American group, headed by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, which 
is advancing £2,300,000. The credit, 
which is for one year, is guaranteed 
jointly and severally by the Danish gov- 
ernment and the National Bank of Co- 
penhagen, and was authorized to be 
raised under a law recently passed by 
the Danish parliament. 

The Times, in commenting upon the 
arrangement, states that “the credit is of 
an unusual character, for its purpose 
is to provide a fund out of which the 
exchange may be supported if necessary, 
In less abnormal circumstances, and cer- 
tainly in the case of a country in a less 
favorable position than Denmark, such a 
scheme for artificially supporting the ex- 
change would be open to criticism on the 
ground that all artificial aids are to be 
deprecated as economically wrong. Its 
principal justification is that stability of 
exchange is a great aid to the develop- 
ment of international trade. In_ this 
particular case the credit is required to 
bridge a transitional period, and we are 
confident that the Danish government in 
obtaining this exchange fund will use 
it with judgment, knowing that, unless 
its expenditure and revenue be balanced 
and any inflatory stimulus avoided, the 
objects it has in mind will be defeated.” 

The Times concludes by drawing at- 
tention to the fact that the credit has 
been arranged through the co-operation 
of British and American bankers. This 
is a very satisfactory feature, and it 
shows the practical advantages of the 
closer relations which have been estab- 
lished between this country and the Unit- 
ed States as a result of the more fre- 
quent exchange of visits by the leading 
bankers of both countries. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour trade seems to have taken a 
turn for the worse, for although prices 
from Canadian mills show no change, and 
those on this market are practically un- 
altered, yet there seems to be an almost 
entire absence of business. The reason 
for this is unexplained, but for some 
cause or other there is an absolute lack 
of demand that is very hard to bear. It 
is true that arrivals have been consider- 
able during the past month, some of 
them having been bought at the very 
low prices of last August, and until 
these have been consumed buyers are 
reluctant to enter into new business at 
present prices, particularly when th 
seem to compare so unfavorably wit 
those which home millers are willing to 
accept. 

On Oct. 3 No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat sold in London for October-No- 
vember shipment at 42s 3d, and today 
the same wheat, in the same position, 
has been sold at 44s 3d, showing an ad- 
vance of 2s per qr; but Canadian export 





patent flour bought on Oct. 3 for No- 
vember seaboard at 32s 9d could onl 
with difficulty be sold today at 33s 6d, 
an advance of 9d per sack. Similar 
flours for December seaboard cannot be 
purchased at less than 33s 94@34s, c.i.f, 
In the absence of demand it is hard 
to find what actual values are, from a 
selling point of view, but cable offers 
keep very firm. Top Canadian patents 
of the best quality are not offered by 
cable at under 37s 6d, c.i.f., for Decem- 
ber seaboard. Canadian long patents 
can be bought at 36s 6d in the same po- 
sition. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 338s 9d@34s, c.i.f., for Decem- 
ber seaboard. It is possible that a small 
trade could be done at about 6d under 
these figures, but for any volume a 
closer competition with the home milled 
article would be necessary, which would 
mean a reduction of about 2s per 280 
Ibs from present cable offers, 
Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
unchanged prices, viz., 25s 6d, c.i.f., but 
Canadian is dearer at 26s 6d. Australian 
flours are difficult to buy, even at the 
high prices asked a week ago, as many 
of the mills are reported as being unable 
to offer even for January shipment. The 
spot trade is slow, 33s, ex-store, being 
the nominal value, although some are 
holding out for 33s 6d, owing to the diffi- 
culty of replacing sales. There are one 
or two parcels on passage, and it is re- 
ported that 31s 6d is asked, cif. The 
official price for London milled straight 
run is still 38s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 34s, c.i.f. Trade papers re- 
port that the actual taking prices are 
generally 2s less than these figures, while 
if the buyer is prepared to buy for 
January, February, and March delivery, 
a further reduction of 1s would be ac- 
cepted, which means that the baker who 
is prepared to take a long shot can buy 
at about equal to 39s, c.i.f. This is the 
competition which has to be faced. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been heavy during 
the current week, a large quantity of 
Argentine low grades helping to swell 
the total. The quantities, in sacks of 280 
lbs each, were as follows: from the Unit- 
ed States, 4,500; Canada, 16,062; Aus- 
tralia, 1,999; Argentina, 12,595; Italy, 
1,753. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have declined. The drop 
most noticeable is in afloat parcels of 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, which, after 
having been sold at 44s, is now almost 
unsalable except at a sacrifice price. 
Parcels of the same wheat for October- 
November have made 44s, and December- 
January sold at 43s 9d, a decline of over 
6d per qr. Rosafe, 62%4-lb, for January- 
February (new crop) offers at 42s 3d, 
with February-March at 3d less. Aus- 
tralian for December is offered at 45s 
9d, and for January-February at 45s. 


MILL OFFALS 


The general tone of this market has 
been firm and London bran is held at 
£7 per ton, and middlings at £8 5s, both 
ex-mill. Plate pollards are unchanged at 
£6 2s 6d, c.i.f. Faney Plate middlings 
are dearer at £8 10s, c.i.f., for Novem- 
ber-December shipment. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that the spot market is 
firmer on an increased demand due to 
colder weather. Aberdeen oatmeal is 
quoted at £17 10s per ton, and Mid- 
lothian at £21, ex-store. There has been 
a little more inquiry for American and 
Canadian manufacture, rolled oats being 





quoted at 39s 6d and oatmeal at 38s 6d, 
both c.i.f. 


CHANGE IN GLASGOW FIRM 


Announcement is made by McKinnon 
& McDonald, 67 Hope Street, Glasgow, 
that their firm has been converted into 
a private limited company, with a paid- 
up capital of £50,000. They maintain 
branches at Leith and Dublin, and it is 
their intention to work on the same lines 
as heretofore as importers of flour, grain, 
oatmeal and feedingstuffs. They will 
transfer their Dublin office to Grafton 
Chambers, 102-103 Grafton Street. 


PORT OF ROTTERDAM 


Rotterdam has a serious grievance 
against France, for the latest decision 
on the part of the French government 
is that all goods in transit to central 
Europe shall be shipped via Antwerp 
only. Hitherto this shipping in transit 
has been divided between the two ports, 
but in furtherance of the entente cor- 
diale that exists at present between 
France and Belgium Rotterdam is no 
longer to participate in this business. 
The municipality of Rotterdam is pro- 
testing through the Holland government 
against this decision, as the discrimina- 
tion in favor of the port of Antwerp is 
considered very unfair. 


STRIKE CLAUSE NOT NEW 


It was stated in the European depart- 
ment of The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 31, under the caption, “Watch Your 
Bills of Lading,” that a new and objec- 
tionable strike clause had been inserted 
in the bills of lading of the Ulster 
Steamship Co., Ltd., Head Line and 
Lord Line. That the clause had only re- 
cently been inserted was generally be- 
lieved by flour importers, and they were 
very much exercised about it and also 
over the new strike clause introduced 
into the bills of lading of the United 
States Shipping Board to the ports of 
Dublin and Bristol. Fearing that similar 
clauses might make their appearance in 
bills of lading for other ports, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
warned its members of the possibility 
and at the same time requested the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation of the United 
States and the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association to advise their members 
to reject bills of lading containing the 
said clauses. 

The clause inserted in the bill of lad- 
ing of the United States Shipping Board 
reads as follows: 

“For any detention of the vessel due 
to failure of the receivers and/or con- 
signees to receive cargoes as fast as 
steamer can deliver to lighters and/or 
wharves, vessel working all hatches at 
once, consignees will pay demurrage at 
the rate of 6d British sterling per net 
registered ton per day or fraction there- 
of, and the vessel shall have a lien on 
the goods for the collection of such 
charges.” The United States Shipping 
Board approached the combined Ulster 
Lines with regard to adopting a similar 
clause, but they declined, preferring to 
retain the clause already incorporated 
in their bills of lading and which, it 
appears, had been there for upwards of 
20 years without any complaints, until 
the recent unfortunate strike in south- 
ern Ireland. The clause in question is as 
follows: . 

“If in consequence of continuance or 
recurrence at port of delivery of strikes, 
lockouts, including lockouts by shipown- 
ers or labor disputes of whatever nature, 
immediate and continuous discharge and 
receipt of cargo or any part of it can- 
not be effected, shipowners reserve right 
to keep cargo on board during return 
voyage, and to either reland same or part 


of it at port of shipment or keep c:rgo 
or part of it at port of shipment or keep 
cargo or part of it on board until s\ip’s 
next arrival at port of delivery. {t is 
agreed that the exception from liability 
contained in the bill of lading shall «on- 
tinue in force so long as the goods are 
in the shipowners’ possession, and that 
the exercise of powers conferred by this 
clause shall not be deemed a deviation 
with respect to cargo relanded at port 
of shipment, shipowners’ responsibility is 
at an end.” 

G. Heyn & Sons, Ltd., managers of the 
Ulster Lines, state that when their 
steamers were held up in the southern 
ports they suggested to the consigiices 
that if they could get labor themse ves 
to discharge the cargoes they would vive 
them every facility by providing st:am 
and use of steamers’ winches and gar, 
but the consignees, unfortunately, were 
powerless to induce the laborers to w rk, 
and that under the circumstances | \ey 
cannot see that any blame can be at- 
tached to them in the matter. They .dd 
that the strike was a much greater oss 
to them than possibly to any of the «on- 
signees, as they had so many vessels 
held up. 

* * 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned to 
London on Nov. 26, after an extended 
trip on the Continent. He has now (left 
for a trip in the west of England nd 
Wales. 


LIVERPOOL 


Shipments have been exceptionally 
heavy, nearly reaching the record quan- 
tity shipped during the week ending 
Dec. 2, 1922, which amounted to 2,1,0,- 
000 qrs. The Continent has taken over 
1,000,000 qrs, and nearly 250,000 have 
gone to places outside Europe, but thicre 
still remains a large quantity for United 
Kingdom buyers. Trading has been slow 
and markets are tending downward, al- 
though a better exchange has aided fresh 
business with Canada. Liverpool grad- 
ed wheat futures are quiet for Decem- 
ber delivery at 8s 10%d, a decline of 
11%4d on the week. March is quote at 
8s 74d and May at 8s 55d, which are 
both down about 2d per ctl. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 
There is a slight improvement to re- 
port with regard to foreign flour. \ani- 
toba export patents have been boug!it at 
about 33s 6d, c.i.f., for December ship- 
ment, and on spot 36s ex-quay ant ex- 
store has been paid. A moderate incuiry 
prevailed for Australian flours, \. hich 
have sold at 30s 6d, c.if., but the ‘irge 
trade done lately by Australia with 
Japan and Egypt has brought stiff: ning 
prices, millers now asking 32s, c.i.f for 
December and first half January =hip- 
ment, but there is no business passing 
at this price. American soft winter pat- 
ents are in slow demand at about 34. 6d, 
c.i.f., December seaboard. There |; 00 
trade to report in either Kansas or Pa- 
cific flours. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers report better trade, but 
the majority of bookings are at th: old 
prices, as they have not established ‘heir 
recent advance of Is per sack. 1 ver 
pool millers are now making a very fine 
flour, milled entirely from Maniioba 
wheat, and are selling it at 36s 6d(3%s 
per 280 lbs. : 


LOW GRADES 


Prices for low grade flours rena 
very high, and it is hard to get buyers 
interested, as English millers are ‘urn- 
ing out some which are of a better «olor 
than American second clears. River 
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Plate flour, arrived, has been sold at £9 
qs 6d per ton (2,240 Ibs), c.if., and 
cannot be bought for shipment at under 
£9 5s. Minneapolis second clears are 
quoted at 25s 6d without any prospect 
of business. 
FEED 

American linseed cake is very firm at 
£11 15s per ton, c.i.f., for January ship- 
ment, with buyers at £11 10s, but for 
February-March-April shipment to Liv- 
erpool the price has fallen to £10 lis. 


SCOTLAND 


The quietude stealing over the market 
in Scotland is abnormally early in set- 
ting in, and one must assume that the 
general election has had a dislocating 
effect on business and that the trade 
fecls that by the time the political pool 
has again settled to placidity the Christ- 
mas season will be practically upon us. 
Shipments are on a better scale, but 
they could easily improve without being 
reilly heavy. As we are nearing the 
close of the St. Lawrence season there is 
perceptible a desire to buy more freely, 
but buyers want stuff for December 
shipment, and it is too dear in that posi- 
tion. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR PRICES 


The Rank concerns here have been 
shading down the price of flour for the 
«ginning of the year, but other millers 

» not following this lead. Rank has 
been offering for January delivery at Is 
less; per sack. Importers are not inclined 
to treat these moves seriously; they feel 
that it is a case of wangling the price 
of spot as against forward goods. The 
range of prices on the three grades of 
home milled flour is 34s@34s 6d, 33s, and 
Sic, cif., per 280 Ibs. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


imported top Manitobas are about 33s 
6d on spot and 34@35s forward. Ex- 
port patents are 34s; American winters 
are dear at 33s on spot and 38@39s for 
shipment. Canadian winters are offered 
at 33s 6d on spot and 35s for shipment. 
Australian flour is 32s for January ship- 
ment. It is really cheaper than Aus- 
tralian wheat, which has been selling 
for December-January shipment at 45s 
9d, the flour equivalent of which would 
be 35s. 

The impression is gaining ground here 
that there is a combined attempt by Ca- 
nadian millers to maintain prices. Im- 
porters state that when cabling to mill- 
ers in Canada they get uniform offers. 
Considering the fact that home millers 
are getting a far larger share of the 
flour business this season than they did 
a year ago, it is natural that importers 
should shake their heads over the policy 
which they suspect is in operation in 
Canada, If bakers build up a steady 
connection with home millers and the lat- 
ter offer them credit there is danger that 
Canadian millers may wake up and find 
_ they have lost ground in this mar- 

et. 


. IRELAND 


Trading in flour has again been diffi- 
cult, as it seems almost impossible to 
induce bakers. and large consumers to 
contract ahead, and millers on the other 
side are not sellers for any near posi- 
tions. Despite lack of business, the mar- 
ket has kept distinctly firm and, if —_ 
thing, dearer. In whatever part of the 
globe one tries to buy flour the same con- 
ditions seem to prevail, viz., millers are 
sold up to Jan. 1, prices are firm and 
the tendency higher. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
trade is the utter impossibility of sell- 
ing anything but the very finest patents, 
so far as strong flours are concerned. 
Millers are pressing their export grades 
at what might be considered tempting 
Prices, but the trade is not interested. 
This no doubt is due to the large mar- 
gin which bakers have on the price of 
bread, enabling them to take nothing in- 
to consideration in competition with 
their neighbors but quality. As a result, 
they refuse to buy even very good flours, 
no matter at what price offered, but pin 
their faith to the finest short patents, 
and for secondary qualities are using 
home made flour. 

Irish millers are handicapped in com- 
peting for the trade in these high grade 
flours because they have no market for 








the secondary grades. English millers 
make a very fine flour, and they are able 
to command a higher price than Irish 
millers, owing to the fact that they 
have an outlet for their secondary quali- 
ties in England, where bread is sold 
cheaper than it is in the north of Ire- 
land generally, and where competition 
in price is not as keen as it is in Ireland. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Cables have been rather plentiful, and 
millers have been anxious to sell flour 
ahead at present ruling prices, In in- 
stances they have intimated to their 
agents that there is strong inquiry from 
other European markets, and they ex- 
pect to be booked up for January out- 
put very quickly, but buyers refuse to 
pay even the present asking price of 38s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for Manitoba short 
patents. Importers have little to offer, 
only a few hundred sacks here and there 
for December shipment from the sea- 
board, but consumers remain indifferent, 
having sufficient for their immediate re- 
quirements. 

Export patents are as low as 34s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, for January seaboard ship- 
ment, and a good straight run flour 
could have been worked at a little less 
money for December-January-February 
shipment, but it is practically impossible 
to make any sales of this class in the 
north of Ireland at present. In Dublin 
and the south, generally, there has been 
a little business passing at 39s, Dublin, 
for top patents, and some export pat- 
ents were worked for January shipment 
from the seaboard at around 34s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been in some 
instances good value, and in others ex- 
ceptionally dear. One has been quoted 
on the basis of about 35s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 36s, Dublin, and there is a 
fair amount of it on passage, but others 
have been hopelessly out of line at 36 
@37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Minneapolis 
flours generally do not seem to be mak- 
ing much headway in Ireland, where high 
grade Manitobas are preferred. Winter 
wheat flours are still too dear at 36s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 37s, Dublin, for 
shipment, and there were some wanting 
even higher prices than this for fancy 


types. 

On the other hand, it has been possible 
to buy, quoting the same terms, a good 
Irish made flour at equal to 34s 6d@35s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, delivery in any posi- 
tion as required, and a similar price 
Dublin, and it is easily seen how impos- 
sible it is for importers to meet this 
competition. Even in Cork and outlying 
districts 36s is a price at which flours 
could be easily secured, to be delivered 
when required. 

Australian flours are very cheap. It 
would be possible at present to buy a 
very good Australian flour on spot at 
about 32s 6d@33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
1s@1s 6d per sack more Dublin. 

Generally speaking, January is ap- 
parently the nearest position that any 
of the American and Canadian mills can 
offer, and it is feared they may soon be 
restricting their offers to February ship- 
ment. 

OATMEAL 


Irish oatmeal is very firm, Irish oats 
being scarce and about 10s per ton dear- 
er. Severe frost and snow in many 
places has put an end to any hope of 
getting in the balance of the crop in 
anything like merchantable condition. 
Best qualities of Irish flake in bulk are 
up to about 48s per 280 lbs, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast or Dublin, and for some choice 
brands 50s would be required. There 
has not, however, been any great advance 
in the cable prices for American, and 
though the market is very firm there are 
still sellers of American flake at about 
38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dub- 
lin, January-February shipment from 
the seaboard. 

Canada is still pressing for business, 
but it is difficult to bring about, be- 
cause, although she is nearer competition 
than for a long time, she is not quite low 
enough. The cheapest quotations are on 
a basis of about 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for December-January shipment from 
the seaboard. Medium oatmeal is still 
firm at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and it is 
reported that some business has been 
done in American meal on the basis of 
38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
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December-January seaboard shipment. 
Owing to the scarcity of Irish oats there 
have been some purchases made of good 
Canadian, the arrival of which is expect- 
ed in about 10 days and which will be 
on offer at £9 10s per ton, full landed 
terms, Belfast. 
FEED 

Mill offals are very firm and, although 
bran has not advanced in price, millers 
and merchants are experiencing such a 
good demand that they are able to ob- 
tain full prices. Broad white bran of 
the fancy type, as well as English make, 
commands £11 per ton, delivered, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, while the similar red 
type brings £10 in Dublin and the south 
of Ireland, and in the north £9 10s. 
The demand for all classes of mill offals 
is very good, and will probably remain 
so until after the Christmas holidays. 
The call for Indian meal is unprecedent- 
ed, and millers are able to get £10 per 
ton, delivered, and for cattle feeding 
flake £12. 

Linseed cakes are firm and dearer, 
prices having made a stiff advance both 
for shipment and on spot, and stocks 
are in the hands of firm holders who 
refuse to sell except at shipment prices 
or a little over. Latest cable offers were 
£11 15s per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
£12, Dublin, for good qualities, and 
some business has been done for ship- 
ment even at these advanced prices. 
Importers are firmly holding spot goods 
for £12, Belfast, and from that to £13 
is the price indicated in Dublin. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are also very 
firm, and dearer at £14 per ton. De- 
corticated meal has advanced smartly, 
and is now over £13 per ton, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and about £13 10s, Dublin, for 
shipment, but shippers are not offering 
freely. 


DELAYED FLOUR CARGO ARRIVES 


The Fanad Head has arrived in Bel- 
fast from Dublin with the long delayed 
flour on board. Some of it is slightly 
out of condition, and the trade is won- 
dering who will be responsible, but as 
the market has gone in favor of buyers, 
owing to the rise in price, probably no 
legal question will arise. 


HOLLAND 


There is some improvement in the 
flour market, which reflects a feeling of 
more confidence in the immediate future. 

Political conditions across the border, 
more particularly in the Rhine provinces, 
are more reassuring, although the period 
of cold weather now upon us and its at- 
tendant hardships may cause further 
riots and disturbances. The supply of 
food requirements remains inadequate, 
and it will require decisive and prompt 
action on the part of the government to 
induce German farmers to market their 
supplies on such a basis of payment as 
will avoid loss. 

The dollar rate has not only stopped its 
upward movement, but declined from 
2.70 to 2.63, a drop of over 2 per cent. 


WHEAT 


The home markets remained about un- 
changed during the recent advance of 
the dollar and, although home grown ce- 
reals had a gtrong and regular market at 
full values, such improvement did not 
keep pace with the higher quotations 
from abroad. Offers from the interior 
are not strong, but farmers do not ap- 
pear willing to sell below the present 
values. Threshing is not yet finished. 
The yield, although fairly satisfactory, 
is not above the average, while the qual-- 
ity differs considerably, late crops hav- 
ing suffered a good deal from the ex- 
cessive rains. Compared with last year, 
when the crops were harvested in much 
better condition, there will be a short- 
age. However, the home crops are of 
small consideration, seeing that this 
country draws the bulk of its require- 
ments from abroad, and this year vari- 
ous countries are in a position to offer 
fair surpluses harvested in good condi- 
tion. 

IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat during October are 
already in excess of those during the 
same period last year, and the same con- 
ditions prevail in respect to the imports 
of flour. The figures are as follows: 
wheat, during October, 1923, 71,059 tons 
of 1,000 kilos at a declared value of 
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8,000,000 florins, as against 49,564 tons 
valued at 6,250,000 florins during the 
same month last year. The United 
States contributed 30,267 tons, Canada 
20,791, and Argentina 15,928, valued, re- 
spectively, at 3,500,000, 2,300,000 and 
1,700,000 florins. 

Of American wheat flour the imports 
during October, 1923, amounted to 15,- 
128 tons, valued at 2,357,000 florins, 
against 9,883 tons declared at 1,645,000 
florins during October, 1922. 

In both cases the figures show a con- 
siderable increase, due in large measure 
to re-exportation both of wheat and 
flour. 

FLOUR MARKET 


The sale of home flour is being handi- 
capped by the fairly heavy stocks of 
American flour which, being bought on 
a lower market, are offered below pres- 
ent parity. 

Inland flour is quoted at 16.50 florins 
per 100 kilos, delivered, against which 
hard wheat American straight flour is 
offered from stock at 16@16.25 florins, 
according to brands. Minnesota patents 
are held at 17.50@17.75 florins, deliv- 
ered, but their sale is slow and in very 
limited quantities. Irregular straights 
on passage are offered at 15.50 florins, 
ex-ship soon due, and some of these lots 
are being gradually absorbed. 

Heavy arrivals are due and on pas- 
sage, and it does not look as if prices 
will move upward locally during the next 
few weeks. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN BRAZIL 


Consul Homer Brett, Bahia, reports 
that the total quantity of flour imported 
into Brazil for the year 1922 amounted to 
120,112 tons, valued at $9,125,500. This 
is greater than the flour imports for 
1920 and 1921, which were 109,379 and 
65,606 tons, respectively. The 192? fig- 
ures are exceeded only by those of 1919 
and 1913, when flour imports were 216,- 
333 and 149,439 tons, respectively. The 
following table shows the Brazilian ports, 
arranged in order from north to south, 
and it is apparent that the northern- 
most ones get all their flour from the 
United States. 


c--—Tons—_,, 
United Argen- 


Ports— States tina 
6 S:a0 656685 8054 14 oe 
EN 6.65 6.0 0.540004.60:0%0 2,429 eee 
EE ABR e & 616.00 0.0.0 cow ecenss 4,582 100 
Maranhao ............ wierd 1,121 eee 
60s tessa 06s %6\0 6 52 re 
PT eee 2,897 21 
BEE €h6.b.0'9 8008. 00%s 006964 918 87 
“nici oace.s'5. 009 40m 438 106 
POD ip iccrececesiuven 8,255 3,478 
MEP ETre errr ore 2,846 354 
DEN adibueee-o4sk0.cun Cees 3,951 3,104 
Rio dé Janeiro ........... 2,502 34,617 
WEEE Secs odes scrcoenceees 2,182 21,120 
ea 351 174 
pS PP eee 43 1,474 


*Uruguay shipped 1,123 tons of flour into 
Santos in 1922, but no other port in the list 
records shipments from Uruguay. tPorts 
from this point southward import flour en- 
tirely from Argentina and Uruguay. 

Pernambuco is the northernmost port 
at which the competition of Argentine 
flour begins, and from there southward 
more Argentine and less American flour 
is used. The ports of Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos take more than half of all 
the flour imported into Brazil, and it will 
be noted that the former bought 34,617 
tons Argentine flour and only 2,502 tons 
American. Less than one tenth of the 
flour imported into Santos came from 
the United States, notwithstanding the 
fact that coffee out of Santos and Rio 
de Janeiro and cocoa out of Bahia offer 
ample northbound cargo for more Amer- 


ican vessels than are now employed on 


the run, while there is a scarcity of 
southbound cargo. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING RECORD 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A business of 
$3,193,456 was done in 1922 by the Co- 
operative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y., according to in- 
formation furnished by the manager to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
feed and grain department at Buffalo 
handled 492,112 bus grain and 56,732 tons 
feed selling for $2,299,219; the fertilizer 
department at New York City sold 9,187 
tons of fertilizer value at $405,002; the 
seed department at Syracuse shipped to 
farmers 1,486,000 Ibs seed, selling for 
$399,235; while the coal and miscellane- 
ous branch at Syracuse did a business of 
about $90,000, Cuartes C. Hart. 
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LIMITATIONS OF GROWTH 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, recently gave 
out some interesting statements and fig- 
ures. “I have seen,” he said, “the steel 
business of the country grow from a 
production of around 10,000,000 tons in 
1900 to about 40,000,000 tons today. Al- 
though the export trade in steel has not 
been trivial, it has, barring the war 
years, taken a comparatively small pro- 
portion of our production. 

“The country’s people in 1900 num- 
bered 76,000,000; today there are prob- 
ably 110,000,000. While the population 
increased about 45 per cent, the produc- 
tion of steel gained 300 per cent. There 
are no substantial grounds upon which 
to base a thesis that in America the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country as a 
whole is in excess of the ability of the 
people to consume.” 

How sharply in contrast this is with 
the milling business! Look first on that 
picture and then on this. There are still 
some millers who do not seem to realize 
the natural limitations of their business, 
and of its expansion. Many new uses 
have been found for steel and certain 
other products, like cement, for instance; 
no new uses have been found for flour, 
which is still confined, with unimportant 
exceptions, to human consumption, nor 
is it likely to be otherwise. Let this fact 
sink in. In other words there is, so far 
as now known, a natural limit to the 
consumption of human food, and more 
particularly flour, determined by the 
number of people in the world. It is 
used very slightly in the arts, or in the 
manufacture or production of things 
other than food. 

Yet many millers have gone ahead on 
the theory, judged by their actions, that 
this natural limit did not exist. They 
have expanded their milling plants, fa- 
cilities and operation to the danger 
point, and have invited disaster by price 
cutting and unbusinesslike terms when 
all that could be accomplished was to 
get some small amount of business away 
from somebody else, on an unprofitable 
basis, in the end ruining the business 
of both. 

There are not wanting signs, however, 
that the industry is about to enter upon 
a new epoch. The fetish of full-time 
operation, and the endless striving after 
it, seem about to die a natural death. 
Quite frankly and openly whole groups 
of millers in different sections of the 
country are abandoning it, and regard 
such operation as no longer practicable. 

Perhaps the millers of the Northwest, 
and the object lesson their experience 
affords, have been of ponderable and 
decisive weight in this matter, while 
those of the Southwest have not been 
far behind in finding out some facts 
about the business, oo showing recently 
a readiness to apply them. As for soft 
wheat millers, they made the discovery 
some years ago, and, with the exception 
of occasional periods, there has not been 
the same striving for full-time operation. 
It is good philosophy and sound business 
practice to take gracefully and volun- 
tarily what cannot be avoided. 

A short study of the percentage of 
operation as to capacity in the North- 
west over a period of years will tell the 
story. It is not intended now to give 
an analysis of the causes which have en- 
forced this change, and to explain how 
certain favored sections, due to the 
freight structure of the country or other 





advantages, may fare better than others 
in operation. The fact is that milling 
has been going through a transitional 
period, and that new lines and bases of 
operation are forming, or have already 
been formed. 

One of the results of these changes 
finds expression in a wider recognition 
of the fundamental fact that milling 
must be profitable and that flour must 
be sold at a profit. The present owners 
of the industry cannot retain control of 
it unless such be the case. They will 
have to give place to others more en- 
lightened and with more courage and de- 
termination to meet the situation and to 
mill only at a profit. Natural limita- 
tions cannot be transcended; there is no 
way of getting around them, and they 
must be met. 

If the mills of the country cannot be 
operated profitably at full time, then it 
must be at whatever rate the situation. 
permits. Millers not having the courage 
to meet that condition will perish, while 
the others will survive. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the present time is to 
be found in some evidence that they 
are meeting it. Many of those who 
did not meet it have been eliminated. 
It is now recognized that full-time op- 
eration for the majority of the mills is 
out of the question. The time is ripe 
for constructive measures, undertaken by 
each miller individually and of his own 
initiative, if further elimination is to 
be avoided and the industry put on a 
sound basis. 





MILLING REVIEW 


Business with the mills has slowed 
down to a point where everybody com- 
plains. Buyers are not interested, and 
both new sales and directions on old 
ones are hard to get. Further curtail- 
ment of output is imminent, although 
many mills still have considerable flour 
on their books which was sold months 
ago. However, the amount of these 
bookings has been getting steadily re- 
duced and the situation is approaching 
normal for this time of the year. 

It may be doubted if stocks of soft 
wheat flour in the country will be heavy 
on Dec. 31. For some time it has been 
difficult to get directions, and it seemed 
that flour was being ordered out only 
as it was absolutely required. There- 
fore, after the holidays fresh buying 
may take place, even though it may not 
be of great volume. Millers generally 
look for a little revival in trade at that 
time. 

More export sales were made during 
the week ending Dec. 15. A few mills 
are grinding Canadian wheat in bond 
or under the drawback provision, but 
most of the export is of soft winters. 
Rye millers report activity, and it is 
said that considerable rye flour is being 
bought for Europe, presumably for Ger- 
many. 

According to some millers, feed showed 
signs of new life toward the end of the 
week; there were more sales, with a 
better undertone to the market, and a 
tendency for prices to strengthen; in fact 
here and there a miller had nerve enough 
to advance prices slightly and to get 


them. 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.044%@ 
1.05 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 


points, Dec. 14. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5 
@5.20 bbl, local springs $6@6.25, local 
hard winters $5.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $31@31.50 ton, mixed feed $80.50 
@31.50, and middlings $30@31.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


BINNED WHEAT 


C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, com- 
ment as follows in a recent circular: “We 





are advised on good authority that the 
risk in carrying stored wheat is greater 
now than for a number of years. The 
main reasons are weather conditions and 
live weevil. One large elevator here has 
been forced to run the wheat continually 
in order to properly keep it in condition. 
The warm weather has been favorable to 
the spread of weevil. Examine your 
binned wheat. Late harvested wheat 
was quite high in moisture and, unless 
stored under favorable conditions, ma 
binburn or become weevil infected, 
which could easily be overlooked on hasty 
inspection.” 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WOR. OeBB cccedecesscvedsce 36,200 78% 
Previous week ..........+. 33,700 73 
WOSP BOO scccessevctcvcses 38,400 80 
Two years ago ..........+. 17,100 85% 
Three years ago .......... 10,500 22 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ..... 24 163,210 95,427 62 
Previous week. 19 121,866 78,465 64 
Year ago ...... 21 126,810 79,707 63 
Two years ago. 27 163,410 66,343 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 723,000 827,000 271,000 298,000 
Corn, bus.... 71,000 60,000 31,000 32,000 
Oats, bus.... 47,000 280,000 4,000 8,000 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Prices remained unchanged for the 
week of Dec. 9-15 at the salesrooms of 
one large mill, while another manufac- 
turer reported an advance of l5c bbl. 
Milling is proceeding on a tighter sched- 
ule, with prospects of longer hours after 
Jan. 1. 

Feed sales increased materially with 
the advent of colder weather, but prices 
were not affected. Business came from 
a wider radius. 

Receipts of grain through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade continued slight, 
but there was a fair demand for all that 
arrived. Prices gradually ascended, but 
the rise at the end of the week was 
hardly perceptible. Bids for car lots of 

ain at the call of the Board of Trade, 

.0.b., 41%c to New York, Dec. 15: 

wheat, No. 2 red $1.02144@1.05, No. 2 
hard 964%4c@$1.02; corn, No. 2 white 66 
@69c, No. 3 white 64@66%4c, No. 2 yel- 
low 67@70c, No. 3 yellow 65@67\éc, 
No. 2 mixed 65@67c, No. 3 mixed 68@ 
65c; oats, No. 2 white 4144@43c, No, 3 
white 40@41%éc. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 

orthwestern Miller for the week ended 
Dec. 15: 


Piour Pet. of 

output activity 

Dee. GAB ce cccccscccscvcese 9,355 43 
Previous week ............ 10,746 54 
VORP BBO secescb Sicetecete 9,075 46 
Two years ago ...........- 8,025 40 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WEE. ccc cctes sciences 27,000 29,000 
A Per reer Te 281,000 83,000 
CD Sicnscet<dve essere 114,000 23,000 
BO Va ew ikic bb gd 608840905 3,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 15, 1923. 719,800 268,000 242,000 4,900 
Dec. 16, 1922. 409,000 226,000 313,000 ° 
Dec. 17, 1921. 305,680 295,000 453,500 


NOTES 

A. L. Taggart, president Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of directors 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A defense of the present system of 
et wheat in Indiana and a com- 
parison between competitive methods 
now in use and the plan proposed by 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation 
was made at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club, at the Claypool Hotel, by Charles 
B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. He spoke on “Facts 





and Fiction,” and said that the present 
method of marketing wheat had been 
in vogue for 60 years and was as effi- 
cient and economical as any. He cited 
instances of the failure of co-operative 
schemes for marketing grain, and gave 
figures to show that profits to the farmer 
under the competitive method usually 
were larger than those under the co- 
operative plan already tried. 
Curis O. Axzion, 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers report holiday dullness pre- 
vailing with its usual tenacity. A few 
orders are being received, but they are 
for small amounts to keep stocks going. 
Flour prices for the week ending Dec. 15 
are quoted, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, as follows: best patent, 
$6.40@6.50 bbl; first patents, $6; 
straights, $5.25@5.60; Kansas, $0.50; 
springs, $7; clears in jutes, firsts 1@ 
4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

There is a slightly improved inquiry 
for millfeed, with the promise of a 
larger demand in the face of wintry 
weather that has set in. Quotations, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, car}oad 
lots: bran, $29@30 ton; mixed feed, 
$30.50@31; shorts, $31.50@32. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart and Otto Knaiiss, 
Evansville, and Charles Johnson, Mo int 
Vernon, attended the meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A heavy snow fell here Dec. 13, but 
melted as it came. The storm lasted 
for several hours, and will do the what 


much good. It was preceded by a riin 
that fell for several hours, 
W. W. Ross. 
NORFOLK 


Flour does not appear to be included 
in the holiday shopping list. It has heen 
the most neglected of all staples reccnt- 
ly. No business of importance has been 
recorded in the flour trade, and the 
wheat market has not shown sufficient 
strength to stimulate buying. Deaiecrs 
generally, however, are optimistic and 
anticipate a good volume of business in 
1924. Northwestern springs are being 
offered at more attractive prices, espe- 
cially the all-Canadian and blended flour. 
Top family patents and advertised 
brands, in cotton 98’s, are quoted at $7 
@1.25 bbl, standard patents $6.35@0.50 
and clears $5.50@5.75; all-Canadian 
fancy patents, $6.65@6.75; Kansas pat- 
ents, family grades $6.75@6.85, bakers 
patents $6.25@6.45; winter patents $).65 
@5.85, standards $5.25@5.40. 

Feed is moving more freely, and prices 
average below previous figures. Consun- 
ers, apparently, are coming in for emer- 
gency supplies, after staying out of the 
market for several weeks. Standird 
bran is quoted at $31.50@32 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $82@32.50, flour middlings 
$35@37, and red dog $39.50@40. 


NOTES 


M. G. Cannon, well known in the tr:de, 
has been appointed commercial agen! at 
Norfolk for the Chesapeake & Ohio J°ail- 
way. 

J. Butler Wright, third assistant sec- 
retary Department of State, addressed 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce Dec. 14. He touched larzely 
on relations of the State department 
affecting foreign trade. 

H. J. BeBout, of the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co. was a recent 
visitor to Norfolk. He reported im- 
proved business in North Carolina, but 
said competition in that territory by 
local mills had forced prices to extre nely 
low levels. Development of milling trade 
in the Carolinas, he said, was on aii ex- 
tensive plane. 

The movement to fight discrimin:!ory 
freight rates, which threatened to cut 
Norfolk distributors off from their fruit- 
ful North Carolina territory by me\ing 
shipments from the mills direct to Caro 
lina territory more favorable than the 
Norfolk rate, has crystallized in an ap- 
plication. by the state corporation com- 
mission of Virginia to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to go into the 
matter thoroughly, with a view to g!v- 
ing relief. The Norfolk Grain and Ieed 
Dealers’ Association launched the move- 
ment a year ago, and obtained the co~ 
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operation of flour and feed brokers 
throughout adjacent territory. 

William Holmes Davis, former presi- 
dent Virginia Forwarding Co., Norfolk, 
who was sent to Europe recently by the 
Norfolk Port Commission to seek elimi- 
nation of discriminatory regulations 
against Norfolk on packing house prod- 
ucts for export, —_— will go to Chi- 
cago to act as the permanent represen- 
tative there of the commission. His mis- 
sion to England was successful, and fol- 
lowed a similar movement, which was 
successful, to have discriminatory regu- 
lations against grain shipments removed. 
Mr. Davis is being considered as the 
city’s Middle West representative, to ex- 
ert his efforts to keeping the grain ele- 
vator here working at capacity, as it is 
at present, If the plans of the commis- 
sion go through, the elevator, which now 
has 500,000 bus capacity, will be trebled 
in storage room. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
suffered from holiday activities during 
the week ending Dec. 15, mills reporting 
extremely light sales. According to re- 
ports to the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and retailers are being reduced in antici- 
pation of tax assessments. This is not 
only affecting current business, but also 
specifications on old contracts. As a re- 
sult there has been further curtailment 
o{ running time at the mills, this now 
being slightly below the corresponding 
time last year, and considerably less than 
the average for seven years. 

Prices are largely nominal, but owing 
to the decline of feed are firmly held. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $6.90@7.25; standard or 
regular patent, $5.90@6.50; straight pat- 
ent, $5.45@5.75; first clears, $3.90@4.50. 

tehandlers report a holiday tone to 
business. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent, 
$5.75@6.15. 

Wheat has been irregular, with No. 2 
red, with bill, quoted at $1.25@1.28 bu, 
Nashville. Mills generally ‘have been 
drawing on surplus stocks, but a few 
have been buying freely. 

Notwithstanding the output of mill- 
feed has been smaller, prices have con- 
tinued easy. Some accumulation of both 
bran and shorts is reported at the mills. 
There is a feeling that, after Jan. 1, 
millfeed will at least recover recent 
declines. Prices, Dec, 15: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $28@30; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $31@33. 

Demand for corn meal is quiet, with 
small quantities being booked for for- 
ward shipment. Prices: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2@2.10; unbolted, $1.95@2. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Dec. 8-8 -.caeaeks 189,180 107,564 56.8 
Previous week ... 191,880 91,030 47.4 
Fear eG: tcesssse 216,330 126,632 58.5 
Two years ago... 202,530 97,284 48 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 8 
Flour, bbls 58,700 
Wheat, bus .... 362,000 
Corn, bus ...... i 96,000 
Oats, DU aradscnnct cat 345,000 





Tennessee had the first general snow 
on Dec. 14, The fall was several inches, 
and will be beneficial to wheat. 

L. D, Parnell & Sons have established 
at McKenzie, Tenn., and 
report starting with fine patronage. 

J. B, McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, went to St. 
Louis, Dec. 11, to address a meeting of 
soft wheat millers. 

The board of directors of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association held a recent 
meeting in Nashville, during which an 
advertising programme for ensuing 


Six months was considered. A domestic 
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science department was created, and a 
capable woman will be selected as head 
of it. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


MOBILE 


The week ending Dec. 15 has shown 
very little change in the flour market at 
Mobile, which has been stationary for 
some time. A holiday dullness was in 
evidence, although the average for the 
week, with the usual run of small orders, 
was not much under normal. 

Bakers have shown a tendency to hold 
off from buying in large lots until after 
Dec. 31, in order to reduce their stocks 
before inventories are made. Both retail 
and wholesale demand has been excep- 
tionally good for fruit cakes. “A Deli- 
cacy from Dixie,” the name given by 
Gordon Smith to his special brand of 
white fruit cake, is shipped in large 
quantities to all parts of the United 
States, and even abroad. 

No price changes are reported, the 
following being in effect, f.o.b., Mobile, 
in 98’s: hard winter Kansas wheat bak- 
ers flour, $5.80@6 bbl; soft winter, best 
patent $6.50@7.25, straight $6@6.75, low 
grade $5.75@6.50; spring wheat, short 
patent $5.75@6, straight $6.90@7.25. 

The millfeed market has shown some 
strength, and an advance of about $1 is 
noted. Demand has been good, although 
no large sales have been reported. Wheat 
bran is quoted at $32 ton, carloads, f.o.b., 
Mobile, and wheat shorts at $36@37. A 
weakness was noted in corn, the prices 
ranging 86124@87%éc bu, carload lots, for 
No. 3 mixed. 





* * 


Ralph Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
a Mobile visitor on Dec. 15. 


J. O. Forsyrn. 


ATLANTA 


General trade and traffic are taking on 
a holiday appearance, and flour is mov- 
ing in small lots to meet the weekly 
needs of the trade. Prices are about un- 
changed to steady. Stocks are not very 
heavy with any of the dealers, but are 
sufficient to meet prompt demand. 

Wheat millfeeds are very dull, and 
stocks are larger than demand warrants. 
Prices are lower. 

Cottonseed meal prices are about un- 
changed and demand is light. Mills are 
still grinding. Seed is scarce, and farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices. Mills 
have very g' stocks ot meal and hulls. 

Hominy feed is moving in small lots, 
but there is little demand. Prices are 
lower. 

Hay receipts are light, and stocks are 
getting small. Demand is fair, and prices 
are higher. Shippers are slow to move 
hay, holding for higher prices on account 
of the generally small crop. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 


Moderate orders characterized the flour 
market here for the week ending Dec. 
15. Consumers appeared to be waiting 
for some definite sign as to price con- 
ditions; as this was not forthcoming, 
they did not buy. There was brisk com- 
petition for what business was being 
done, and some rather low prices were 
quoted. Kansas mill representatives 
canvassed the large bakers very thor- 
oughly but not with any degree of suc- 
cess as far as good-sized orders were 
concerned, 

Buckwheat flour is brisk. The retail 
grocery trade reports the small package 
sale very encouraging. This was stimu- 
lated when near zero weather prevailed 
for a time recently, with a liberal snow- 
fall. Both graham and entire wheat 
flour are steady, with prices unchanged. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6@7 
and hard winter $5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; white rye $4.25, medium $4.10, 
re $4, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Due to the shift to colder weather, 
millfeed took an upward trend, and de- 
mand was good. Prices were as follows: 
standard middlings, $81@32 ton; flour 
middlings, $32.50@33.50; red dog, $35@ 
36; spring wheat bran, $28@29; winter 
wheat bran, $27.50@28.50; linseed meal, 
$54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per cent 


protein $44, 22@24 per cent $54,—all 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


Eugene A. Markley, aged 50, a grocer 
and flour merchant of Weissport, Pa., 
died on Dee. 10. 

The flour and feed store of Henry 
W. Yost, Cheswick, Pa., was burned on 
the night of Dec. 9, with a loss of $30,- 
000. Firemen were hampered by water 
shortage. 

J. H, Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Harold R. Ward, assistant sales 
manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
C. A. Whitehill, a miller of Shippenville, 
Pa., were recent visitors in Pittsburgh. 


S. S, Lewis, auditor general, has made 
the following appointments of mercan- 
tile appraisers: James F. Likens, Holli- 
we for Blair County; H. L. Hen- 
derson, Johnstown, for Cambria County; 
W. H. Stuart, Boalsburg, for Center 
County; S. A. Ejiseman, Dubois, for 
Clearfield County. The appraisers have 
jurisdiction over retail and wholesale 
flour and feed firms. C. C. Larus. 





BRITISH FARM SUBSIDY 


Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation Rec- 
ommends Payment of Fixed Sum Per 
Acre of Tilled Land 





A subsidy of 10s ($2.43 at par) per™ 


acre on all land under cultivation, and 
an additional subsidy of 10s per acre on 
all land under wheat in Great Britain, 
was recommended to the British Parlia- 
ment on Nov. 10 by the agricultural 
tribunal of investigation. This commis- 
sion was appointed by the British gov- 
ernment Dec. 19, 1922, for the purpose 
of inquiring into and suggesting methods 
by which the prosperity of British agri- 
culture might be increased and the full- 
est possible use of the land for the pro- 
duction of food and the employment of 
labor at a living wage might be secured. 

The tribunal points out that during 
the last 50 years, with the exception of 
1916-20, when all conditions were quite 
abnormal, there has been a steady decline 
in the tilled area of Great Britain. In 
1873 there were under cultivation 18,- 
186,671 acres; in 1923, 14,478,013 acres, 
a decline of 3,708,658 acres, or 20 per 
cent. A great part of this decline, says 
the tribunal, is due to the shrinkage of 
the wheat area, which fell from 3,490,- 
380 acres in 1873 to 1,799,043 in 1923, a 
reduction of over 48 per cent. 

This movement shows no sign of slack- 
ening, according to a summary of the 
report made public through the United 
States Department of Agriculture. On 
the contrary, in view of the prices which 
the English farmer is receiving for his 
crops and the probable future course of 
prices, there is every likelihood of a 
further reduction in the cultivated area. 
If the decline is to be checked, says the 
tribunal, immediate direct action by 
the government is necessary. If left to 
itself the farming industry will neces- 
sarily adjust its practice so as to make 
farming pay. Under present circum- 
stances such a readjustment will result 
in farming of a character which will in- 
volve a material reduction in the supply 
of home grown food and a serious de- 
cline in the number of men employed on 
the land, thus adding further to the 
burden of unemployment. 

In the interests of national defense 
and in order to maintain the present 
cultivated area, the tribunal therefore 
recommends a subsidy of $2.43 per acre 
on all tilled land (that is, all land plowed 
during the year, including summer fal- 
low, but excluding land under clover and 

ass seeds, small fruit, orchards and 

ops) and an additional subsidy of $2.43 
per acre on all land under wheat. The 
tribunal estimates that the cost of the 
proposal on the present tilled area of 
about 10,350,000 acres would be around 
$25,184,137, while the cost of the addi- 
tional subsidy on wheat would be $4,379,- 
850, making a total of $29,563,987. The 
opinion is expressed that the tilled area 
would not increase above 11,000,000 acres 
if the proposal becomes a law, and that 
the wheat area would not increase above 
2,000,000 acres. On that basis the sub- 
sidy would cost $31,632,250, which the 
tribunal regards as the maximum limit. 

Wheat is singled out for special bene- 
fit because it is the main factor in the 
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maintenance of agriculture in England, 
the most essential foodstuff and the 
crop which has suffered most by the fall 
in prices. The present price of wheat in 
England is only 19 per cent above the 
pre-war level, says the tribunal, whereas 
the index number for agricultural prod- 
uce generally is 53 per cent above the 
pre-war figure. It is significant, too, 
that two thirds of the decline in the total 
cultivated area in England during the 
last 50 years is accounted for by the 
Shrinkage in the acreage under wheat 
and barley. 

In addition to the subsidy, the tribunal 
recommends the establishment of legis- 
lation providing for a minimum wage 
for agricultural laborers. The drift of 
the more intelligent laborers away from 
agriculture, says the tribunal, can only 
be checked by improving their material 
well-being and by satisfying their de- 
sire for a reasonable degree of personal 
independence. 

In the process of the division and 
sale to tenants of large estates in Great 
Britain resulting from post-war de- 
pression and heavy taxation, a signifi- 
cant comparison of farm land prices is 
noted in the Agricultural Gazette and 
Modern Farming, of London. In the 
regular report of sales of farm property, 
in the issue of Nov. 9, 1923, the state- 
ment is made that “all the high prites 
recently quoted have been in the grass 
districts; as soon as arable country is 
reached there is a different story,” and 
that “the demand for good grass land 
noted in recent issues shows no signs of 
falling off.” 

Reference is made in this connection 
to Lord Brownlow’s Welshampton estate 
in Shropshire. At auction, on Nov. 6, 
1923, this particular estate averaged £50, | 
or $222.50 per acre (at prevailing ex- 
change). The estate of 747 acres was 
sold in 44 lots. About 20 of the tenants 
had availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of buying before the auction. 

As one example of the low prices 
realized on arable land, reference is 
made to the Rudston Walk farm in 
Yorkshire, comprising 362 acres, which 
sold for £5,000, or about $61.50 per acre. 





RUSSIAN RYE FOR SWEDEN 

According to press dispatches received 
from Sweden from Acting Commercial 
Attaché Sorensen, of the Department of 
Commerce, rg ee ag Denmark, large 
quantities of Russian grain will be im- 
ported into Sweden during the fall. 
Contracts for future delivery of Russian 
rye have been entered into by Swedish 
flour mills. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 

Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Dec. 1 
and Dec. 8, and for July 1-Dec. 8, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 

(000’s omitted): 
7~Week ended—, Since 


























Flour, bbls— Dec.1 Dec.8 Julyl 
United Kingdom .. 31 46 765 
Other Europe ..... 295 240 2,889 
COMOGER ccccscccces 1 1 59 
Other countries.... 72 369 4,442 

TOR Svecececces *399 *656 8,155 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 14 34 10,649 
TRRET cccccceqevees 95 81 3,508 
Other Europe ..... 61 277 11,778 
COMBED cccccccccce se ese 16,029 
Other countries.... 350 924 11,875 

BEAMS ccccvcccve *520 *%1,316 53,837 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. cee ove 470 
Other Europe ..... con aioe 267 
Canada ........... 161 283 2,629 
Other countries.... 13 73 1,183 

TWatale ccocvccvecvs 174 356 4,549 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 14 225 6,849 
Other countries.... 11 97 918 
TOGO. oo cosinc cic 25 322 7,767 

Oats, bus— 

Europe ........... sus ees 319 
Other countries.... 6 4 723 
BOCAS oc ccccvece 5 4 1,042 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ......... 71 22 2,885 
Other countries.... 60 30 6,774 
Totals ...scussis 131 52 8,659 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Wheat, bus........ 4,188 3,891 40,908 
Barley, bus........ 161 122 3,142 
Oats, bus.......... 272 216 2,251 
Rye, bus........... 17 17 3,468 


*Via Pacific ports, week ended Dec. 1: 
flour, 42,500 bbls; wheat, 412400 bus. Week 
ended Dec. 8: flour, 351,600 bbis; wheat, 
894,000 bus. 
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MOVING WESTERN CANADA’S WHEAT CROP 


(Continued from page 1192.) 


Marvelous as was the task performed 
in handling the grain crop in 1922, the 
exceptional size of the 1923 production 
has impelled the railways to yet greater 
effort, and when the entire volume of 
grain has been moved some surprising 
statistics doubtless will be revealed. 

From Sept. 15 up to Oct. 31 the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway smashed all rec- 
ords for grain transportation, when dur- 
ing that period there were marketed at 
country elevators on its lines 109,681,742 
bus of wheat, or an average of 2,812,352 
bus per working day. During the same 
period there were loaded a total of 58,- 
711 cars containing 86,011,614 bus, an 
average of 1,505 cars, or 2,205,425 bus, 
per day. 

During October alone there were load- 
ed a total of 42,093 cars, an average of 
1,550 a day, which means that on the 
Canadian Pacific lines a car and a quar- 
ter of grain was loaded every minute 
each 24 hours during the 27 working 
days. According to figures issued by the 
inspection department, 82,275,106 bus of 
grain were inspected on the company’s 
lines, while combined inspections at Min- 
neapolis, Duluth and Chicago were 86,- 
408,392 bus, indicating that, from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 31, inspections on the Cana- 
dian Pacific alone were nearly equal to 
the combined inspections at the three 
United States points. The movement 
east from Winnipeg during the same 
period totaled 53,904 cars, or an average 
of 1,147 per day, while at the same time 
the company delivered at Vancouver 
2,681 cars of grain, representing 3,915,- 
720 bus. 

An unprecedented amount of grain 
passed through the Twin Ports in 1922, 
in all 200,000,000 bus being handled, or 
an amount greater than Chicago, Duluth 
and Superior combined, and there was a 
feverish activity to accommodate a vol- 
ume about twice the size it had expected 
previous to the effects of the Fordney 
tariff. Great activity has prevailed since 
in expanding grain accommodation which, 
though large, was found to be sadly in- 
adequate. This fall the Twin Ports have 
61,000,000 bus elevator space. 

At the Twin Ports as high as 3,250,000 
bus of grain have been handled in a 
single day, while Fort William has dis- 
patched 1,297,000 bus of wheat on nine 
vessels in a single day, and has loaded 
two steamers with 776,000 bus in 14 
hours. Early in November the Canadian 
Pacific Railway broke all records for the 
delivery and unloading of grain at the 
Head of the Lakes by delivering 1,464 
cars and unloading 1,007. At the end of 


October the Canadian Pacific elevator D, 
at Fort William, broke all port records 
by handling an average of 272 cars a 
day, and created a world’s record by 
taking in 314 cars of wheat, averaging 
1,460 bus a car, in a 24-hour day. What 
is believed to be another record was 
made when the same elevator simultane- 





been developed to expedite loading and 
unloading is illustrated in the following 
instances: What is believed to constitute 
a world’s record for the rapid loading 
of grain was. achieved when a British 
steamer arrived in Montreal at 7:30 a.m., 
took on 240,000 bus of Canadian wheat, 
and departed on its return trip to the 
British Isles at 6 p.m. An equally re- 
markable feat was accomplished when 
another vessel arrived at 5:30 am., 
berthed at 7 a.m., started to take on 





Grading Wheat from Samples 


ously loaded no less than 329,000 bus of 
grain into boats the same day and night. 

The Port of Montreal in 1922 was 
responsible for shipping 154,550,000 bus 
grain before the close of navigation, 
more than all the combined ports on the 
Atlantic. Owing to a decline in Euro- 
pean demand it is not expected that this 
volume of export will be exceeded in 
1923, though » enirts accommodation has 
been greatly extended since last year. 
At Montreal as many as 92 vessels have 
been berthed at the wharves on one day, 
and a world’s record for loading and 
unloading was broken when 2,369,393 bus 
were moved in and out within 24 hours. 

The remarkably efficient manner in 
which port facilities of all kinds have 


Taken from the Grain Cars 


grain at 8 am., and put out to sea 
again the same evening with 242,000 bus 
of wheat. 

The problem of getting the western 
Canadian wheat crop out of the country 
to its markets this year, while accentu- 
ated by the greater proportions, is some- 
what relieved by the year’s work in ex- 
tending terminal and port facilities, 
though these are a long way from meet- 
ing the requirements of the greater ar 
of grain the dominion has been called 
upon to handle through her own chan- 
nels. 

But for the railways there is no relief. 
They must handle the greater crop over 
the same length of lines in the same 
brief period. Western Canadian crops 
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increase in size, but in spite of the annual 
increment the same 65 per cent or so of 
the wheat production of the prairie proy- 
inces for the season is clear of the in- 
terior before ice has closed on the Great 


Lakes and the St. Lawrence. The great 
movement carried out with general suc- 
cess and satisfaction each year is cer- 
tainly one of the marvels of modern rail- 
road transportation. 





CHINA 
SuHanoual, Cuina, Nov. 12.—Demand 
for imported flour and wheat has been 


spotted for, some weeks, and very litile 
business of importance is transpiring in 
Shanghai, the flour mills being content 
for the time being to look on, confident 
that the stocks they have already ordered 
will see them through till next March. 
Of course the shrinkage in the deliveries 
of indigenous wheat will hasten the re- 
sumption of purchases on a large scale. 
Already the millers are considering the 
question of further imports, and hive 
been taking an interest in the prices of 
wheat. 

It is likely that large orders for Ca- 
nadian wheat will be placed very shortiy, 
as quotations compare very favoral:ly 
with those for western red No, 2. Ca- 
nadian wheat is rated at $41.50 per ton, 
c.if., Shanghai, equivalent to 4.05 tacls 
per picul (133 lbs), while hard Pacitic 
or western red No. 2 is around $42.2U@ 
42.50 per ton, or 4.10 taels per picul, 
ex-godown, Shanghai. Chinese wheat is 
quoted today at 3.80 taels per picul, but 
millers prefer the imported variety, 
owing to its cleanliness and its better 
milling qualities. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat average 
some 1,000 to 2,000 bags a day. This is 
insufficient for the needs of the local 
mills, and were the supplies of imported 
wheat not as large as they have been 
recently some of the mills would have 
been compelled to restrict operations. 
Stocks of Chinese wheat in possession 
of the mills in Shanghai are not large. 
Last week there arrived from the Unit- 
ed States some 20,000 tons of wheat 
for them, and this they are grinding 
fast. 

Demand for flour throughout China is 
exceedingly good, and the turnover of 
the mills is very heavy. Supplies are 
getting less, being now around 100,000 
sacks. All the mills are working with 
the exception of one, with a capacity of 
only about 300 bbls daily, which burned 
recently. 

Although supplies of imported wheat 
in the hands of local flour mills are con- 
sidered ample, these will have to be sup- 
plemented. Even if orders are placed 
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Wheat for the Orient: the Canadian Government Elevator at Vancouver 
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now in the United States it will be 
months before the cargo would be de- 
livered here and, what is more impor- 
tant, freight space is difficult to secure, 
both from the Pacific Coast of the Unit- 
ed States and from Vancouver. Cana- 
dian exporters are obliged to charter 
steamers in which to make shipments of 
wheat already sold to Shanghai mills. 
The volume of export business in wheat 
sent to China by Canada has not been 
very large this season, but there is rea- 
son to expect that a much better trade 
will soon be done in Canadian wheat. 

There is nothing doing in wheat from 
Australia, but there are indications that 
some trade will result with Shanghai 
flour mills on the new crop. The pres- 
ent quotation for Australian wheat is 
around £10 18s per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. 
Australian flour is too high for this mar- 
ket. The ruling rate of £12 15s per 
ton, equivalent to 2.05 taels per sack, 
does not suit buyers here, and unless 
the quotation gets shaded down the 
likelihood of any business in this grade 
is small. 

The large and steady arrivals of flour 
from the United States have served to 
lepress the local market. Recent de- 
liveries have averaged some 10,000 tons 
per week. Chinese milled flour has, con- 
sequently, come down to 1.95 taels per 
sack on the Flour Exchange, from 2.02 
taels at which it stood some 10 days ago. 

It is expected that freight rates after 
Jan. 1 from the Pacific Coast to the 
Orient will be increased, and for that 
reason the over-sea mills are not anxious 
to quote beyond the end of December. 
There have been a few transactions in 
American flour for shipment in January 
and February, and were the American 
mills willing to quote for these months 
a little more freely the turnover would 
be large. An interesting feature of the 
arrivals of imported flour is that they 
are quickly dispatched into the interior 
and absorbed rapidly. 

There was a fear that the large im- 
portations of American flour would glut 
the Shanghai market, but demand is still 
good, although not as strong as in pre- 
vious months. The greater part of the 
demand for American flour appears to 
be from northern China, which consumes 
more flour than rice. 

There have been large importations of 
American flour into Hongkong, but the 
volume cannot compare with that at 
Shanghai. The efforts of Canadian mills 
to push their produce on the Shanghai 
market have not been crowned with suc- 
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The Final Stage: Grain Ships and Elevators at Montreal 


cess, as Canadian flour is not suitable 
for a considerable part of the Chinese 
demand. The quantities that find their 
way into this market are small, com- 
pared with the huge imports of Ameri- 
can flour. 

D. Araki, 





BOLIVIAN FLOUR MARKETS 
Dayle C. McDonough, American con- 
sul at La Paz, Bolivia, recently reported 
that the increasing demand for American 


flour is one of the most noticeable fea- 
tures of the present business situation in 
Bolivia. Orders for flour in consider- 
able quantities are now going to. the 
United States, whereas until recently 
Chile was supplying the greater part of 
the demand. 

Flour is the largest single item import- 
ed by Bolivia, the domestic production 
being very small. The average imports 
amount to about 15,000 tons worth about 
$1,500,000 United States currency year- 











Sealing a Grain Car After Taking Samples 









ly, of which the normal share of the 
United States is about 5,000 tons. The 
greater part of the American flour sold 
locally has been coming from the Pacific 
Coast and has been largely of a few 
well-known brands, but many new brands 
are appearing on the market. 

The present unusual demand for 
American flour is due to the fact that 
American prices are now as low as, or 
lower than, Chilean prices. The fall in 
the value of the dollar has destroyed the 
advantage which the Chilean product had 
in price. Also the surplus of Chilean 
flour for export is small, owing to the 
shortness of the 1921-22 wheat crop. At 
equal prices American flour is preferred 
owing to its better quality, and should dis- 
place the Chilean product in Bolivian 
markets and practically secure a mo- 
nopoly. 

Flour from Chile enjoys the advantage 
that several of the business firms who 
operate flour mills in the Concepcion- 
Talcahuano district of Chile have 
branches in Bolivia or their general 
agents have such branches. Also Chilean 
flour is said to enjoy a 25 per cent re- 
duction in freight rates to Antofagasta 
and Arica, which are ports of Bolivia. 
Exchange has been favorable to Chile, 
but this is no longer true. 

Prices of American flour are now $4 
United States currency per 100 lbs, c.i.f. 
the ports of Arica, Chile, or Mollendo, 
Peru. It comes in 100-lb sacks in a bur- 
lap oversack. Reliable firms generally 
receive a credit of from 60 to 90 days, 
and give the same terms to dealers. 

Import duties are provided by para- 
graph 52 of the Bolivian customs tariff. 
The duty on flour is one centavo per 
kilo, gross weight, or about 15c United 
States currency per 100 lbs, the exact 
equivalent depending upon fluctuations 
in exchange; but there are municipal and 
other special taxes which are reported to 
more than double this duty. 

The statistics below show imports for 
1920, the latest year for which any in- 
formation is available, compared with 
the pre-war year 1913: 

7—Metric tons—, 
Countries— 1913 1920 





PEMORRERE, oo 002 pccccccccts 1,326 1,200 
BOE, wiescecvassccesege 47 sete 
MRED Cevoreevrdiseccacer - $97 294 
GD Vb ee ce cc te eruscegece 5,369 6,302 
GE cco dercésvevdesec 888 he ak 
Great Britain ............ 50 25 
PATORBUGY <ccccccccccccces 4 alee 
POG ac Ce cdcccccrcdcsvece 718 47 
WFMBURS | occ ce cecciccescces 3 rr 
United States ..........+.+. 7,642 3,989 

TGA dick icsiv's ch tccceces 16,438 11,855 
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Demand in the domestic market for 
spring wheat flour is described as fair. 
Buyers are taking their usual quantities, 
but business is not pressing. A certain 
amount of holiday dullness is already 
pervading the flour markets. Prices 
were reduced 20c bbl in the week ending 
Dec. 15. Quotations: top patents $6.10 
bbl, seconds $5.60, first clears $5.40, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Business in winter wheat flour in the 
domestic market is not improving. 
Wheat is still scarce and dear, and the 
offerings of flour are light, but ample 
for the demand. Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is selling at $4.50 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for 
export has fallen off considerably, al- 
though some mills report a fair business 
being done. 
port inquiry poor. Orders for shipment 
to the United Kingdom are mostly for 
small quantities. After the recent heavy 
buying, importers in that market are 
probably well supplied for the present, 
and dullness is likely to be a feature of 
the exporting trade until after the holi- 
day season. Some sales to the Continent 
were made during the week. Standard 
grades of export patent spring wheat 
flour were quoted, Dec. 15, by mills at 
32s 6d per 280 lbs, December-January 
seaboard basis, and 32s 9d for February, 
c.i.f., in 140-lb jute bags, United King- 
dom ports, usual terms. 

Winter wheat flour is not selling for 
export. Many inquiries from oversea 
are being received, but mills have none 
to offer. A nominal quotation would be 
34s 6d, in cotton bags, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers are offering $4.35 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for winters for export. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand. All of- 
ferings are eagerly bought, and mills 
could easily find a market for a great 
deal more if they had it. Prices are 
firm. Bran is selling at $27 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, shorts at $30, mid- 
dlings at $36 and feed flour at $42, net 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat is hard to get, as farm- 
ers are not delivering freely. No. 2 red 
or white is selling at 98c@$1 bu, in 
wagon lots at mill doors. 

Western spring wheat is in plentiful 
supply, and Ontario mills can get all 
they want. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.08% bu, on track, Georgian Bay or 
Lake Huron ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A steady business is passing in these 
grains. Western oats are advancing in 
price, while American corn shows a re- 
duction of 5%c bu since a week ago. 
Quotations: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
441%c bu, on track, Bay ports; No. 3 
yellow American corn 83%c, prompt 
shipment, United States funds, Toronto 
freights; standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


CEREALS 


Export inquiry for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is well maintained, and cereal 
mills report demand good. Rolled oats 


are selling for export at 38s 6d per 280 


The larger mills find ex-. 


Ibs, and oatmeal at 36s 6d, jute, c.i-f., 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 

In the domestic market the usual busi- 
ness is going on. At this season of the 
year demand is fairly steady, and from 
week to week shows little change. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $5.50 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oat- 
meal at $6 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day 
terms; car lots 20c less. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate of ocean freights on flour 
from Canadian ports is unchanged. Fol- 
lowing are the quotations from the ports 
named: Glasgow 22c per 100 lbs, Liv- 
erpool and London 19c, Leith, Hull and 
Newcastle 23c, Bristol and Avonmouth 
22c, Dundee 28c, Aberdeen 29c (Dundee 
and Aberdeen from New York 25c), Bel- 
fast and Dublin 22c, Hamburg 18¢ and 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp 
19¢, 

ONTARIO GRAIN CROPS 

The Ontario department of agricul- 
ture has issued a final estimate of the 
field crops for 1923. The total yields of 
the principal grain crops for this year, 
with comparisons for 1922, follow: 


1923, bus 1922, bus 

Winter wheat ....... 16,599,067 17,792,958 

Spring wheat ........ 1,937,937 2,099,503 

EE 645. 0.06 acces ba nied 13,523,349 13,971,811 

DED 169.0:4.49:00%400%0 1 Ss 103,485,442 116,033,569 

tc ben ey eerdtuhews 2,011,325 2,500,354 
NOTES 


W. T. Moore, manager Toronto Mill- 
ing Sales Agency, Ltd., Toronto, has 
been confined to his home by illness, but 
will be back in his office shortly. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway reports 
the heaviest movement of grain in its 
history from the opening of the crop 
year until the close of navigation, The 
records of the company show marketings 
of grain in that period of 200,000,000 
bus, compared with 161,055,380 in 1922. 

Total exports of oats from Canada 
during November, 1923, were 2,864,293 
bus, compared with 4,893,594 in the same 
month last year. The quantity of bar- 
ley exported was 1,659,071 bus, and of 
rye 1,457,513, as against 2,307,327 of 
the former and 2,703,818 of the latter 
for the corresponding month in 1922. 

Reports reaching this part of Canada 
state that, according to a survey of the 
railway grain movement, the grain crop 
of western Canada will approach the 
500,000,000-bu estimate. More than 280,- 
000,000 bus grain, practically all wheat, 
have been loaded up to the present. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the Alberta crop 
has yet to be marketed, and 40@45 per 
cent of the Saskatchewan crop. The 
total yield of these two provinces has 
been estimated at 400,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing about 180,000,000 yet unmarketed. 
About 70 per cent of Manitoba’s crop, 
estimated at 40,000,000 bus, has been 
marketed. 


MONTREAL 


A cut of 20c in all grades of spring 
and winter wheat flours is the outstand- 
ing feature of trading in Montreal in 
the week ending Dec. 15. The market is 
reported quiet, with first patents selling 
in car lots at $6.10 bbl, seconds $5.60, 
and bakers $5.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are re- 
ported freer and, although deliveries are 
still somewhat behind, the time is in 
sight when these will also be brought 
up to date. Demand is modest, and good 
average grades are selling at $4.75@4.80 
bbl, secondhand jute, and choice grades 
are offered up to $4.90. Broken lots are 
selling at $5@5.20, ex-store, and special 


grades of winter patents are quoted in 
new cottons at $5.60@5.65, ex-store. 

The millfeed market continues brisk, 
with sales of bran at $27.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25 and middlings $36.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. Moullie 
is selling up to $42 ton, with bags, de- 
livered. 

Trade in rolled oats is steady at $2.95 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


A new firm for the manufacture and 
handling of bags has been organized in 
Montreal, and registered at Quebec as 
the Chauvin Bag Co., Ltd. The capital 
stock is $500,000. 

Gustave Fleury, J. C. Pelletier and 
David Goldberg have organized them- 
selves into the St. John Hay, Grain & 
Feed Co., with provincial charter and 
capital stock of $20,000, to deal in these 
lines at St. John, Que. 

Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., have been 
asked, by a unanimous vote of their 
outdoor sales force, to provide the sales- 
men with uniforms, the sales staff vol- 
unteering to pay two thirds of the cost 
of this equipment themselves. The uni- 
forms are being provided. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has received complaints from 
millers that the new ruling by the inland 
revenue department, requiring mills to 
itemize their returns by brands when 
applying for drawback of customs and 
sales tax on containers used for export, 
is causing considerable extra clerical and 
other expense. Information is now bein 
collected as to whether this is a onaeal 
experience, as a guidance for possible 
further action. 

A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 


Western Canadian mills. report a fur- 
ther falling off in volume of orders being 
booked for domestic account. The ex- 
port demand from the usual over-sea 
buyers of Canadian flour is still hold- 
ing, and providing sufficient business to 
keep most of the prairie plants normally 
active up to, and in some cases well into, 
the new year. The holiday spirit is in 
the air, and millers are not expecting to 
do much more than mark time until 
after Jan. 1. No further changes in 
prices have been made since those re- 
corded on Dec. 4. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs are quoted at $6 bbl, jute, 
seconds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, Fort 
William basis, sight draft; cotton, l5c 
over this basis. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are 10c under Manitoba, and Pa- 
cific Coast points 10@30c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 


Although still quite good, the demand 
for millfeed is showing signs of abating. 
Very little is being sold in the West, the 
open weather accounting for this. A 
considerable quantity of bran and shorts 
from western mills is being absorbed by 
eastern markets, but the bulk of their 
output continues to be shipped to the 
other side of the line. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations: at points in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed cars 
with flour; interior British Columbia 
sper bran $25 and shorts $27; Pacific 

ast points, bran $26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


The week ending Dec. 15 was feature- 
less in this market, but there was a 
steady undertone. Local millers have 
been taking their requirements, but 





scarcely any other business has been 
done. The fact that, owing to the wn- 
usually mild weather, the Canadian locks 
are to remain open for a further period, 
appears to be making very little differ- 
ence to the grain trade. Shippers seem 
disinclined to handle new tonnage at this 
late season. Offerings of wheat have 
been light, farmers selling only odd car 
lots. Elevators are holding their gr:in 
over until the spring. This is not to be 
wondered at, considering the very wide 
difference between the prices of May 
and December options. Prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 

eo Futures— 

Dec. M 


Cash 
| Berra ee $ .93 $ .92% $ .98% 
: “a ee 91% 91% 97% 
BO, BE weeccduse 92% 92% 9s 
ee 92% 92% 98% 
BOG, BE esiieccece 97% 91% 97% 
WOO, BE ccecscccs 92% 92% 9 


Although there is a slight decrease in 
receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for tiie 
seven days ending Dec. 13, as compared 
with those for the past few months, tiie 
volume of grain inspected in the weste”n 
division is very heavy for the season of 
the year. Inspections have averaged 
1,486 cars per day, compared with 1,800 
for the previous seven days, and 799 for 
the corresponding period in 1922. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal millers of western Cun- 
ada report a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness in their products, with a steady (ec- 
mand at the slightly reduced prices re- 
corded Dec. 12. Quotations: rolled ots 
in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 98-!b 
bags $3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


As in the case of wheat, trading in 
the coarse grains has been dull, with 
steady prices and little or no demani(. 
No cash oats of any grade have ben 
wanted. On Monday, Dec. 10, there wis 
a fairly active demand for barley, but 
this was soon satisfied. Rye and flaxse:d 
have been featureless. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 365¢c bu; bir- 
ley, 5414c; rye, 63%c; flaxseed, $1.97 ‘2. 


NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS’ ESTIMAT!: 


The Northwest Grain Dealers, Winui- 
peg, issued a final crop report for 1923, 
on Dec. 14, which shows an increase of 
33,865,000 bus over that issued in Scp- 
tember. The increase, it is stated, is 
chiefly accounted for by the large yicld 
per acre threshed in Alberta. The wheat 
yield, by provinces, is as follows: Mani- 
toba, 29,058,000 bus; Saskatchewan, 2-5,- 
099,000; Alberta, 173,518,000,—a total of 
428,675,000 bus wheat for the three prai- 
rie provinces. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


The royal commission which is invcs- 
tigating the grain trade of Canada is 
in Winnipeg. It has held sittings «' 4 
number of points in Manitoba, and will 
shortly adjourn for the holidays. 50 
far, nothing startling has develo} ed. 
The usual complaints against individ al 
country elevators, i and other 
features of the grain trade have ben 
made, but as none of these affect the 
fundamental principles they are no! to 
be taken seriously. The commission ‘145 
had a Face many constructive sugi¢s- 
tions offered to it, and its final rej ort 
should embody the best thought of the 
country as to possible improvements 10 
the Canada jo act. 


NOTES 
The McMillan Grain Co., Ltd. St. 
Boniface, Man., is putting new machin- 
ery in its elevator plant, chiefly for the 
purpose of dealing with seed grain. 


Daily loadings of grain at Fort Wil- 
liam duting the early part of the cur 
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rent week were exceedingly heavy. On 
Dec. 11 14 boats cleared, with over 3,- 
000,000 bus. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, has con- 
tracts with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., for new machinery and improve- 
ments in this company’s mill at Edmon- 
ton, recently acquired by purchase. 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, will leave Winnipeg Dec. 16 for 
Banff, where he will spend the Christmas 
holidays with his family, afterwards. go- 
ing on to Vancouver in the interests of 
his business. 

The grain trade of Winnipeg was 
greatly relieved on Dec. 12 when it was 
announced that, owing to mild weather, 
the locks at Sault Ste. Marie would be 
kept open as long as possible. It was 
the original intention that navigation 
should close there Dec. 14, but the un- 
usual mildness of the winter has led to 
an extension of this time, in the hope 
that the quantity of aig moved east- 
ward from Thunder Bay ports can be 
increased materially by this means. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the farming industry of western Canada 
will have to get down to particulars in 
effecting savings and reforms that will 
put it back on its feet. One of the first 
things to be done is to find means of 
reducing the waste which arises from the 
production of weeds. Some parts of 
these western provinces are almost over- 
run with noxious weeds of various kinds, 
that cost the farmer heavily in the final 
analysis of his year’s operations. 

The saving to western Canadian farm- 
ers by recent reductions in lake freight 
rates must have been considerable. A 
very large quantity of grain has been 
handled since the rates went down to 
current low levels, the saving amounting 
in some cases to 5c per bu. Unfortu- 
naiely for the grain trade, a good many 
concerns had contracts for their require- 
ments up to the close of navigation, 
which shut them out of any advantage 
they might have obtained from the re- 
duced rates. However, this fact did not 
alter the effect of the reduction of prices 
to farmers. 


The mill machinery companies report 
an unusually active year in the replace- 
ment of milling and elevator machinery, 
repair and improvement work. The ele- 
vators of western Canada are equipping 
themselves with the very latest and best 
machinery for carrying out their work, 
and so alee are the flour mills. An in- 
teresting feature of this movement is the 
growing number of orders for cleaning 
machinery to be installed at country 
points. This indicates that-farmers are 
beginning to see the wisdom of taking 
the dirt out of their grain at point of 
origin. The old and bad practice of let- 
ting everything go to Fort William 
meant a heavy aggregate loss in freight 
charges on dirt and useless screenings. 

G. Rocx. 





ALBERTA MILLS ACTIVE 


Recent Developments in the Industry of 
Western Canada—Several New 
Plants Operating 
Epmonton, Aura.—General activity in 
the milling trade throughout this part 
of the Canadian West is naturally fol- 
lowing the great harvest that has been 
gathered and the increasing popularity 
of northern hard wheat. Large and 
small mills alike are busy, and in many 
cases are running night and day, Ex- 
port orders account for a good deal of 
this activity, but local business is good 
also and more flour is being made for 

home consumption. 

_ Several new mills have opened up dur- 
Ing 1923, and revised statistics of Al- 
berta’s flour output will soon be forth- 
coming. The government figures have 
been showing a daily capacity in this 
province of 10,351 bbls, whic 
about one third of the total production 
of the three prairie provinces; but a 
new — covering the recent additions 
to the list will raise these figures consid- 
erably, 

A good type of the country flour mill 
built this year in Alberta is the Oppor- 
tune mill at Delia, which began business 
Some months ago. It is a small plant, 


with only 60 bbls capacity per day, but 
ery is of the same type used 


its mac 


is just. 
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Spouting Wheat from Elevator to Ship at Fort William 


by the largest mills. This may be taken 
as fairly indicative of the general ten- 
dency among country millers of western 
Canada to do their milling on a modern 
and up-to-date basis, even if their output 
is small. The trade now demands as 
good flour from the little mills as from 
the big ones. Several of the country 
millers, who have been running for some 
years past, have added to their equip- 
ment and otherwise improved their 
plants this year, and are by so much the 
better prepared to share in the increased 
volume of business. 

The entry of the Ogilvie company into 
the Edmonton field means much in the 
development of the milling industry in 
central and northern Alberta. Having 
absorbed the Alberta Milling Co., Ltd., in 
the early part of the year, thus acquir- 
ing an elevator and mill as a going con- 
cern, the Ogilvies set about reorganiza- 
tion and a general overhauling of the 
plant, which meant the installation of 
new machinery to the extent of $50,000. 
The Edmonton plant is now a fairly 
good running mate with the other mills 
of the company, and is producing at the 
rate of 350 bbls per day. Some of the 
overflow business from Medicine Hat is 
being turned over to this northern mill, 
which at present is running on a 24- 
hour schedule. 

Quite the largest transaction in flour 
milling in this province has been the 
investment by British interests of capital 
reported at some $6,000,000 in the Al- 
berta Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary. The 
plant of this concern is partially erected, 
but more capital was found to be neces- 
sary, and an effort was made to interest 
investors in England in the enterprise. 
News from London is that arrangements 
have been concluded by which $6,000,000 
will be available for further develop- 
ment. The investment, it is understood, 
will not only insure the completion of 
the mill, but will cover some grain ship- 
ping property at Calgary to be used in 
conjunction. At this writing the details 
of the deal have not been given out, but 
the indications are that the work is to 
go on at once and that the plant will be 
made ready for operation as soon as 
possible. In the meantime it is worth 
noting that the largest investment of 
British capital that has come to Canada 
in many moons has been attracted by the 
flour milling business. 

With these several gains in the way 
of milling facilities, there are also some 
losses. The Ellison mill at Raymond, 
in the southern part of the province, was 
destroyed by fire in November, with a 
loss of $75,000. It was the oldest estab- 


lished of the modern-type flour mills in 
Alberta, and has played a considerable 
part in the development of the trade 
during the last decade or so. 

Another event of particular interest in 
southern Alberta flour circles was the re- 
moval of a mill from Pincher Creek by 
the Dukhobor people. There is a colony 
of Dukhobors in the Lundbrek and Cow- 
ley districts, and among other enterprises 
that they have taken up they have gone 
into flour milling. It happened con- 
veniently for their purposes that at 
Pincher Creek there was a mill that had 
operated for only four years and had 
been idle since 1912. This abandoned but 
still serviceable plant they purchased 
from the town authorities, into whose 
hands it had fallen, and they then dis- 
mantled and moved it over to their own 
settlement, where they have rebuilt it. 

Incidentally the process of moving the 
Pincher Creek mill brought out some- 
what interestingly a characteristic of 
these much talked of Russian people, 
who have never been entirely welcome to 
western Canadians, but who have many 
good points besides their industriousness. 
A local paper had this at the time: 

“About a dozen or more of the Duk- 
hobor men are at work on the pulling 
down process, and have been adding a 
point of interest to our evening life dur- 
ing their stay. After the day’s work is 
over the men sit in a group and sing. 
Their voices blend harmoniously, and are 
of remarkable volume. Their songs 
sound rather weird, and are somewhat 
of the chant order.” 

The reconstructed mill at Lundbrek 
will make flour for home consumption 
by the Alberta and British Columbia 
colonies of Dukhobors, and will probably 
be used to its capacity to meet their 
own requirements. It is quite possible, 
however, that with this initial taste of 
the milling business the Dukhobors will 
go on until they enter the trade as ex- 
porters. 

A feature of the flour trade of Al- 
berta this winter is the substantial vol- 
ume of business that is being done with 
the Orient. Orders from across the 
Pacific are being regularly received by 
several of the larger mills, and it was 
only high freight rates to Vancouver that 
prevented the farthest north mill at 
Peace River from taking a share of this 
business along with those in Edmonton, 
Wetaskiwin, Calgary, and Medicine Hat. 
It is expected that 25,000 tons of flour 
will have moved from Vancouver for 
the Orient during November and Decem- 
ber, and all the available steamer space 
was booked long in advance. A good 


—‘‘Moving Western Canada’s Wheat Crop.” 


portion of this flour for transpacific 
markets is coming from Alberta. 

Both China and Japan are furnishing 
the demand that is giving western Cana- 
dian mills this steadily increasing busi- 
ness. The Chinese in particular are de- 
veloping a marked fondness for Cana- 
dian flour, and a special grade is being 
made to suit their taste, its quality be- 
ing somewhat below the standard article 
produced for other markets and for the 
home trade. Even so, it is good flour, 
and the orientals are forming the habit 
of buying it and eating it, with a conse- 
quent falling off in their use of rice. 

Flour for the Orient is shipped in 
bags, and is put up for long distance 
travelling. The business is developing 
satisfactorily, and Alberta millers are 
of the opinion that it will in time be 
one of their chief markets. The total 
shipments in 1923 from Vancouver to 
China and Japan will reach the equiva- 
lent of 1,000,000 bbls, it is now thought, 
or almost double the business of the 
previous year. The increase is partly 
due to the fact that the output of the 
Manchurian mills has of late been drop- 
ping, the wheat from which their flour 
is made being largely taken for export. 
Vancouver, which means the prairie mills 
behind it, thus comes into line as one of 
the next nearest and best sources of 
supply. 

Some Canadian wheat also is going to 
the Orient unmilled. November and De- 
cember shipments from Vancouver will 
total approximately 4,000,000 bus, which 
will be used for over-sea milling in just 
the way that Japanese and Chinese flour 
makers and flour eaters like it. 


Avsprey FuLierton. 





BRAZILIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 


During the year 1922 more than 122,- 
000 tons of flour were imported by 
Brazil, says Consul Brett in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. Until 
May of this year the United States en- 
joyed a preferential tariff of 30 per 
cent of the import duty; this has now 
been withdrawn, so that American flour 
pays the same duty as any other foreign 
flour, and competition will be that much 
keener. However, it should still be pos- 
sible for American exporters to supply 
the bulk of the flour. The northern ports 
of Brazil and the Amazon ports get all 
their flour from the United States. 
Pernambuco is the northernmost port 
at which the competition of Argentina 
begins, and from there southward less 
we and more Argentine flour is 
used. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLVII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier 
1923 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 


CHAPTER XLIII—(Continued) 
SHIPPING BY VESSEL 
SECTION 366, NEGLIGENT STOWAGE, ETC. 

It is actionable negligence for a steam- 
ship company to stow bags of goods in a 
compartment which has recently con- 
tained coal, where, by reason of mere 
sweeping of the compartment, instead of 
both sweeping and washing, the goods or 
their bags are injured by coal dust. The 
company is also liable for similar injury 
to goods resulting from coaling the vessel 
without taking reasonably adequate 
means of preventing the damage. These 
points were decided by the United States 
district court for the southern district of 
New York in admiralty proceedings 
against the steamship Koan Maru. (251 
Fed. 157). 

The proceedings involved a shipment 
of shellac, but, with stronger reasoning, 
the same rules would apply to space set 
apart for a cargo of flour, 

The provision of the federal statutes 
exempting a shipowner from liability for 
faults or errors in navigation or manage- 
ment of the vessel, he having used due 
diligence to make the vessel seaworthy 
and to properly man and equip it, does 
not apply to acts connected with the 
stowing or handling of a cargo. Nor do 
the perils of the sea relieve the ship- 
owner from liability for losses to which 
his fault or negligence has contributed. 
The burden is on him to show that a 
particular loss was directly caused by 
such perils. 

An owner of a cargo contaminated by 
negligent failure of those in charge of 
the vessel to keep coal dust away from 
it, and further injured by their failure 
to repair a leaky condition and to pro- 
vide sufficient tarpaulins over the hatches, 
is entitled to recover the amount of his 
consequent loss. (The Jeanie, 236 Fed. 
463, decided by United States circuit 
court of appeals, ninth circuit.) 

* 7 


An important and instructive opinion 
covering phases of the liability of car- 
riers by water for loss of, or injury to, 
shipments appears in the decision of the 
United States district court for the 
northern district of California, an- 
nounced in the case of Stockton Milling 
Co. vs. California Navigation & Im- 
provement Co., 165 Fed. 356. 

This was a proceeding by the milling 
company to recover damages for injury 
to a cargo of flour loaded on a barge 
for transportation, and decree was en- 
tered in the claimant’s favor, against sev- 
eral special defenses interposed by the 
respondent transportation company. 

The contract between the parties called 
for delivery of the flour upon a wharf 
alongside the barge. After the agree- 
ment was entered into, claimant request- 
ed that respondent employ the Port 
Costa Milling Co., at the warehouse of 
which the flour was, to load the cargo, 
and the request was complied with. 

Respondent’s employees brought the 
barge to the wharf bow on, and in the 
course of two days 300 tons of flour were 
loaded. The third day the barge was 
found to have grounded because of ebb- 
ing of the tide, resulting in seams of the 
barge opening; the water being shallow- 
er under the bow than under the stern. 
Part of the flour was submerged, and 
hence damaged. 

The first point decided by the court 
was that it was negligent to omit to take 
precautions against grounding of the 
barge, and that the negligence must be 
charged to respondent transportation 
company. 

“It is undoubtedly true,” reads the 
opinion, “that where a shipper, for his 
own convenience, undertakes to load his 
goods upon a vessel, he must himself 
bear any loss occasioned by the negli- 
gence of himself or servants in so do- 





installments in this series appeared on page 


ing. But the evidence does not bring 
this case within the rule just stated. The 
Port Costa Milling Co, was employed by 
the defendant to load the Jersey, and 
was paid by the respondent for that 
service. 

“The Port Costa Milling Co. was the 
agent of the respondent in loading the 
barge, and therefore its negligence in 
that matter, and that of the men who 
were employed by it to do the work, is 
for the purpose of this case to be deemed 
the negligence of respondent. The fact 
that the warehouse company was so em- 
ployed upon the suggestion of the claim- 
ant did not release the respondent from 
the obligation of its contract to attend 
and care for the barge and its cargo 
while the work of loading was being 
done.” 

It was further decided that the fact 
that the contract provided that claim- 
ant should bear the risk of transporta- 
tion did not relieve the respondent from 
liability. An attempt to evade respon- 
sibility for negligence of its employees 
in rendering the barge unseaworthy 
while loading the cargo falls within the 
general rule of law that one may not 
make a valid contract to exonerate him- 
self from liability for future negli- 


gence. 
* ~ 


According to a decision of the United 
States district court for the southern 
district of New York, in a suit against 
the Italian vessel, San Guglielmo, 241 
Fed. 969, the customary clause in an 
ocean bill of lading that the carrier shall 
not be liable for loss or damage occa- 
sioned by causes beyond its control, or 
by heating, decay, sweat, breakage, leak- 
age, or certain other specified causes, 
or for loss or damage arising from the 
nature of the goods, etc., does not re- 
lieve the carrier from liability for dam- 
age to food products due to negligent 
stowage by it. Judge Mayer said: 

“The exception in the bill of lading 
casts upon libelants the burden of estab- 
lishing by a preponderance of evidence 
that the damage was due to negligence 
on the part of the ship, and it is equally 
well settled that a carrier who accepts 
goods of a nature which requires special 
care in their stowage must exercise such 
care, and, failing so to do, is liable for 
the damage caused thereby, even where 
the character of the Gamage is within 
the exception from liability contained in 
the bill of lading.” 


SECTION 367. EFFECT OF INSURANCE 


In the case of Stockton Milling Co, vs. 
California Navigation & Improvement 
Co, 165 Fed. 356, plaintiff sued for 
damages to a cargo of flour while being 
loaded on a barge for transportation. 
As one defense, respondent set up the 
fact that the flour had been insured by 
claimant to its full value and that the 
insurance money had been paid over to 
it. Respondent asserted that this reim- 
bursement deprived the milling company 
of right to sue, on the me | that, if 
any one could sue, it was only the in- 
surance company. 

Citing decisions of the highest court 
of the land, the opinion holds that an 
owner of property lost or damaged 
through negligence of another is not de- 
barred from recovering against the lat- 
ter because the owner may have been 
made whole by insurance. It was de- 
cided, however, that the insurance com- 
pany could hold the milling company for 
the amount recovered, the milling com- 
pany being treated as a sort of trustee 
for the insurance company in shifting 
the burden of the loss from the shoulders 
of the insurer to the party whose negli- 
gence caused the loss. 


SECTION 368. LIGHTERING EXPENSE 


A steamship carrying a cargo of grain 
from Duluth to Buffalo stranded on a 


shoal near the channel entrance to Buf- 

falo River, and the master deemed it 

necessary to lighter a portion of the 
ain. 

In suits subsequently brought by the 
steamship company to compel contribu- 
tion to the expense of lightering, the 
question presented to the United States 
district court for the western district 
of New York was whether the steamer 
was stranded through negligent naviga- 
tion, which would relieve the consignees 
of the cargo from contribution and gen- 
eral average, or through accident or 
perils of the sea, in which case the ex- 
pense of releasing the vessel must be borne 
proportionately by the ship and cargo in 
accordance with a general average bond 
given. 

Reviewing the evidence, the court 
found that the stranding was not due to 
negligent navigation, and hence awarded 
contribution. 

It was also held that the recovery of a 
general average contribution in such 
cases rests upon equitable grounds, and 
that a vessel is barred to recover only 
for her fault, and not for an error of 
judgment on the part of her navigator, 
as a result of which an accident occurs, 
to the injury of her cargo. Pittsburgh 
& Erie Coal Co. vs. George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., 239 Fed, 271. 


SECTION 369. DEMURRAGE, ETC. 


In dismissing proceedings instituted by 
the Acme Transit Co. against 133,000 bus 
of wheat to recover demurrage on ac- 
count of detention of a freight steamer 
chartered to carry the grain from Du- 
luth to Buffalo, the United States dis- 
trict court for the western district of 
New York made the following stated 
rulings: 

The charterer of a vessel is bound to 
unload it with reasonable dispatch and in 
conformity to custom and usage at the 
port of destination, regardless of ex- 
press agreement to that effect. But 
where the charter or bill of lading does 
not specify a time for unloading, the 
charterer or shipper may be excused for 
delay occasioned by a clogging of eleva- 
tors at the delivery port because of rail 
carriers’ failure to supply sufficient cars. 
The owner of a steamer is charged with 
knowledge of overcrowded conditions at 
important ports, and is presumed to as- 
sume risks of delay caused thereby, in 
the absence of agreement to the contrary. 
Where grain is consigned to a specific 
elevator, other vessels previously arriv- 
ing at the same elevator are entitled to 
precedence in unloading. (243 Fed. 970.) 

Litigation between the Ottawa Transit 
Co. and the Norris Grain Co. before the 
United States district court for the 
western district of New York (260 Fed. 
493) involved legal questions concerning 
the liability of the consignee of a cargo 
of grain for delay in unloading. 

“The rule of law applicable here,” said 
the court, “is unlike that applied in cases 
of demurrage, wherein the charter party 
establishes the rights of the parties, but 
to exonerate from liability for detention 
it must be shown that under the circum- 
stances due diligence was exercised to 
unload the vessel so as not to detain her 
unreasonably. The consignee was re- 
quired to furnish the place of unloading, 
to discharge as speedily as possible after 
notice of arrival, and to conform to the 
usage of the port in relation thereto, or 
suffer damages for delaying the carry- 
ing vessel.” 

Reviewing the evidence in this case, 
and giving effect to usage at the port 
of discharge,—Buffalo,—the court award- 
ed a decree in favor of the suing steam- 
ship company. The decree rested on a 
finding that the vessel was detained sev- 
en days beyond the time when her turn 
came to be discharged; the delay being 
due to the defendant consignee’s failure 
to exert effort to obtain cars for re- 
shipment of the grain and resulting re- 
fusal of the elevators to receive it. 


SECTION 370. GENERAL EFFECT OF WAR 


CONDITIONS 


Conforming to international law, our 
government has made it unlawful for 
American citizens to commit acts which 
are directly hostile to a belligerent nation 
with which the United States is at peace, 
such as enlisting for military service 
abroad, fitting out vessels for naval serv- 
ice, etc. Temporary measures have gone 
so far as to prohibit exportation of am- 
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munition to countries in which domestic 
violence exists, as was done a few years 
ago in the case of Mexico. 

These measures constitute the body of 
our neutrality laws, which, being na- 
tional legislation, operate wholly within 
the limits of the country. Sale of food- 
stuffs here or their exportation do not 
come within such laws as they now exist, 
and are governable by international law 
applicable to contraband goods. 

Citizens of a neutral nation have an 
absolute right to trade with a belligerent 
country in noncontraband goods, unless 
an enemy of the latter has blockaded its 
ports (United States Supreme Court, 5 
Wall. 28), and, as to contraband, they 
may lawfully export them, subject to risk 
and capture, as reviewed by authorities 
below. 


SECTION 371. FLOUR, ET@., AS CONTRAB\Np 


OF WAR 


Broadly defined, contraband goods ire 
those which may directly aid belligerent 
operations, but accurate classification of 
contraband is impracticable, accordiny to 
the decision of the United States su- 
preme Court above cited. “But,” says 
that court, “that which is best suppor'ed 
by American and English decisions mav 
be said to divide all merchandise into 
three classes. 

“Of these classes, the first consists of 
articles manufactured and primarily «id 
ordinarily used for military purposes in 
time of war; the second, of articles which 
may be and are used in time of war or 
peace, according to the circumstanc:s; 
and the third, of articles exclusively u 
for peaceful purposes. 

“Merchandise of the first class destinec 
to a belligerent country or places occu- 
pied by the army or navy of a belliger: nt 
is always contraband; merchandise of 
the second class is contraband only wien 
actually destined to the military or na\al 
use of a belligerent; while merchandise 
of the third class is not contraband at 
all, although liable to seizure and con- 
demnation for violation of blockade or 
siege.” 

By both reason and authority, flour 
and other ordinary foodstuffs belong to 
the second class. Foodstuffs constitute 
the first item of this class in the Agrce- 
ment of London, which was entered into 
in 1909 between Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Japan, Holland and the United States, 
and in which the rights of commerce in 
time of war were defined. 

In the case of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
vs. Portland & Asiatic S. S. Co, 167 
Fed. 1010, more fully referred to below, 
the United States district court for Ore- 
gon said: “Flour may probably be con- 
sidered as a provision prepared for im- 
mediate use, but as to whether it was 
designed that the product in the present 
instance should go to a naval or milit«ry 
equipment station, there is no proof cx- 
cept that Japan was in a state of war. 

“Ordinarily, therefore, the presuip- 
tion would prevail that the flour was 
going to Japan for civil use, and would 
not be contraband, except that it was 
declared to be so by one of the belliger- 
ents [Russia]. Perhaps a mere declira- 
tion by a belligerent nation that arti les 
of commerce are contraband, when by 
the rules of international law they «re 
not, would not make them so. But !re 
is a proclamation touching provis:ons 
that rest upon the border line, and ‘e- 
pend for their real character upon the 
particular state of the port of their :'es- 
tination, whether engaged in civil ; ur- 
suits only, or in equipping the arm; or 
navy with war supplies. 

“It would seem that, under such ‘0n- 
ditions, the proclamation of. one of the 
governments at war would be effectiv to 
impress the provisions with the chara: ter 
of contraband. At any rate, I am in- 
clined so to treat the flour conce:ed 
here.” 

The shipment in this case was mide 
during the Russo-Japanese War, 1nd 
while there was a proclamation in fevce, 
issued by Russia, including rice «nd 
foodstuffs in the list of contratand 
goods. : 

During the French-British War i0 
1793, Secretary of State Jefferson wrote 
our minister to England, Mr. Pinckney: 
“You express your apprehension ‘hat 
some of the belligerent powers may stop 
our vessels going with grain to the ports 
of their enemies, and ask instructions 
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which may meet the question in various 

oints of view, intending, however, in the 
meantime to contend for the amplest 
freedom of neutral nations. 

“Your intention in this is perfectly 
proper, and coincides with the ideas of 
our own government in the particular 
case you put, as in general cases. Such 
a stoppage to an unblockaded port would 
be so unequivocal an infringement of the 
neutral rights that we cannot conceive 
that it will be attempted.” 

And when France and Great Britain 


later issued orders authorizing the seiz-- 


ure of grain, flour, meal and other pro- 
visions, Mr. Jefferson vigorously protest- 
ed on the part of the United States, as 
recorded in Moore’s International Law 
Digest: 

He “declared that the position that 
provisions were contraband ‘in the case 
where the depriving an enemy of these 
supplies is one of the means intended to 
be employed for reducing him to reason- 
able terms of peace,’ or in any case but 
that of a place actually blockaded, was 
‘entirely new’; that reason and usage had 
established ‘that, when two nations go 
to war, those who choose to live in peace 
retvin their natural right to pursue their 
agriculture, manufactures, and other or- 
dinary vocations; to carry the produce of 
their industry, for exchange, to all na- 
tions, belligerent or neutral, as usual; to 
go and come freely, without injury to 
m:'estation; and, in short, that the war 
arong others shall be, for them, as if it 
di: not exist.’ 

Corn, flour, and meal were not of the 


class of contraband, and consequently re- 
mained articles of free commerce. The 
st.te of war between Great Britain and 


Frence furnished neither belligerent with 
th. right to interrupt the agriculture of 
th United States, or the peaceable ex- 
chinge of its produce with all nations. 
Such an act of interference tended di- 
recily to draw the United States from 
the state of peace in which they desired 
to remain. 

“:f the United States permitted corn 
to be sent to Great Britain and her 
friends, and refused it to France, such 
an act of partiality might lead to war 
with the latter power. If they withheld 
supplies of provisions from France, they 
should in like manner be bound to with- 
hold them from her enemies also, and 
thus close to themselves all the ports of 
Europe where corn was in demand, or 
else make themselves a party to the war. 

“This was a dilemma into which no 
pretext for forcing the United States 
could be found. Great Britain might, 
indeed, ‘feel the desire of starving an 
enemy nation; but she can have no right 
of doing it at our loss, nor of making 
us the instrument of it.’” 

Speaking on the same subject, Edmund 
Randolph, Jefferson’s successor as Sec- 
retary of State, said: “If, by a circuit 
of construction, food can be universally 
ranked among military engines, what ar- 
ticle, to which human comfort of any 
kind can be traced, is not registered as 
contraband? 

“In some peculiar circumstances, it 
must be confessed, corn, meal, and flour 
are so; as in a blockade, siege or invest- 
ment. There the exclusion of them di- 
rectly and obviously goes to the reduc- 
tion of the place; but neutral commerce 
is, in this instance, pater pur only where 
the exclusion, if continued without inter- 
tuption, would be decisive in its effect.” 

The result of the controversy was a 
treaty agreement that, whenever provi- 
sions becoming contraband by the law of 
nations should be captured, they should 
be paid for with a reasonable. mercantile 
profit. 

In 1885, France, then being at war 
with China, declared shipments of rice 
destined for any port north of Canton 
to be contraband of war. Great Britain 
protested the order, and announced that 
it would not deem itself bound thereby, 
but no complications arose under this 


controversy, since the war continued only . 


a short time and no captures were made. 
Shipments of rice were suspended for 
fear of capture. 

What is said by Dr. Wharton in con- 
nection with the last-mentioned contro- 
versy, in a report to the State depart- 
ment, would seem to be just as appli- 
cable to shipments of flour as to ship- 
ments of rice: 

“Rice in all parts of the civilized world 
is a common article of food, and to many 
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classes of persons almost indispensable 
for the purposes of diet; while in oriental 
states it is so essential to the sustenance 
of the community that to seriously and 
arbitrarily diminish the supply would be 
to inflict incalculable distress. 

“It is true that we can conceive of 
cases in which rice destined for the 
specific use of an army in the field or 
a cruiser on the high seas may become 
contraband. But to pronounce it con- 
traband, in a general sense, would de- 
stroy the limitations of contraband al- 
together. If rice is contraband, every- 
thing is contraband, and neutral com- 
merce in time of war, already sufficient- 
ly oppressed, would be subject to an ad- 
ditional burden, which would be intoler- 
able.” 

During the Boer War the British gov- 
ernment adopted this position: “Food- 
stuffs, with a hostile destination, can be 
considered contraband of war only if 
they are supplies for the enemy’s forces. 
It is not sufficient that they are capable 
of being so used; it must be shown that 
this was in fact their destination at the 
time of the seizure.” 

During the Russo-Japanese War the 
American steamship Arabia, laden with 
railway material and flour destined for 
Japanese ports, was captured by Russian 
naval forces, and the cargo was con- 
demned as contraband. In protesting 
against this action, Secretary of State 
Hays said: 

“In view of its well-known attitude, it 
should hardly seem necessary to say that 
the government of the United States is 
unable to admit the validity of the judg- 
ment, which appears to have been ren- 
dered in disregard of the settled law of 
nations in respect to what constitutes 
contraband of war.” 

In response to this protest, which was 
supported by the British government, 
Russia qualified its position by declaring 
that “rice and foodstuffs shall be consid- 
ered as contraband of war, if they are 
destined for the government of the bel- 
ligerent power, for its administration, 
for its army, for its navy, for its for- 
tresses, for its naval ports, or for its 
purveyors. In cases where they are ad- 
dressed to private individuals, these ar- 
ticles shall not be considered as contra- 
band of war.” 

But it is not to be overlooked that, to 
be contraband, goods must be destined to 
a port of the enemy of the belligerent 
who makes the capture. Even munitions 
of war going to a neutral port are not 
subject to capture. (Moore’s Interna- 
tional Law Digest, section 1255.) 

British merchants, in dealing with the 
Confederacy during the Civil War, in- 
voked this rule against the capture of 
shipments which were ostensibly made 
from English ports to West India ports, 
with intention that the cargoes should be 
there transshipped into steamers of light 
draft and great speed, and be carried to 
Confederate ports in defiance of the 
blockade declared against those ports 
by the federal government. But the 
courts uniformly sustained seizure and 
condemnation in such cases. 

According to the decision of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court in the case of 
the Peterhoff (5 Wall. 28), when a cargo 
partly contraband is seized by a bellig- 
erent, the whole is subject to condemna- 
tion, if it belongs to the same owner. 
The noncontraband must share the fate 
of the contraband with which it is mixed. 

A neutral vessel, under convoy of a 
belligerent, is allied with the latter in 
such sense that it may be seized by an 
enemy, the same as if it were belligerent. 
(Galen vs. United States, 37 Court of 
Claims Reports 89.) 


SECTION 373. CONTRACT TO CARRY GOODS 
INTO WAR ZONE 


Decisions which have been announced 
by the United States Supreme Court es- 
tablish a rule in this country that a 
railway or steamship company which has 
contracted to carry a shipment of flour 
or other commodity to a foreign country 
cannot justify a breach of the agreement 
on the ground of the existence of war, 
unless the belligerent conditions were not 
known at the time of the making of the 
agreement. 

As late as 1909, the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Oregon 
followed this rule in awarding damages 
in favor of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
against the Portland & Asiatic S. S. Co. 





(167 Federal Reporter 1010), for breach 
of a contract to carry 1,750 tons of flour 
from Portland, Oregon, to Japanese 
ports. 

The main defense of the case proceed- 
ed upon the theory that the existence 
of war between Russia and Japan—the 
contract having been made in 1904— 
justified repudiation of the agreement, 
but it failed because the court found 
that, at the time the contract was en- 
tered into, both parties were fully ad- 
vised as to the conditions which prevailed 
in respect to the war. On one hand, it 
appeared that Russian cruisers had pre- 
viously captured one of the steamship 
company’s vessels which was laden with 
flour (the Arabia case before mentioned), 
and that the cargo had been condemned; 
and, on the other hand, plaintiff’s man- 
ager admitted that the company under- 
stood that it was taking the risk of los- 
ing its flour. 

Defendant’s first claim was that the 
contract was dissolved by the supposed 
existence of a Russian blockade of Jap- 
anese ports, although it was admitted 
that previous cargoes had been carried 
under an indication that Russia was 
merely harassing Japan's shipping; and 
defendant invoked the well-settled prin- 
ciple that it is unlawful for a neutral 
vessel to enter a blockaded port, for 
which offense the ship and its cargo are 
subject to condemnation. This claim was 
rejected by the court on the ground that 
there was no showing that an effective 
blockade had been established. 

The second branch of the defense was 
based on a clause in the bill of lading to 
the effect that the steamship company 
should not be liable for loss “occasioned 
by arrest or restraint of princes, rulers, 
or people.” It was asserted that the 
proclamation which had previously been 
issued by Russia declaring flour to. be 
contraband brought the case within this 
clause in such sense as to justify de- 
fendant in repudiating its contract. But 
this defense failed, because the condi- 
tion of restraint was known to the 
steamship company when the contract 
was entered into. The court said that 
if “the charter party had been entered 
into prior to the prevalence of any war 
conditions affecting Japan and her ports 
of entry, there could be but little ques- 
tion that the respondent could have legit- 
imately declined to carry the flour,” but 
that, construed according to defendant’s 
claim, the contract, having been made 
with knowledge of the existence of con- 
ditions, would be unfair as giving de- 
fendant the right to carry the flour or 
not as it might see fit. 

Accordingly, plaintiff was awarded 
judgment for the excess of the freight 
which it paid another carrier to deliver 
the flour at its destination, via Seattle, 
above the rates at which defendant had 
promised to make delivery. Plaintiff 
showed that it did not contract for sale 
of the flour in Japan until it had been 
assured space in defendant’s vessel. 

Incidentally, it was claimed by defend- 
ant that there was no valid contract for 
transportation in this case because the 
reservation of space was general, with- 
out specification of ports of delivery, but 
the court decided that. in view of the 
previous course of dealing between the 
parties, of reserving space generally and 
of designating the ports of delivery when 
the ship was ready to receive cargo, there 
was an implied contract to carry so much 
of the cargo for which space was re- 
served to the ship’s regular ports of call 
in Japan as plaintiff might specify when 
she was ready to receive cargo. 

Returning to the general rules appli- 
cable to cases of this kind, the court said 
in the above-cited case: 

“A citizen of a neutral country may, 
however, lawfully contract to carry con- 
traband of war, and his undertaking will 
be enforced by the courts of a neutral 
state. While, by international law, trade 
by neutrals in contraband of war with 
belligerents is inhibited, and subjects 
the unlawful commerce to seizure and 
condemnation by a belligerent, and while 
neutral states recognize the right of im- 
posing this restriction upon the action of 
its subjects, yet it has been judicially 
determined that this law is not incon- 
sistent with the right of neutrals to trade 
in contraband with citizens of belligerent 
states, and to make contract to that end, 
and to have the same enforced. The 





proposition may seem anomalous, but it 
appears to be sound, nevertheless.” 

Doubtless the decision in the Oregon 
case was influenced by the earlier de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. vs. American Trading Co. 
(195 United States Reports 465), where- 
in the railway company was held liable 
for breaking a contract to carry a ship- 
ment of lead from Newark, N. J., to 
Yokohama, Japan, during the Chinese- 
Japanese War. In that case the Su- 
preme Court said: “It may be assumed 
that the lead was a contraband of war, 
but that fact did not render the contract 
of transportation illegal nor absolve the 
carrier from fulfilling it. It is legal to 
export articles which are contraband of 
war, but the articles and the ship which 
carries them are subject to the risk of 
capture and forfeiture.” 

The contract in this case required the 
shipment to go forward from Tacoma on 
one of defendant’s vessels on a certain 
date, and it was duly loaded, but, on the 
subcollector of customs refusing to give 
clearance with the lead aboard, because 
it was contraband, it was unloaded, and, 
before the collector gave permission for 
export of the lead, the vessel had de- 
parted. As a result, transportation was 
delayed six weeks, at the end of which 
time peace had been declared between 
the warring nations, and, the price of 
lead having dropped, the cargo was sold 
at a loss. 

But the rule that a carrier may refuse 
to perform a contract which did not con- 
template the risk of capture was applied 
by the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Styria (22 Supreme Court Reporter 
731). An Austrian vessel loaded a cargo 
of sulphur at a Sicilian port the day 
before war was declared between the 
United States and Spain, and, on the 
master of the ship hearing that Spain 
had confiscated a similar shipment, he 
landed the cargo, and refused to carry it. 
The Supreme Court upheld this course 
on the theory that the contract of trans- 
portation was made without contemplat- 
ing the risk of capture in passing near 
the shores of Spain, and that the owner 
of the sulphur might well have asserted 
that the master would have been guilty 
of gross negligence in undertaking the 
voyage after discovering the danger of 
capture. 

Coming to cases where the carrier at- 
tempts to make delivery, and is pre- 
vented from doing so by existence of an 
effective blockade, the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
New York said, in the case of the Spar- 
tan (25 Federal Reporter 44): 

“In case of a blockade of the port of 
destination, especially where, as in this 
case, the very place of discharge is sub- 
ject to the major force of the blockad- 
ing squadron, and in the absence of any 
alternative provisions in the charter, the 
English and American authorities ap- 
parently sustain the contention that the 
obligations of the charter party as a 
strict common law contract are dis- 
solved. 

“If the major force were temporary 
only, the effect would be only a suspen- 
sion of the obligations of the contract 
till this superior force were withdrawn, 
as in the case of an embargo of the port 
of departure, where the vessel, as it is 
held, may retain the cargo unless peri&h- 
able, till the embargo is removed, and 
then complete her voy and earn the 
stipulated freight. But by the English 
and American law a blockade of the 
port of destination is regarded as a per- 
manent obstacle to the completion of the 
contract on either side. 

“This distinction between the effects of 
an embargo and of a blockade is well 
settled in the English and American law, 
though not in accord with the provisions 
of the majority of the continental codes 
on the same subject. The effect of such 
a blockade under our law is, therefore, 
to relieve each party from the obligation 
to deliver the cargo, or to receive it at 
the specific place designated in the char- 
ter, without any liability for damages by 
either to the other; and this, in substance 
and effect, is a dissolutiori of the specific 
contract as a common law obligation.” 

In the same opinion the court cited a 
New York case wherein it was held that, 
where a vessel found its port of des- 
tination blockaded and returned to the 
port of departure, no freight was recov- 
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erable. Another opinion is cited on the 
point that a contract insuring a con- 
traband shipment is valid. An English 
case was referred to as holding that, if 
the port of destination be blockaded 
after execution of a charter party, the 
charterer may refuse to load. 

On the question of the validity of in- 
surance, it was decided by the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court more 
than 100 years ago, and it seems to be 
the law today, that an insurance policy 
covering a voyage from the United States 
which is forbidden by the laws of this 
country is void, but that valid insurance 
may be effected upon a shipment which 
is merely violative of the trade laws of a 
foreign country, or upon contraband 
goods, if in either of the latter cases the 
acts are known to the insurer, and the 
risks are not excepted in the policy. 
(Richardson vs. Maine Insurance Co., 6 
Mass, 101.) 

A decision which has a bearing on con- 
troversies concerning the effect of war 
on contracts for export of grain and 
flour, and particularly agreements en- 
tered into before hostilities began, was 
handed down by the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Maryland, 
in the case of Furness, Withy & Co. vs. 
Louis Muller & Co., 232 Fed. 186. 

Plaintiff sued to recover damages for 
breach of a contract, made in May, 1914, 
to furnish a cargo of grain for one of 
its ships in August, and to pay the 
agreed freight thereon. The charter 
called for loading at an Atlantic port 
and delivery at Avonmouth, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Havre, or Dunkirk, 
as the charterer might direct. 

The defense asserted was that out- 
break of the European war made per- 
formance of the contract impossible, or 
at least so changed existing conditions as 
to justify either party in rescinding the 
agreement. In overruling this defense, 
and in permitting plaintiff to recover the 
excess of profits which would have been 
earned by the vessel, under performance 
of the contract, over the earnings of a 
substitute charter obtained, the court 
said: 

“None of the ports to which the char- 
terer had the right to send the grain 
were blockaded. The traffic was as legal 
in August as it had been in May. It is 
true that the charterer, by no fault of 
his own, found in its way many difficul- 
ties which had not been foreseen when 
the charter was made. These difficulties 
do not appear, however, to have been of 
a character which would excuse perform- 
ance.” 

The difficulties referred to pertained to 
the obtaining of insurance on cargoes in 
August, 1914 (The court says: “Such in- 
surance was hard to get, and could be ob- 
tained, if at all, only at rates which 
seemed then unreasonable, and which 
later events have demonstrated to have 
been so”), and the inability of securing 
payment for the grain in the way in 
which American grain exporters had pre- 
viously done—by selling to American 
banks drafts on the European consignees, 
attached to the shipping documents. 
These grounds were, however, held by the 
court to afford no excuse for refusal to 
carry out the charter, 

It must follow from the decision, as a 
necessary converse proposition, that, un- 
der the circumstances stated, the steam- 
ship company would not have been justi- 
fied in refusing to carry the cargo. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENTAL 
REQUISITION 


SECTION 374. 


When a contract for ocean space in a 
particular vessel for an export shipment 
contains a clause to the effect that the 
carrying steamship company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage occasioned by 
“arrest and restraint of princes, rulers 
or people,” the contract is released on 
the vessel being requisitioned, before 
loading, by the government the flag of 
which the vessel flies. This is what the 
United States district court for the 
southern district of New York decided 
in the case of the Athanasios, 228 Fed. 
558. 

Oct. 16, 1915, at New York, the Greek 
steamship Athanasios was chartered to 
James Carruthers & Co., a Canadian cor- 
poration, to carry a cargo of grain from 
a port in the United States to a port in 
Europe, but the contract provided that 
the bills of lading should contain the 
clause: “It is also mutually agreed that 
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the carrier shall not be liable for loss 
or damage occasioned by arrest 
=e restraint of princes, rulers or peo- 
p e.” 

Several days later, and on arrival of 
the vessel for lading at New York, the 
master was advised by the Greek consul 
general that the vessel had been requi- 
sitioned by the Greek government under 
orders received from the Greek legation 
at Washington. In consequence of these 
orders the vessel did not load the grain, 
and the Canadian charterers brought pro- 
ceedings to hold the vessel and the owner 
liable in damages for breach of the con- 
tract. Bowring & Co., agents for the 
owner, having signed the original con- 
tract, were joined as defendants. 

In dismissing the proceedings, Judge 
Hough said that he need not decide 
whether the agents were personally re- 
sponsible, through having failed to dis- 
close the name of the owner in signing 
the contract, or whether a proceeding to 
hold the vessel itself as security for 
damages would lie in any event, it ap- 
pearing that the vessel had not proceed- 
ed to the loading berth, because these 
questions were rendered unimportant in 
this case through decision that perform- 
ance of the contract was relieved by “re- 
straint of princes.” Proceeding, Judge 
Hough said: 

“This Greek steamer cannot fulfill her 
charter without lawfully clearing from 
this port; she cannot clear without pa- 
pers; the Greek consul has them, under 
orders from his government to see to it 
that the vessel loads for governmental 
purposes, and he has authority to put on 
her a captain who will obey these orders, 
if the present master does not. In the 
phrase now current, the sovereign of the 
ship’s home and owner has ‘comman- 
deered’ or requisitioned the steamer for 
government account. 

“There is certainly no power in any 
court of the United States to prevent 
or undo this act of the Greek king and 
his consul. It is of no moment whether 
the Greek municipal law is being cor- 
rectly interpreted by the various Grecian 
officials concerned—the restraint is actual 
and is governmental. Restraint need not 
be by physical force. It is un- 
necessary to parade the opinions; the 
essential holding is that restraint which 
fulfills the exception must be actual, not 
potential or probable, and must emanate 
from recognized authority, not, e. g., the 
brute power of a pirate. I am quite 
unable to conceive any more actual re- 
straint than is here present. The Atha- 
nasios has been in effect seized by the 
Greek consul, evidently much against the 
will of her owner and master.” 

Having reached the conclusion above 
stated, Judge Hough added that any 
further decision would be mere dictum, 
and hence not of binding force as a 
judicial precedent, because not called for 
by the facts of the case; but that, in 
view of the probability of other similar 
cases arising during the present war, he 
was of the opinion that there is nothing 
to compel a domestic court to entertain 
a suit at the instance of a Canadian citi- 
zen to subject a foreign vessel, pres- 
ently used by the government to which 
it belongs, to liability for breach of such 
a charter as was involved in this case; 
and that “it is advisable to decline juris- 
diction, for political reasons.” Conclud- 
ing, the opinion said: 

“It may also be noted that, under ex- 
isting treaties and what has hitherto been 
considered accepted international usage, 
it would be the duty certainly of the 
executive, and probably of the judicial, 
branch of the United States government 
to assist the consul general of Greece 
in carrying out the orders of his king 
in respect to the Athanasios, inasmuch 
as such orders in no wise interfere with 
the peace, order, or dignity of the United 
States, however destructive they may be 
to a private contract between subjects 
of Greece and Great Britain. This con- 
sideration would (even if the charter 
party had not contained the usual exemp- 
tions) result in denying process . . 
against the steamship.” 

An opinion announced by Judge Rose, 
of the United States district court for 
the district of Maryland, throws light on 
the merits of unadjusted claims against 
steamship companies growing out of 
frustration of voyages through requisi- 
tioning of vessels and embargoes during 





the war. Summarized, the main points 
decided by Judge Rose are as follows: 

Under a contract chartering a British 
vessel for a specified term, but contain- 
ing the usual clause making the agree- 
ment subject to restraint of princes, etc., 
a requisitioning of the vessel by the 
British admiralty in a Spanish port re- 
leased the owner’s obligation to furnish 
the vessel to the charterer. And this is 
so without regard to the validity of the 
British government’s right to make the 
requisition under the particular circum- 
stances. The owner was not bound to 
resist the requisition for the benefit of 
the charterer, especially since a man-of- 
war might have seized the vessel on its 
putting out to sea. 

But where the admiralty paid a higher 
rate than that fixed in the charter, the 
charterer became entitled to the differ- 
ence accruing during the remainder of 
the time for which the charter was to 
have run. 

The owner of a vessel chartered to an- 
other properly refuses to permit it to 
proceed to an enemy port. But an own- 
er of a British vessel chartered for gen- 
eral voyages had no right to refuse to 
permit it to proceed to Rotterdam at a 
time when that was a safe port. 

A charterer of a vessel was not liable 
to the owner for the cost of effecting war 
risk insurance upon the vessel, in the 
absence of agreement to do so. In re 
The Isle of Mull (257 Fed. 798). 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered with the Patent Office include the 
following: American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., bread; Juan Mermejo, New 
York, plain and fancy cakes; Bill, Bell 
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& Co., Inc., Ogdensburg, N. Y., wheat 
flour; Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, wheat flour; Commander Mill (o,, 
Minneapolis, wheat flour; Ford Flour 
Co., Wilmington, Del., self-rising wheat 
flour, and wheat flour; Fortune Products 
Co., Chicago, macaroni; Frontier Eleva- 
tor Co., Buffalo, wheat flour; P. N. Gray 
& Co., New York, wheat flour; Hatties- 
burg (Miss.) Grocery Co., self-rising 
flour; Hite Bros., Peru, Ind., pancake 
and buckwheat flour; Home Dairy Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., pastry, doughnuts, bread, 
biscuits, cake, etc; Indian Village Bak- 
ery Co., Detroit, Mich., bread; Jameson- 
Hevener Co., St. Paul, poultry food; 
Lake Shore Elevator Co., Cleveland, ni- 
mal feeds; Wilsonville (Neb.) Roller 
Mills, wheat flour; Liberty Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, macaroni, spag)iectti 
and noodles; Minneapolis (Minn.) Miill- 
ing Co., wheat flour; Joseph Moskowitz, 
New York, pastry flour; Nature’s (wn 
Food Co., Madison, Wis., wheat and rye 
flour, and corn meal; Nickel Plate {‘le- 
vator Co., Cleveland, poultry and stock 
feed; Northern Jobbing Co., Chicigo, 
wheat flour; Willis Norton & Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, wheat flour; M. C. Peiers 
Mill Co., Omaha, Neb., poultry fecds; 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Minnea)o- 
lis, semolina; Tasty Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, toasted sponge cake or sliglitly 
sweetened bread; Taylor Bros., Camien, 
N.J., poultry feed ; Texas Star Flour M '|ls, 
Galveston, wheat flour; Ubiko Milling 
Co., Cincinnati, stock and poultry feed; 
Walton Milling Co. Lansing, Mich. 
breakfast foods; Ward Baking Co., \ ew 
York, bread cake, and a vitamin-con- 
taining product; Wonderlay Milling o., 
Indianapolis, poultry feed; Daniel P. 
Woolley, New York, bread. 
Cuarues C, Har’. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the Un'ted 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estim tes 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwes‘ern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitt«d): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 

January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 17,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March ........ 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,77 
BOTT occcccece 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,688 11,274 7,376 8,616 7,824 §,718 
May .ccccscees 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9.135 
TUMO cnceccees 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 8.900 
TANF nescscces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 10,271 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,069 13,268 12,271 12,153 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 138,849 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 18,384 12,381 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 11,750 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766° ..... 
Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,310*115,695 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 


*Eleven months. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


Department of Commerce statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products, by 
months, based on returns from mills now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more | bls 


of flour annually. 


The 1,056 mills reporting in October produced 83.4 per cent of the [.tal 
wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,069 mills reporiing 


in September produced 84.8 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


m—Production—_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls oper: ted 
er eee 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 14.5 
Me. yous Cone 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 9.2 
OU Rscdeus ss 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 £8 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,056 60,715,701 10,963,576 906,324,504 653,656 62.1 
STATEMENT FOR 1,006 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
a Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offalper capacity, cap: city 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs Per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
July ..... 35,784,141 7,786,731 631,510,811 276.7 17.6 645,541 48.2 
August .. 43,863,324 9,567,684 767,393,894 276.1 17.5 645,651 54.9 
September 44,403,928 9,637,111 787,062,557 276.5 17.7 645,296 62.2 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
ar a 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
RSE ears 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
Di tiice's sat 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
is che a 135 1380 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
Ga Sriccn es 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
175 156 148 188 . 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 136 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 154 109 124 147 142 151 161 154 
155 154 108 124 146 141 158 134 151 
155 153 108 129 145 142 185 112 150 
Bees 155 153 108 147 145 145 193 100 150 
May, 1923.... 145 156 152 108 159 145 148 204 102 136 
June, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 188 144 155 202 103 131 
July, 1923 .... 142 157 153 108 247 145 159 191 108 128 
August, 1923.. 136 155 154 108 218 145 159 175 120 135 
Sept., 1923.... 136 155 157 109 200 146 159 175 141 144 
October, 1923. 139 155 158 110 171 146 154 193 158 147 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in ‘une, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. ‘ 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 15, 1923 








Demand for flour was practically un- 
changed during the week ending Dec. 15, 
and buying, both in number of purchases 
and volume of sales, remains vp light. 
About the only business being done at 
present is for immediate shipment to re- 
plenish depleted stocks. This situation 
will no doubt prevail until the end of 
the month. 7 

business done by mills located in St. 
Louis territory is almost confined to soft 
wheat flours sold in the South. For the 
most part this trade is on established 
brands of family flour. General condi- 
tious are still fairly satisfactory in that 
territory, but there is a marked tendency 
toward careful buying, as the shortage 
in the cotton crop has created a rather 
unsettled feeling. 

\ fairly active demand exists for 
clears and low grade, presumably for 
export. Quotations on this class of flour 
are holding up well, and sellers are able 
to dispose of their offerings without much 
trouble. It is difficult to move any of 
the higher grades in export channels. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings 
are coming to the mills at a fairly satis- 
factory rate, but such bookings are now 
getting very low, which is one of the 
reasons for the belief that flour buying 
will show a material improvement after 
Jan. 1. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.85@6.30 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.70@6.10, first clear 
$4.65@5.10; hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.90, straight $4.60@5, first clear 
$4@4.25; soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.60, straight $4.50@4.80, first clear 
$3.90@4.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St, Louis mills, with a 
weekl yg 4 of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
to 


port he Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec. Seb saciccevecocdares 40,100 63 
Previous week .......+..++ 39,600 62 
BOO? GI a cade ¢0.0ss 69 00 vee 34,700 69 
Two YORES GBS oiceccccsoct 23,400 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

mec, Gia wads cde utinss #609 56 
Previous week . . 51 
Pre . 59 
Two years ABO ..........+6 37,500 49 

MILLFEED 
A better feeling generally prevails in 


the local millfeed market. Offerings are 
rather light, and no trouble is experi- 
enced in disposing of them. Most of the 
demand is coming from the Southeast. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $27.50@ 
28 ton, soft winter bran $28@28.50, and 
gray shorts $81@32. 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft wheat from shippers 
and local mills is sufficient to absorb all 
offerings of good, heavy test wheat, but 
flinty descriptions and common qualities 
drag. Samples showing any heat dam- 
age are sharply discounted. Only a very 
limited milling demand for hard wheat. 
Receipts, 314 cars, against 239 in the 
Be week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 

1.14@1.15, No. 3 red $1.12; No. 1 hard 
$1.08@1.09, No. 2 hard $1.07. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of corn far exceeded de- 
mand, and prices showed a downward 
tendency. However, there was no indica- 
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tion of an increase in country offerings, 
despite the clear and cold weather, pro- 
ducers being decidedly dissatisfied with 
present prices. Local traders who have 
been trying to secure higher prices for 
oats were forced to abandon the bull side 
on account of the weakness in corn. 

Receipts of corn were 331 cars, against 
274 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 72\%c, No. 4 corn 70@7lc, No. 
5 corn 68@69%c; No. 3 yellow 74@75c, 
No. 4 yellow 71@71%c; No. 3 white 72% 
@73c, No. 4 white 714%c. Oats receipts, 
338 cars, against 185. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 45c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c; No. 4 
oats, 44c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 106,210 66,160 137,690 112,085 
Wheat, bus.. 535,900 586,800 392,720 582,930 
Corn, bus.... 575,574 390,000 249,250 343,955 


Oats, bus.... 900,000 502,000 526,600 484,515 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 1,100 4,430 2,910 
Barley, bus.. 11,600 12,800 2,970 4,380 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.95@2.05, cream meal $2.05@2.15, grits 
and hominy $2.20@2.30. 


St. Louis mills quote rye products, in, 


98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.40@4.50, standard white patent 
$4.35@4.40, medium white $4.25@4.30, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy dark $4.10@ 
4.15, low grade dark $4.05@4.10, rye 
meal $3.90@4. 


NOTES 


Otis Durbin, president Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis 
on business during the current week. 


Charles F. Rock, of the Carroll-Rock 
Sales Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days in St. Louis on business recently. 


J. B. Herbert, Houston, Texas, repre- 
sentative of the Claflin (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was a recent visitor in St. 
Louis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fletcher Sparks, 
St. Louis, of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill., will depart after the holidays 
a their winter home at Palm Beach, 

a. 


The Mexican consul in St. Louis has 
renounced his allegiance to the Obregon 
government and is now representing the 
revolutionary forces. He is advising 
against shipments being made into Mex- 
ico at this time. 


Revival of shipping on the Missouri 
River is planned by the Western Barge 
Line Co., which has been formed to put 
a barge line in operation on the Missouri 
to carry freight between St. Louis and 
Sioux City, Iowa, 


The suit of the Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill, against the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, was de- 
cided in the federal court at East St. 
Louis, Ill, in favor of the defendant. 
The suit had to do with the patented 
trademark of the word “Extra.” 


Curtailment of the operation of the 
federal barge line on the Mississippi 
River is threatened, as it seems likely 
that the fleet of barges, which some time 
ago were leased to Edward Goltra, and 


- which lately have been operated by the 


federal line, will be turned back to him. 


Stockholders of the American Credit 
Indemnity Co. will vote on the authori- 
zation of a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent at a special meeting to be held in 
New York on Dec. 20. They will also 
vote on increasing the capital from $350,- 
000 to $1,000,000, to reduce the par value 
from $100 to $25, and to sell 12,000 
shares of new stock to stockholders at 


$50 a share. 






MEMPHIS 


Quiet rules the flour market here, busi- 
ness being confined to small lots, chiefly 
of special brands. The jobbing trade 
continues to give most attention to col- 
lections, and these have been less satis- 
factory since cotton showed so much re- 
action and selling was checked. In- 
stances are cited where shipping instruc- 
tions had been given for one or more 
cars of flour, but held up later because 
of slow collections. 

Reports from the baking trade are 
rather discouraging for the mills, as 
those who are closest in touch with bak- 
ers here say that none of them are doing 
any buying. City business is up to nor- 
mal, but orders in the interior are small- 
er, and the reduced purchasing power 
of the consumer is manifesting itself. 
Because of light business there has been 
little or no change in prices, although 
few are being quoted, except where im- 
mediate shipment is desired. 

The millfeed situation continues un- 
settled, for consignments of bran and 
shorts have been sufficient to fill the 
limited requirements. Spot hard winter 
wheat bran has been selling here the past 
two days at $28.50@29 ton, while the 
prices asked by mill representatives gen- 
erally are $1@2 more. Gray shorts have 
been sold -as low as $32.50, while asked 
price from the mills is generally $34.50. 
One concern, said to be operating from 
Omaha, has been doing the consigning. 
Demand is smaller than usual, because 
of the unusually mild weather. 

Corn meal prices have also been some- 
what unsettled, and a range of 10@l5c 
bbl prevails. The larger mills are hold- 
ing for $4.15, and refuse to book for 
more than 60 days, while some of the 
smaller ones are reported as accepting 
business at $4.05 and for the future as 
low as $3.90. There is but limited de- 
mand from the jobbing trade. 

NOTES 

Will Hayes, travelling representative 
of the Wilson (Ark.) Milling Co., who 
was badly injured recently in an auto 
accident, died several days later in a 
local hospital. 

T. B. Andrews, of Davis & Andrews, 
corn millers, has returned from the an- 
nual meeting of the Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration in Chicago, where he was chosen 
second vice president. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Little change is noted in the demand 
for flour in the domestic field, but in- 
creases are recorded in over-sea orders. 
Freight brokers, steamship agents and 
railroad officials identified with the Mexi- 
can flour and grain trade assert the revo- 
lution in that country has not had serious 
effects on this movement to date. Steam- 
ship operators are taking the precaution, 
however, of obtaining assurances from 
Washington that their ships and cargoes 
destined for Mexican ports will be pro- 
tected. 

The flour movement to the tropics dur- 
ing the current week reached 16,604 bags 
and 242 jutes flour, with three important 
steamship companies reporting, com- 
pared with 12,928 bags the previous 
week, and two companies reporting. 

The United Fruit Co. reports the fol- 
lowing shipments: to Havana, 1,970 bags 
flour; Santiago, 1,150; Kingston, 1,000; 
Colon, 2,300; Panama Citv, 300; Tu- 
maco, 140; Guayaquil, 1,164; Puenta 
Arenas, 50; Truxillo, 450; Puerto Cas- 
tilla, 9; Tela, 9; Guatemala City, 1,067; 
Limon, 1,945; Bocas Del Toro, 55; Belize, 
499; Livingston, 40. 

F. J. Rolfus, assistant traffic manager 
for the Vaccaro Bros. Steamship * 
reports 1,950 bags flour to Vera Cruz 
and 242 jutes, 32 bags flour, two cases 
cakes, two cases crackers to La Ceiba. 

The Southern Pacific Line reports 1,300 
bags flour to Havana. 

illers quote flour to dealers, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 
short patent, spring $7.25 bbl, Kansas 
$5.85, Oklahoma $5.60, Illinois $7.20; 95 
per cent, spring $6.75, Kansas $5.45, 
Oklahoma $5.40, Illinois $6.80; 100 per 
cent, spring $6.45, Kansas $5.25, Okla- 
homa $5.20, Illinois $6.15; cut, Kansas 
$5.05, Oklahoma $5, Illinois $5.50; first 
clear, Kansas $4.85, Oklahoma $4.60, Illi- 
nois $4.60; second clear, Kansas $4.10, 
Oklahoma $4.10, Illinois $4.10; No. 2 
semolina, $6.95; No, 3 semolina, $6.65. 
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Feedingstuffs, per bushel in bulk, deal- 
ers’ quotations: new corn, No. 3 yellow, 
95c@$1; oats, No. 2 white 58c, No. 3 
white 57c; hay, per ton, No. 1 $32, No. 
2 $30, No. 3 $28. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, quoted by 
mills in bulk, sacked: cream meal, $2.30; 

rits, fine and coarse, $2.85; corn flour, 
2.50. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 236,- 
000 bus wheat the first-two weeks in De- 
cember. Inspections during the entire 
month of November were only 396,000 
bus. Elevator stocks are as follows: 
wheat, 302,000 bus; corn, 199,000; oats, 
2,000; rye, 1,900. There were 425 cars 
inspected during the first two weeks of 
December. 


NOTES 


Peter Garter has returned from Cuba, 
where he represented the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, Evansville, Ind. 

The Milam Morgan Co., Ltd., has 
moved from the Board of Trade Annex 
to its mill and elevator at Gentilly and 
Paris avenues. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service an- 
nounces that two new commodities from 
oversea have found their way up the Mis- 
sissippi River by barge. They are seed 
and sisal. More than 500 tons of red 
clover, alfalfa and rape seed have been 
imported from Italy, Holland and 
France for Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska. Approximately 1,000 bales of 
sisal from Africa have been placed on 
barges for Chicago. The bulk of sisal 
grass is imported at this port from 
Mexico, 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, Nov. 13.— 
Transactions in cereals continue active, 
with prices well sustained. Considerable 
interest is being shown by exportin 
firms for wheat of 80 kilos basis, aa 
for this about $13 m/n per 100 kilos 
(approximately $1.35 per bu) is being 
paid, on wagon at Buenos Aires. 

As to corn, intermittent rains have 
delayed delivery of lots sold some time 
ago. Prices of up to $10.20 per 100 
kilos (approximately $1.05 per bu) on 
wagon at the port were paid last week. 

Although dealings in oats were rela- 
tively small, there was a good deal of 
interest shown last week by exportin 
houses for dry and sound lots, basis 4 
kilos on wagon at the port. For such 
lots, prices of about $8.50 per 100 kilos 
(approximately 90c per bu) were being 
paid on Nov. 10. 

Prices of flaxseed are very firm, in 
view of the fact that the stocks carried 
over from the last harvest are now vir- 
tually exhausted. On Nov. 10 prices of 
about $24.60 m/n per 100 kilos (ap- 
proximately $2.65 per bu) were paid for 
flaxseed on wagon at the port, basis 4 
per cent. Earlier in the week as much 
as $25 m/n had been paid. 

These prices all constitute high records 
for the current calendar year. At this 
period last year current- official prices 
were: wheat, $12.45 m/n; corn, $7.45; 
flaxseed, $18.65; oats, $9. 

Statistics recéntly compiled by the 

vernment of Cordoba more than con- 
rm the favorable national statistics as 
regards that province—already reported 
in these columns. 

W. J. Lame. 





ATLAS BAKERIES, INC. 


Cuicaco, Ini.—It is stated that Paul 
Stern will continue in the capacity of 
president of the Atlas Bread Co., Mil- 
waukee, which has just been purchased 
by the United Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago. The new name of the company 
will be the Atlas Bakeries, Inc. 

All purchases of flour and other fe 

e 


-plies for the Milwaukee plant will 


made by the Bakeries Service Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, of which M. Lee Marshall 
is president. 

e United Bakeries Corporation has, 
during the past month, sold 60,000 toast- 
ers through its various bakeries in about 
30 cities. In New York alone it sold 
35,000, and many more could have been 
disposed of had the manufacturers been 


able to supply them. 
S. O. Wenner. 














LONDON FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Canadian and G. S. of America Flour Contract 








DO s o.66 vee eds seewtduadeseeeas oe 
SOLD TO 
BOUT eee tee eeneereenencsascersesesvecsosasevenesaensasanes 
on the printed rules endorsed on this Contract.............:..0ccecceeeeeeeees say 
nor TREVOR RTC TER TT TEER EL TUTE Cee eee ee eee ee bags 
(2 per cent. more or less) of Flour, weighing at time of despatch......... lbs. gross 
DPRMGEE . ccc diccdordtesoceverssecvecvesseoceers to be equal at time of despatch to 
*fair average quality of the season’s shipments of................00 ee eee eeeeeeeeee 


"RRO Camels 1th DOORN OE 4 o.6.5.0.600560.6 08 eee esis ahiseene ies pSsaeear vane neas 
Due allowance to be made for bleaching and time out of bulk. 

The Flour is not warranted free from defect rendering same unmerchantable, which 
would not be apparent on reasonable examination, any statute or rule of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Despatched or to be despatched from. .......ccscsccsccccscccsesecccccsocccccesose 
per rail and/or Lake or River steamer or steamers, as per Bill or Bills of Lading 
dated or to be dated..... y'b0 W459 2 CRWRO9 590 0004 OO RERD AOE M ORE Ae RORE aed cael pee 
EE Oe SIs 5.0.0 0.059.959 9:0 009:4459000's 2 ENC RIS TRESS eee Oreataeohbenttendt 
from any safe Atlantic port or ports between Newport News and the St. Lawrence 
and/or Gulf port or ports inclusive, per first-class Ocean steamer or steamers and/or 


motor-vessel or motor-vessels......... eSevisvewans (ese steeeeeees .++..-Classed not 
lower than 90 Al, or British Corporation B.S. or equal classification in American, 
French, Italian, Norwegian or other equal Register, at the price of..............5.: 
OO 0:60:60 0045066600000 AD BRD. 00000 csc es cesenesvee pence per 280 lbs. gross 
including freight and insurance t0........s.ccscccccssscscccecs direct or indirect. 


Each shipment shall be deemed a separate Contract, and in case the above 
forms part of a larger shipment of the same brand, any loss arising from damaged 
or ullaged packages, or any excess or deficiency shall be shared pro rata by the 
receivers of the various parcels. 

Bill or Bills of Lading to be final as to quantity, weight and date of shipment 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 

Payment by cash in London in exchange for shipping documents, on or before 
arrival of first vessel, less discount for the unexpired term of.............++. days 
from date of arrival of Bill or Bills of Lading in London, at the rate of one-half 
of one per cent. per annum above the advertised rate of interest for short deposits 
allowed by the leading Joint Stock Banks in London, or at Seller’s option by Buyer’s 
acceptance of Shipper’s or Seller’s drafts, domiciled in London, at............ days’ 
sight from date of arrival of Bill or Bills of Lading in London, with documents 
attached, but payment is in no case to be later than the prompt. Should, however, 
the shipment or any portion thereof be included in a Bill or Bills of Lading, for 
a larger quantity, payment to be made against an approved delivery order or 
orders, but payment shall not in such case be demanded before the arrival of the 
vessel, and in case of loss Seller to recover the Insurance from the Underwriters, 
and hold such amount or amounts as may be due to the Buyer at his disposal. If 
shipping documents have not been sighted at time of vessel’s arrival at Port of 
discharge, Seller shall provide documents entitling Buyer to obtain delivery of the 
Flour, and payment must be made in exchange for same, such payment to be made 
without prejudice to Buyer’s rights under the Contract. 

Seller to give Policies and/or Certificates of Insurance, free of war risk, for 
not less than two per cent. over the net amount of Invoice, the excess (if any) 
remaining for Seller’s account, in case of total loss only. .Insurance to be effected 
at Seller’s option with approved Underwriters and/or Companies paying losses (if 
any) on gold basis in London, but for whose solvency Seller is not to be responsible. 
Insurance shall, however, only be effected with Underwriters and/or Companies 
carrying on business in London or who for the purpose of any legal proceedings 
agree to a British Domicile and provide an address for service of process in London. 

Should shipment be prevented by prohibition of export, blockade or war, this 
Contract, or the then unfulfilled part thereof, to be cancelled. 

Seller shall not be answerable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by strikes or 
by combinations of workmen. 

Buyer and Seller agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either legal or by 
arbitration, this Contract shall be deemed to have been made in England, and to 
be performed there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, 
the place of payment or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England or 
Arbitrators appointed in England, as the case may be, shall, except for the pur- 
pose of enforcing any award made in pursuance of the arbitration clause hereof, 
have exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes which may arise under this Contract. 
Such disputes shall be settled according to the law of England whatever the domi- 
cile, residence, or place of business of the parties to this Contract may be or become. 
Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business in a foreign country, 
shall, for the purpose of proceedings, be considered as ordinarily resident or 
carrying on business at the Consulate in London of the country of his residence 
or place of business. Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business 
in Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, shall for the purpose 
of proceedings, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the 
office of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, 
and being a party residing or carrying on business in Scotland, shall be held to 
have prorogated jurisdiction as against himself to the English Courts, and being a 
pow residing or carrying on business in Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel 
slands, shall be held to have submitted to the jurisdiction, and to be bound by 
the decision of the English Courts. The service of proceedings upon a party 
residing or carrying on business in a foreign country, by leaving the same at such 
Consulate, and upon a party residing or carrying on business, either in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, by leaving the same at the office 
of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, together 
with the posting of a copy of such proceedings to the address abroad, or in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands of such party, shall be deemed good 
service, any rule of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. 

All disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shall be referred to 
Arbitration, ——s to the printed rules endorsed on this Contract, and neither 
Buyer nor Seller shall bring any action against the other of them in respect of any 
such dispute until such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, or by the Committee 
of Appeal, as the case may be, and it is expressly agreed that the obtaining an 
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award from either tribunal, as the case may be, shall be a condition precedent to the 
right of either contracting party to sue the other in respect of any claim arising out 
of this Contract. All costs of or connected with the stating and argument of any 
Special Case for the opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the 
course of the reference shall be borne and paid by the party requiring the same to 
be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the award to be made 
in the reference. 


RULES, 


1.—SELLING SAMPLE.—Elither Seller or Buyer may require same to be deposited with 
the Association within seven business days of the date of Contract. The person requiring 
the deposit shall pay a fee of 10s 6d for custody. 

2.—PROVISIONAL INVOICE stating date of Bill or Bills of Lading shall be handed by 
the original Seller to his Buyer or Buyer’s Agent domiciled in London within seven (ays 
after the arrival of the documents in London, but in no case later than twenty-eight days 
from date of Bill of Lading (unless arrival of mail steamer be delayed by unforeseen  -ir- 
cumstances), and by subsequent Sellers in due course. If the documents are tendered 
within the time stipulated but after arrival of steamer to which the tender refers, landing 
charges if incurred shall be borne by Seller. Seller shall render a separate invoice for eich 
set of documents, and Buyer shall have the right to inspect documents during the usual 
banking hours. 

3.—NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS shall be given by the Buyer to the Seller be*ore 
11.30 a.m. on the day of payment. If documents are required on a Saturday notice shal! be 
given before 4 p.m. on the business day prior to day of payment. 

4.—IN DEFAULT of fulfilment of contract, either party aft: giving notice shall }).ve 
the right of re-sale or re-purchase either publicly or privately, or assessment of differ: :ice 
in value by arbitration, as the case may be, and the defaulter shall make good on dem nd 
the loss, if any, by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. Such notice, or notice of 
any claim for non-fulfilment of Contract, shall be given within seven business days of the 
act of default. In case either party shall suspend payment, or convene or hold a mee ing 
of creditors, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or (being a company) shall have a Rece ver 
appointed by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for or go into liquidation 
whether voluntary or otherwise, he shall be deemed to be in default, and the other purty 
shall, after giving notice by letter or telegram to the defaulting party, and notwithstanding 
any bankruptcy or liquidation, immediately have the right of re-sale or re-purchase or 
assessment by arbitration, as the case may be, and shall also be entitled to be paid, o: to 
prove in any bankruptcy, liquidation or otherwise, for the loss, if.any, or shall account for 
the profit, if any, occasioned by such re-sale or re-purchase or assessment. 

5.—DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY.—Should it be decided by arbitration that the F)>ur 
shipped is of a distinctly different description, or 10 per cent. inferior in quality to that 
guaranteed in this contract, Seller shall, if required, receive back the Flour at the cvst, 
freight and insurance market value on the day on which the claim for arbitration is m:. ‘je, 
of the description or quality guaranteed, or should -the Buyer keep the Flour, the Se ‘er 
shall pay such an allowance for difference in description or inferiority in quality as may be 
awarded by arbitration in London, but it shall be in the discretion of the Arbitrators to 
give, in either case, damages over and above the difference in value, according to the spe: ial 
circumstances of the case, 

6.—SAMPLING FOR ARBITRATION.—Three packages in every hundred shall be 
sampled. Should either party require more than three packages in every hundred to be 
sampled, the extra expense must be borne by him, 

Should the Buyer not land the Flour at a dock or public wharf, no claim for difference 
in description or inferiority in quality of deliveries ex ship can be made unless samples ire 
drawn and sealed conjointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Dock Company in wh»se 
Dock the ship discharges before the Flour leaves the ship’s side or Dock. Should the sip 
not discharge in a Dock and either party fail to make arrangements for sampling on arrival 
of the ship, the other party may forthwith appoint one of the Official Samplers of ihe 
London Flour Trade Association to draw and seal samples and such samples shall be taken 
as correct and final in the case of arbitration. 

Should the Flour be landed at a Dock or Public Wharf and should samples not hive 
been drawn and sealed as provided in the previous paragraph, no claim for difference in 
description or inferiority in quality can be made unless samples are drawn and sealed cun- 
jointly by the Buyer and Seller or by the Dock Company or Wharfinger on whose premises 
the Flour is stored, within seven business days from date of final landing. 

7.—NOTICE OF ARBITRATION shall be given and Arbitrator nominated within seven 
business days of the parcel being available for proper sampling, if the Flour is landed ai a 
Dock or Public Wharf, or within seven business. days of drawing samples if the Buyer des 
not land the Flour at a Dock or Public Wharf. 

8.—FINALITY RULE.—Arbitration on quality having been claimed in accordance with 
the terms of this Contract, the parties claiming must proceed with the arbitration wit/iin 
twenty-eight days from date of final landing if landed at a Dock or Public Wharf, otherwise 
within twenty-eight days from date of final discharge of steamer. After the expiration of 
these limits, claims for quality to be void unless the delay is, in the opinion of the Ar)i- 
trators, considered justifiable. 

9.—NON-BUSINESS DAYS.—Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, ‘he 
first Monday in August, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, and any other legal Bank Holiday. 

10.—ARBITRATION.—AIl disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract s)\:ll 
be referred to two Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each party in difference, the iwo 
Arbitrators having power to appoint a third in case they deem it necessary. In the event, 
however, of one of the parties appointing an Arbitrator and the other refusing, or for seven 
days after notice of the appointment neglecting to appoint, then providing the Applic nt 
pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall stand referred to an 
Arbitrator to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, to meet the Arbitrator already appointed. In case the Arbitrators do not within 
fourteen days after their appointment agree to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, or 
in case of the death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any one or more of the Arbitratwors; 
then, upon the application to the Association of either of the disputing parties, and provid- 
ing the Applicant pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall st:nd 
referred to two Arbitrators appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour 
Trade Association at a meeting eonvened by notice for the purpose. In case the wo 
Arbitrators appointed as aforesaid do not, within fourteen days after their appointment, 
agree to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, then the said Executive Committee, at a 
meeting constituted as hereinbefore provided, shall appoint a third Arbitrator. In cas of 
death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any such Arbitrators, the said Executive Commitee 
shall substitute a new Arbitrator or Arbitrators in the place of the Arbitrator or Arbitra'ors 
so dying, refusing, or incapacitated; or should the disputing parties both agree to refer the 
question to the London Flour Trade Association, then, providing the Applicants pay to ‘he 
Association two guineas, the Executive Committee shall appoint two Arbitrators, gi\ing 
them power to call a third, if necessary, to settle the dispute. Only members (or tiecir 
nominated representatives) of the London Flour Trade Association shall be Arbitrators 

All awards, except in appeal cases, made under an Association Contract shall be su! ject 
to the following fees for each individual engaged :— 

Not exceeding 500 sacks of 280 lbs. each, or its equivalent, £2 2s. 
And every additional 500 sacks (or part thereof) of 280 lbs. each, £1 1s. 


All awards issued under an Association Contract must be written upon the Associ«'ion 
“Form of Award,” stamped with the stamp of the Association, which can only be obta: ed 
of the Hon. Treasurer at a cost of 5s each if both parties concerned are Members, and 208 


each if either or both are ‘Non-Members, the extra 15s being paid by the Non-Member. 
The award of any two Arbitrators in writing (subject only to the rignt of apycal 


hereinafter mentioned) shall be conclusive and binding upon all disputing parties, both with 
respect to the matter in dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the reference and 
award. 


No Member of the Executive Committee having an interest in the matter in dis)ute 
shall vote on the question of the appointment of Arbitrators. 

In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award, a right of appeal shall || to 
the Committee of Appeal elected for that purpose, and subject to their regulations, »'°- 
vided notice be given to the Secretary of the London Flour Trade Association, befor: 4 
o’clock p.m. on the fourth business day after that on which the objecting party shall jiave 
notice of the award, and provided also the Appellant do pay to the Association, on g'\'"s 
notice of appeal, fees upon the following scale:— 

Members, 14 guineas; Non-Members, 20 guineas. 
The cost of Award Forms to be paid together with the above fees. 

Cost of Award Forms for Members 5s each, and Non-Members 20s each. Should ei‘!er 
of the disputants be a Non-Member an Award Form costing 20s must be used, the extra 
15s being paid by the Non-Member. 

The Committee of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, unless four of the 
five Members appointed to hear such appeal decide to vary such award. They shall also 
award by whom all fees shall be borne. ' 

The award of the Committee of Appeal, whether confirming the original award 0° 
varying such award, shall be signed by the Chairman of the duy, and, when signed, shall 
become the award of the Committee, and shall be in all cases final. 


Notices given under any of the above Rules must be in writing, and sent by pos! t° 
or left at the usual place of business of the person or firm to whom addressed. 
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THE BIG CORPORATION 


With regard to the new bakery combi- 
nation, brought about by the recent 
amalgamation of the United Bakeries 
Corporation and the Ward Bread Co., 
the mental attitude of the flour trade is 
about that of Job when he lamented that 
the evil he had most feared had at last 
befallen him. 

It is, of course, too early to tell what 
specific effect this combination will have 
upon the flour trade as a whole but, gen- 
erally speaking, it is quite obviously to 
the disadvantage of both brokers and 
millers, because it will unquestionably 
further narrow their field of operations 
and curtail their volume of business; 
also it will certainly. lessen the chances 
to make profitable sales to the concerns 
involved, as centralization of buying al- 
ways does. 

This seems only another step, though 
a very long one, toward the organiza- 
tion of one huge baking concern com- 
posed of units in all parts of the coun- 
try, a development that has been pre- 
dicted many times during the past few 
years. In fact, the one big combination 
is perhaps closer to consummation than 
surface indications might lead observers 
to think, because it seems that the United 
Bakeries Corporation was not the only 
concern bidding to take over the Ward 
plant. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that other concerns may become a part 
of the new organization, completing one 
of the largest commercial enterprises in 
America. 

Centralization seems to be a very po- 
tent factor in present day commercial 
activity, but whether or not it is a bene- 
ficial thing in food industries, especially 
in a basic food like bread, remains to 
be seen. 





FLOUR MARKET 

The local flour market is already rest- 
ing in the pre-holiday calm that usually 
prevails from the middle of December 
until after the end of the year. Consum- 
ers showed little interest in the market 
and there was an absence of distinctive 
feature. Jobbers also reported business 
dull, with bakers slow about making pay- 
ments. Many bakers are well supplied 
for their needs until January, and such 
bids as were made were below the fair 
price level. The majority of mills’ prices 
were firm, due in a considerable measure 
to the low prices current for feed. Con- 
sumers here are in the habit of watching 
the wheat price and figuring that on an 
dips in it the price of flour should fall, 
but they fail to take into consideration 
the relation of a low feed price to flour 
quotations. 

Another factor in the low bids of buy- 
ers has been the continuous tendency of 
some mills to offer under the market. 
Whether actuated by a need of business 
to keep the mill running or by purely 
philanthropic motives, the result has 

een the same, and buyers have grown 
accustomed to finding bargains. The 
standard grades with an established 
trade were held firmly, and on these 
flours prices for spring wheat patents 
Pee $5.95 @6.40. 

The situation with regard to spot flour 
on hand for resale as a result of the 
failure of two near-by concerns is so 
surrounded by rumors that it is diffi- 
cult to know what is truth and what is 
fiction. It would seem that this flour 


is being offered at 50@60c below legiti- 
Mate quotations, though there is no sub- 
stantial evidence to 


ear out some of 


the extremely low prices rumored. The 
receiver for these ods not being a 
flour man, he cannot be expected to have 
the interests of the market at heart, and 
efforts to dispose of this lot of flour 
have not helped the regular trade. 

Aside from this, spot stocks are not 
burdensome. The spring weather that 
has prevailed in New York has been very 
favorable for transportation, and sup- 
plies are about half what before the war 
was considered essential for the metro- 
politan district. It is highly possible, 
therefore, that sudden, severe storms 
might find the market unprepared, 

Tapert business in flour has been quiet. 
Foreign buyers, like domestic, seem in- 
clined to wait until after the holidays 
for large purchases, and inquiries were 
only for small lots. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $6.50 
@1, standard patents $5.90@6.40, clears 
$5.25@5.50; hard winter patents $5.90@ 
6.40, straights $5.40@6.10, clears $4.75 
@5.25; rye, $4@4.50,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 358,462 bbls; exports, 173,208. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was without indi- 
vidual feature, and was narrow. The 
undertone was steady, with cash markets 
firm, though sentiment was divided. Ex- 
port sales were improved. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.24; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.3644; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.2144; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.0.b., export, $1.11; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.09. Receipts, 2,184,400 
bus; exports, 1,850,185. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in corn for the week was 
moderate, and price changes narrow. 
Receipts were slightly larger as the week 
progressed, but the country was not sell- 
ing freely for this time of year. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 9114c; No. 2 mixed, 
8914c; No. 2 white, 914%c. Receipts, 
175,500 bus. 

Prices on oats advanced, following the 
action of wheat and corn and on firmness 
in cash position because of small arrivals. 
Market otherwise was without feature. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 544%c; No. 3 
white, 53c. Receipts, 622,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 21,134. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 


It would be well for any mills that 
send flour into the New York market to 
be positive that it is not bleached. With- 
in the past few weeks the board of 
health has taken to task representatives 
of several mills the flour of which did 
not comply with New York regulations. 
They have escaped with a warning, but 
a recurrence would not be desirable from 
any standpoint, and millers are urged 
to exercise the utmost care. 


PASSION PLAYERS ARRIVE 


New York is not often privileged to 
receive a more dignified and sincere 
group of artists than the Passion Play- 
ers of Oberammergau, who arrived here 
Dec. 12. Anton ng, who has three 
times played the Christus, his brother 
Andreas, who played Peter, Guido Mayr, 
who played Judas, and Josef Albrecht, 
the James of the Passion Play, were also 
of the company, and it was for all the 
first time in New York, and for some 


‘the first time away from their little 


village. 

Anton Lang was first chosen to play 
the Christus when he was 22 years old, 
because of his close resemblance to the 
conventional pictures. He is now too 
old to play this part, but his deep eyes 
still carry the vision and inspiration of 
the part. Except for his hair, fallin 
almost to his shoulders, his flowing beard, 
his work-worn hands, he might be a 
business man, and there is nothing in 





any way theatrical or posed about any 
of the group. 

These men have brought with them 
some of their wood carving and pottery 
work, which they will exhibit through 
the country. The trip was made possible 
by a committee of Americans who 
financed the venture in gratitude for 
what the Passion Players have given the 
world. Because of conditions in Europe 
and the decline of their money, the peo- 
ple of Oberammergau village have 
known great want, and it is hoped that 
their stay in this country will enable this 
little group to relieve the hardship of 
their neighbors at home. 

NOTES 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was 
on ’change Dec. 11. 

John S. Baldwin, active for many 
years in the New York flour trade, died 
at his home in Montclair, N. J., on Dec. 
9, at the age of 80. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left New York Dec. 11, after 
spending two weeks here. 

E, G. Broenniman, president Broen- 
niman Company, Inc., is recovering sat- 
isfactorily from an operation on his ear, 
and expects to return to the office in 
about a week. 

H. J. McLeod, of the New York office 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is spending 10 days on the road 
through New York state with the mill’s 
new salesman, Walter B. Schultz. 

A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was 
in New York, Dec. 10-11, visiting W. 
Simpson, the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative, and doing his Christmas shop- 
ping. As he hails from Canada, his pur- 
chases were all of dry goods. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour, for the most part, during the 
week ending Dec. 15 moved neither up 
nor down. The exception was near-by 
soft winter straight, which was wanted 
by exporters and taken in good volume 
by them at $4.65@4.68, jute. Some mills 
are now holding this grade well up to 
$5, cotton, while a few are still willing 
to sell their surplus when they have any, 
which is precious seldom, at the inside 
quotation or less, all depending upon 
quality, of course. 

The foreign demand for near-by flour 
is becoming so great that this product 
promises to supersede springs, hard win- 
ters and western soft winters in the eyes 
of those on the other side who know a 
good thing when they see it. Exports 
from here in the current week were prac- 
tically 55,000 bbls, principally near-by 
and Canadian. The near-by mills have 
discovered the secret of how to produce 
excellent flour at a small cost, and this 
fact has suddenly dawned upon the con- 
sumers of Europe and elsewhere and 
has brought its reward. 

Domestic buyers were content to ab- 
sorb an occasional car at some concession 
from the export rate, by way of keeping 
up assortments, but there was no dispo- 
sition on the part of the local contingent 
to anticipate needs. It prefers to wait 
till the market turns up good, and then 
get aboard. Springs and hard winters 
were in light request at barely steady 
prices, though offerings were by no 
means excessive or pressing. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
and reported trade as excellent, domes- 
tic and export. They made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
patent $5.85@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.85@5.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.70@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, $645; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 15 
were 54,918 bbls; exports, 54,843. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed higher on standard and flour 
middlings, otherwise unchanged and gen- 
erally inactive. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32@33; 
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soft winter bran, $34@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@32.50; flour middlings, $34 
@35; red dog, $38@40; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $32. 

WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Dec. 15 at 1%c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 1c under the pre- 
vious week, and %c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.09%4; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.08; range of southern for week, 80c@ 
$1.075¢; last year, 90c@$1.34., 

Of the 374,935 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 15, 374,477 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
610,634 bus. Stocks were 2,789,499 bus, 
1,088,986 domestic and 1,700,513 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Dec. 15 were 1,111,339 bus, 
against 1,105,840 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 458 bus, against 7,562 last 
year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic new 
or old No. 2 yellow, track, not quoted, in 
absence of offerings or trading; No. 2, 
spot, 85c; No. 3, spot, 82144c; new near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $3.85@3.90. Re- 
ceipts, 33,955 bus; stock, 46,220, 

Receipts ot new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 15, 19,163 bus; year ago, 
118,946. Range of prices for current 
week, 80@86c; last year, 72@84c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58@53%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 52c. Receipts, 33,178 bus; ex- 
ports, 49,849; stock, 104,062. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 77c. 
Receipts, 13,814 bus; exports, 25,714; 
stock, 112,534. 


NOTES 


The Housewives’ League of Baltimore, 
through the generosity of kind friends, 
is arranging to supply milk free of 
charge to the underfed children of the 
local public schools, and to sell milk 
cheap to families of moderate means, 


E. H. Koester, president E. H. Koes- 
ter bakery, spent part of the current 
week in New York, causing some of his 
Baltimore friends to wonder if he was 
in any way interested in the great bakery 
combine said to be in course of formation 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
Armin Fassler, manager Willis Norton 
& Co., millers, Topeka, Kansas, S. C. 
McKinnon, Glasgow, Scotland, and A. H: 
Etzler, formerly engaged in milling at 
Thurmont, but now operating a 125-bbl 
mill at Chewsville, Md. 

The state food and drug commissioner, 
R. L, Sullivan, is authority for the state- 
ment that inferior grades of gluten 
bread for diabetic patients are being put 
on the market. He will inspect samples, 
with the view of establishing a standard 
of quality for the local trade to follow. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, president 
Baltimore Flour Club and a finance com- 
missioner of this city, is slated by Mayor 
Jackson for appointment to the port 
development commission, to succeed 
Elmer B. Jeffrey, formerly head of the 
Skillman bakery and the City Baking 
Co., but now president of the Equitable 
Trust Co., who in turn has been named 
by the mayor to succeed Mr. Myers on 
the finance board. 

According to the first administration 
account filed with the orphans’ court 
here on Dec. 7, the personalty of Wade 
A. Gardner, president Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., was valued at $841,355.29. Mr. 
Gardner died last February in Florida. 
His will bqueathed $25,000, par value 
stock of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., each 
to L. Berry Dodson, of Norfolk, Va., 
and L. A. Schillinger, of Baltimore. The 
residue of the estate was left to the 
widow. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 12, at the Baltimore Country Club. 
The business transacted included the 
election of four new members—Miller G. 
Belding, vice president, and E. c 
Schleuter, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg Co., Inc., 
yg | the Patapsco Mills at Ellicott 
= Md., T. Murray Maynadier, flour 
and grain commission, and J. Ross My- 
ers, Jr., son and associate of J. Ross 
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Myers, flour jobber. A letter of con- 
dolence was sent to Mrs, Claude E. Clif- 
ton on the death of her husband, who 
was a member of the club, and a con- 
gratulatory letter to William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, on 
the Anniversary Number of that paper. 
In the case of Johnson & Higgins, in- 
surance, of New York, vs. John H. 
Gildea, Jr., their former agent at Balti- 
more, constituting a bill of complaint 
praying for a decree that the whole busi- 
ness conducted by the defendant be sur- 
rendered to the plaintiffs, along with 
certain books, and for an accounting, 
Judge Soper, of the United States dis- 
trict court here, holds that the plaintiffs 
are entitled to the relief prayed for in 
the bill. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Distress flour dumped on the Buf- 
falo market has unsettled conditions to 
such an extent that selling is almost an 
impossibility. While the resale offerings 
were not great in themselves, sales were 
made at extremely low prices. The re- 
sult was that these quotations reached 
the trade as a whole, and sellers found 
buyers with ideas that it was impossible 
to meet. 

Some northwestern mills made conces- 
sions of 10c bbl in an effort to book 
business, but found little interest mani- 
fested by consumers. It seems to be 
the general attitude of those who have 
flour on hand or rolling that there is 
nothing to worry about, and they refuse 
to consider the lowest prices that mills 
are able to make without sacrifice. 

It had been predicted here that Kan- 
sas grades would advance, owing to re- 
ports of necessity of paying high pre- 
miums for strong southwestern wheat, 
but southwestern mills have reduced 
their prices 10c bbl to meet the cut of 
northwestern mills, with the result that 
the slight difference between prices which 
has existed heretofore has been main- 
tained. The unsettled condition of the 
market has resulted in a wider range of 
prices than usual. 

Northwestern mills are quoting fancy 
patents at $6.70@7, standard patents at 
$6.20@6.70, and clears at $5.70@5.90. 
Southwestern quotations: fancy patents, 
$6.50@6.80; standard patents, $6.10@ 
6.40. 

There has been sufficient demand for 
white rye flour and semolina to hold 
these grades: at former levels. 

Reports of direct sales to consumers 
by downstate mills continue. The price 
is reported to be $3.25 for cotton 98’s, 
delivered to housewives’ doors, or $3 at 
mills. Some of the smaller state mills 
are reported offering flour for December 
and January at $5.75. These prices are 
not being duplicated in this market. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dec. OeAB ..cccrcccvvcvvee 113,130 63 
Previous week ........... 119,863 72 
ZOOP GOD cc cvcccvesncsene 148,255 89 
Two years ago........... 121,275 73 


MILLFEED 

Seldom has a market gained strength 
more rapidly than has been the case 
with millfeeds since the first few days 
of December, when mills had abundant 
supplies and no market. Resellers at 
that time were making frantic efforts 
to unload their holdings. Canadian ship- 
pers who sent feed into this market were 
forced to place it in storage. 

Then, almost overnight, the market 
strengthened. Bran advanced to $30 and 
standard middlings to $29, both figures 
representing an advance of $1.50 ton. 
Resellers joined the buying throng and 
came into the market strong at the new 
prices. Flour middlings advanced 50c 
to $32.50, but other grades were un- 
changed, mixed feed at $31.50 and red 
dog at $85. 

arger mills here have some tonnage 
to offer for prompt shipment, but assert 
they have about all the January business 
they can handle unless the flour output 
exceeds present expectations. There is 
a good future demand for all grades, it 
is reported. 

Oil meal took a sensational week end 
spurt, advancing to $44.50 ton, a jump 
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of $3 over prices that were quoted the 
early part of this month. Many resell- 
ers are reported to have been short at 
the top price and long at the bottom. 
Mills are asking $46 for January ship- 
ment, and have little to offer. 

Cottonseed meal was weak on Dec. 12, 
but gained strength later and advanced 
within 50c of the quotations at the be- 
ginning of the week. Quotations: 43 
per cent, $56.50; 41 per cent, $54.50; 36 
per cent, $50.50. The high price is hold- 
ing down sales. 

Hominy is unchanged and in fair de- 
mand. 

GRAIN 

Although grain receipts were heavy 
during the week ending Dec. 15, few 
boats were tied up in the outer harbor 
on the closing day, most of the arrivals 
up to that time having found accommo- 
dations in the inner harbor or having 
gone to elevators for unloading. 

Receipts for the seven-day period end- 
ing at noon, Dec, 15, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, totaled 11,592,960 
bus, divided thus: wheat, 9,351,264; oats, 
927,046; barley, 753,697; rye, 63,113; 
corn, 497,850. Total grain in storage, 
Dec. 11, in elevators and afloat, 27,942,- 
000 bus. 

The Russell Hubbard brought in one 
of the largest oats cargoes ever handled 
on the Great Lakes, carrying 576,300 bus 
for Great Britain. According to Cap- 
tain T. G. Simmons the ship was so 
tightly loaded there wasn’t room for a 
single rat. 

Some of the last downbound storage 
cargoes commanded the fancy price of 
7¥%c bu, but the average charter to hold 
was made 2c below the high point. 
There will be only a fair-sized storage 
fleet here, according to news of the 
steamers that were headed for this port 
on Dec. 15. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
will have a fleet of 20 steamers here. 
There will be several other good-sized 
storage fleets, but the amount of grain 
afloat is unlikely to reach record pro- 
portions. The Welland Canal closed 
Dec. 15, one day later than a year ago. 
There were about 75 storage cargoes 
afloat here on Dec. 15. 

It was a dull week on ’change, offer- 
ings of corn being carried over at al- 
most every day’s close, except Saturday, 
when offerings were light and were ab- 
sorbed at closing prices. There was lit- 
tle doing in wheat or oats. 

Closing prices, Dec. 15: No. 2 yellow 
corn, 8lc; oats, No. 2 white 50%4c, No. 
3 white 49c, No. 4 white 46%c; barley, 
malting 70@78c, feed 68@72c; rye, nom- 
inally 77c. 


PLAN SAFETY COURSE 


The Buffalo Safety Council is plan- 
ning a special safety course for mill and 
elevator superintendents and foremen. 
It will consist of a number of lectures 
and practical demonstrations on fire and 
explosion hazards in grain elevators, 
flour and feed mills. 

The first lecture will be held in 
Hutchinson High School, and will be on 
the subject, “Dust Explosions and Fire 
Hazards in the Milling Industry.” The 
speaker will be D. J. Price, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 
The date will be fixed at Mr. Price’s 
convenience. 

On Jan. 7 J. H. Goldie, executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit Safety Council, 
will speak; on Jan. 14 Godfrey Morgan, 
manager of elevators for Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.,and R. R. Drake, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Washburn- 
Crosby mill in Buffalo. H. J. Aldrich, 
chairman of the milling and elevator sec- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, will 
preside at the lectures. 

Discussion of the particular problems 
of superintendents will follow the. lec- 
tures. 


NOTES 
Howard Ward, vice president United 
Bakeries Corporation, recently spent 


several days at the Buffalo plants. 

W. D. Sanderson, of the. Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has been elected a director 
of the Buffalo Transportation Club. 

Thomas J. Downing, president T. J. 
Downing & Sons, carters for many of 
the mill representatives here, died at his 
home at the age of 65. 

W. G. Garvin, general sales represen- 
tative of the Bay State Milling Co., 


Winona, Minn., recently called on T. S. 
Banks, eastern representative. 


W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., called at the office 
of its Buffalo representative, W. S. 
Preyer, en route to Duluth after visit- 
ing eastern markets. 


James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
urn-Crosby Co., called at the Buffalo 
office recently, and was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club by F. F. Henry, Buffalo 
manager. 

Granger & Co., Buffalo wholesale gro- 
cers, have purchased the wholesale busi- 
ness of Henry G. Wagner, Dunkirk, and 
will operate it as a branch. The Buffalo 
firm also has branches in Geneva and 
Jamestown. 


The Kinney Steamship Co. has pur- 
chased the steamer E. J. Earling from 
the Franklin Steamship Co. The Earling 
is a 525-foot vessel with a capacity of 
10,500 tons. She was used in the Buf- 
falo grain trade this season, and prob- 
ably will be placed on the same route 
in 1924. 


The annual ladies’ night party of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, scheduled for Dec. 
20 at the Buffalo Athletic Club, has been 
postponed until January, because suit- 
able arrangements could not be made for 
the event. Instead, the club will have 
its annual Christmas party on the after- 
noon of Dec, 21. 


The John W. Cowper Co., contractor 
that will erect the new Russell-Miller 
mill here, will save much time by utilizing 
the foundations of the American Malting 
Co. building, which has been razed. A 
re-enforced top will be placed over the 
old foundations, which will enable the 
contractor to work all winter, regardless 
of weather. 


The New York Central Railroad re- 
cently moved two solid trains of Cana- 
dian flour to New York for export to 
Greece and South America. A _ record 
was made in getting the shipments 
through to tidewater to make steamship 
connections. The Central placed the cars 
alongside steamers 21 hours after the 
were received from connections at Buf- 
falo. 
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ROCHESTER 


Apparently, jobbers and the trade in 
general are narrowing down stocks of 
flour for inventory time. In no other 
way can the dull market which has 
gripped business here during the week 
ending Dec. 15 be explained. While 
there is no blinking the fact that it has 
been dull since early fall so far as hard 
wheat millers are concerned, heretofore 
there have been some bright spots, with 
now and then a mill landing a round 
order. 

Along with the lack of inquiry and 
sales, shipping directions have slowed 
down. The immediate effect is a cut 
of about 15 per cent in the output of 
spring wheat flour over the preceding 
week, with the prospect of a still further 
reduction in the week ahead. No one 
here looks for any material improvement 
before Jan. 1. 

About the only contrast from the gen- 
eral slowing down is the improvement in 
local demand for brands of some city 


mills. - Bakers, grocers and the retail 
trade generally appear to be pushing 
local flour with less competition from 


big western mills. While there is a 
variety of explanations, the impression 
gains ground that western mills have 
spent more money in salesmen’s salaries 
and distribution costs generally than 
local trade in many cities warranted. 

Prices on hard wheat flours for most 
— have been held steady. What might 
appen under a firm offer is not indi- 
cated, although it is a fair guess that in 
some cases real business might draw 
some concessions. More or less nominal 
prices: spring patents, $6.90@7 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; 
spring —— $6.75, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly local; bakers patent, $6.70@6.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.60@6.25, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6@6.50; low grade, $4.30, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

The general slump has hit soft wheat 
mills as well. Early in the week there 
was a little inquiry at prices that took 


no account of wheat here at $1.10@1.15 
bu. There were practically no sales, 
There have been some shipping direc- 
tions, but in general what has been said 
about hard wheat flour and inventory 
just ahead applies to winter straights. ° 

owever, now that the immediate iced 
r wheat is not so urgent, delayed lots 
ought from shippers in this district in 
August and September for early delivery 
are beginning to arrive quite freely, 
Business now altogether lost was turned 
down earlier, for lack of the grain just 
arriving on a dull flour market. How- 
ever, mills are still far from filled up 
with wheat. Winter straights steady at 
$5.45@5.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, }os- 
ton; local, $5.50@5.75. 

Demand for both entire wheat four 
and graham is light, with shipments 
practically all in mixed lots. Entire 
wheat flour lower at $6.20@6.25 bbl, and 
P-gp steady at $5.30@5.40, both coiton 

8’s, car lots, Boston. Rye flour is d:ag- 
ging. Early in the week, mills here sold 
a few small lots and those, together with 
shipping directions that filtered in, |,ave 
furnished some business. Best | vht 
brands steady at $4.45@4.55 bbl, co‘ ton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye flour 
very dull, with light at $5 bbl, medium 
$4.75, and dark $4.25, all cotton 98's 

Millfeed in rather slow demand, )ar- 
ticularly bran. While there is no heavy 
accumulation, mills in most cases have 
cut quotations $1@1.50 ton. This in turn 
has tightened flour prices, and puts one 
more knot in the millers’ problem. ‘he 
extremely open weather is held respon- 
sible for the slack feed market here. 
Going prices on millfeeds: spring bran, 
$33@34.50 ton, sacked, mostly mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $32; winter bran, 333 
@34, sacked, mostly local; spring 1jid- 
dlings, standard $33.50, flour $36@30..50, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, 
standard, $34; winter middlings, $36( 37, 
mostly local and closely cleaned up. !tye 
feed steady at $31@32 ton, sacked, m»st- 
ly local. Western feeds in light dem: nd. 
Prices little. changed, with corn nieal 
offered at $41 ton and ground oats at 
$36, both sacked, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $3.50 per 100 
Ibs and $8.75 in 5-lb sacks, all small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, witli a 
weekly ca . of 18,600 bbls, as re- 







ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pc!. of 
output activity 

DOO, BBS ccccccsccccsvecees 7,300 39 

Previous week ..........6++ 8,200 44 


Of the current week’s total, 5,400 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 


500 rye. 
T. W. Knap». 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour during the week 
ending Dec. 15 showed no improvement 
over the previous week. Trading is 
dull and unsatisfactory, and buyer: do 
not appear at all anxious about the 
future, not being disposed to pure ase 
more than is absolutely necessar) to 
cover their present needs. Mills »cem 
willing to sell flour at 15@25c bb! less 
for prompt shipment than they are will- 
ing to quote for lots on which shipments 
are not to be made until January, |"eb- 
ruary or March. 

While a short time ago buyers were 
showing more of a disposition to order 
out the flour purchased a little ahead of 
their needs, this is not so at present. 
The tendency is to hold up shipments 
until there is an opportunity to place 
them, thus leaving mills without proper 
shipping directions on a_ conside able 
quantity of flour which they would like 
to move. 

The unusually open winter has un- 
doubtedly been an important factor in 
the New England flour trade. Ther has 
been no delay in transportation, and in 
some instances flour has come forward 
sooner than was expected and sooner 
than it could be consumed. 

At the close of the week, prices were 
nominally the same as those of the )re- 
vious week. Flour prices, per 196 |bs, 
in sacks, are as follows: spring paicnt, 
special short $7.25@7.50, standard ~6.25 
@7.10, first clear $5.25@6; hard winter 

atent, $5.60@6.50; soft winter patent 
$5. @6.65, straight $5.25@5.75, clear % 
@5.50. 
Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
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the week ending Dec. 15, with compari- 


ons: 
. --Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 28,185 85,060 ...... ..... 
Wheat, bus..874,575 388,355 1,368,955 767,780 
Corn, bus.... 5,025 ..... 11,262 ....- 
Oats, bUS..-- 28,450 40,590 79,770 41,569 
aoe, bilcues 2,600 2,625 255,953 186,863 
Barley, bus.. TOe.teeak. “ds eas 18,258 
Millfeed, tons. 31 Mt eesss> . sande 
Gorn meal, BOIS $00 © SSO... cee 
Oatmeal, cases 250 G50 .cscee eevee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 500 .-.+-  seeeee  seeee 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn meal prices are quoted lower, 
with a slow demand and the tone of the 
market weak at the close. Granulated 
corn meal is quoted at $2.20, bolted yel- 
low $2.15, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.80, all in 100’s. Oatmeal shows a de- 
cline, the first in several months, rolled 
being quoted at $2.70 and cut and ground 
at $2.97, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour firmly 
held, with a good demand for white 
patent at $4.15@4.35 bbl, and standard 
at $3.85@4.10. 


MILLFEED 
There is a dull demand for wheat 
feeds, with prices lower. Other feeds 
are fairly steady, but the tendency is 
toward lower prices. Spring bran, 
prowpt shipment, $33@33.25; winter 
bran, $34@34.75; middlings, $31.50@ 


37.50; mixed feed, $33.50@37; red dog, 
$38.75; gluten feed, $48.55; gluten meal, 
$59.30; hominy feed, $38.50; stock feed, 
$39; oat hulls, reground, $17; cottonseed 
mea!, $48.50@54.75; linseed meal, $48.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

NOTES 

Recent visitors in Boston include 
Emery Thierwechter, of E. Thierwechter 
Co., millers, Oak Harbor, Ohio, and I. 
B. Swanson, feed dealer, Minneapolis. 

The executive committee of the grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting held Dec. 11, elected 
Harry Hamilton chairman for the en- 
suing year, and William S. Leavitt vice 
chairman. L. W. DePass was appointed 
secretary of the board. 

The steamer Tafna, now on the way 
from: Madeira to this port, and due about 
Dec. 20, has been chartered to load a full 
cargo of wheat, about 250,000 bus, for 
a port in the Mediterranean. The Clif- 
ton Hall sailed Dec. 16 from Boston for 
Queenstown, with 160,544 bus wheat, 46,- 
116 bus oats, and 34,860 bus barley, all 
Canadian grain. 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
by members of the grain board for a 
celebration to be given 200 needy chil- 
dren of this city the afternoon before 
Christmas. A Christmas tree, movies, 
toys and useful presents, besides all sorts 
of goodies, are in store for the young- 
sters, and a most enjoyable time is an- 
ticipated. The affair will be held in the 
trade room and library of the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour during the week ending 
Dec. 15 was of small proportions. This 
condition, however, is usual at the ap- 
proach of the Christmas holiday period, 
and limits generally were well main- 
tained. Receipts of flour amounted to 
1,617 bbls, and 19,462,970 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 1,500 sacks to Glasgow, 100 to 
Cork, 3,000 to Belfast, 600 to Dublin, 
1,600 to Helsingfors, 500 to Danzig, 1,450 
to Copenhagen, 1,700 to Stockholm, 1,200 
to Rotterdam, 6,998 to Melilla, 500 to 
Ceuta and 2,904 to Tangier. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
9%8-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 
Offerings of millfeed are light and the 
market rules firm, but there is little de- 
mand. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $33.50@34; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $82.50@33; tiour middlings, $36.50 
@37.50; red dog, $39@40. : 


WHEAT 


The wheat market fluctuated within 
narrow limits, closing quiet at a net de- 
Cline of %c. Receipts, 1,057,211 bus; 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


shipments, 741,758; stocks, 2,728,092. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.114%2@1.12%; No. 3, 
$1.0844@1.09%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.0844@1.09%4; mixed, 3c under 
red winter. 


RYE 


There was little demand for rye, and 
the market declined 1c. Supplies were 
small but ample. Quotations were at 
164%4@i7Ti%c for No. 2 western and 73% 
@i4%c for No, 2 near-by. Stocks, 64,- 
596 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were dull and declined 6c, 
with No, 3 kiln-dried yellow quoted at 
88@89c. Receipts, 19,935 bus; stock, 31,- 
451. 

Corn products were in small supply 
and steady, but quiet. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.35; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.35; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.35. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light and the 
market ruled firm, but trade was quiet. 
Receipts, 61,858 bus; shipments, 20,000; 
stock, 82,943. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
54@54%c; No. 3 white, 524%4.@53c. 

Oatmeal was steadily held, but quiet. 
Quotations: ground . oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@ 
3.50. 

NOTES 


Damage by fire to the extent of $20,- 
000 was done to the Salem City Milling 
Co., Salem, N. J., on Dec. 8. 


The Admiral Cochrane sailed Dec. 12 
with 363,935 bus grain, the largest cargo 
sent from this port this year. 


The firm of Geyelin & Co. has been 
appointed Philadelphia representative of 
the vessels owned by Sir R. Ropner. 


The Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
Co. took title on Dec. 10 to the southeast 
corner of Penn and Poplar streets, a 
lot 339x688 feet. 


The Stromboli, which cleared Dec. 12 
from the Girard Point elevators of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, loaded 258,000 
bus wheat in seven and a half working 
hours. This is a record. 


E. W. Springfield, traffic manager of 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
announced on Dec. 12 the completion of 
negotiations with the Spanish-American 
Line to berth vessels of the company at 
the terminal in South Philadelphia. The 
line is represented by Koon, Wilson & 
Co., and will maintain regular service 
twice a month to Barcelona, Marseilles, 
Palermo and Algiers. 


Philadelphia will make a strong effort 
to defeat the New York Central Railway 
merger proposal when the matter is re- 
opened on Jan. 7 in Leda = before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
At a meeting of the transportation com- 
mittee of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Dec. 10, Bruce K. Wimer, 
transportation commissioner of that 
body, was directed to attend the oral 
hearing before the Commission. At that 
time, it is expected, William H. Reed 
will speak for the business associations 
of this city. It was also announced that 
William J. Conlen, a prominent lawyer 
and authority on transportation matters, 
has been retained by the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent it before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in protest against the pro- 
posed merger. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 





CUBA 


_ Havana, Cusa, Dec. 8.—Flour de- 
mand in this market of late has centered 
upon clear grades only. Business is diffi- 
cult to negotiate. Canadian mill repre- 
sentatives are véry active, and competi- 
tion between Canadian and United States 
mills is keen. 
Present prices: United States soft 
patents $6.25@6.40, clears $5.40@5.60; 
hard patents $7.25, first clears $6.50; Ca- 
nadian first clears $5, patents $6.40@ 
6.60. These prices are c.i.f., per 200-lb 


sack, minimum credit basis 30 days’ 
sight. 

November imports into Havana: from 
New Orleans, 11,033 sacks; New York, 
17,041; Houston, 800; Mobile, 7,358; 
Boston, 1,000; Norfolk, 1,000; Baltimore, 
4,115; Key West, 800; Halifax, 1,000; 
total, 43,147. Imports to Cuban outports 
during November were 36,164 sacks, mak- 
ing a total, for the island, of 79,311. 

Some salesmen have been offering a 
grade of flour which they state is milled 
in the United States from Canadian 
spring wheat, and which they say they 
are able to offer extraordinarily cheap 
because it does not pay the custom house 
charges that would be required if it came 
direct from Canada. 

Political conditions are normal again, 
and with the beginning of the sugar crop 
it is expected that general commercial 
affairs will assume a more satisfactory 
character. 

Luis Menendez Bianco. 





VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Great value as an 
aid to developing national agricultural 
policies is seen by Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in the proposed agri- 
cultural census for 1925. 

“In working out the details of a prop- 
erly haleneet’ system of national agri- 
culture under normal conditions, the 
basic agricultural statistics collected in 
1920 are inadequate,” Dr. Taylor said. 
“At that time American agriculture was 
still in a period of readjustment from 
war conditions, and the statistics reflect 
the transitory effects of the war rather 
than to provide data from which na- 
tional agricultural policies may be de- 
veloped.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





NEW ORLEANS SACKING FACILITIES 

New Orteans, La.—Grain patrons of 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service are of- 
fered additional facilities at New Or- 
leans at the sacking plant just completed 
by the board of commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans. It is operated in 
conjunction with the public grain eleva- 
tor, and is connected with the latter by 
belts which convey the grain from barges 
into bins. The grain is fed automatically 
from hoppers into sacks, and weighed. 
The sacking of grain at shipside is said 
to be accomplished at no greater cost 
than at a railroad terminal. 

The plant is 340 feet long and 120 
feet wide, with a bin capacity of 20,000 
bus and a sacking capacity of 7,200 bus 
an hour. The wharf in front of the plant 
is 44%% feet wide and equipped with two 
tracks, both in front and rear, served 
by the Public Belt Railroad, Protection 
from weather in unloading cars is af- 
forded by a shedded concrete platform 
in the rear of the building, 16 feet wide, 
constructed to the height of a car floor. 
A moist proof bin floor is assured by a 
damp proof composition sandwiched be- 
tween creosoted planking and a one- 
inch gum flooring. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





AMERICAN WATER-BORNE TRADE 

Wasurineoton, D. C.—A falling off in 
the country’s water-borne foreign trade, 
moving in American vessels, during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, has been re- 
ported by the Shipping Board. The 
United States Brie | 45.5 per cent of 
its total water-borne commerce in ves- 
sels of American registry, compared 
with 51 per cent in the calendar year 
1922. -The water-borne foreign com- 
merce of the year measured 93,000,000 
long tons, almost evenly divided between 
imports and exports. American ships 
carried 55 per cent of the total import 
trade of 46,151,790 tons and 36 per cent 
of the total export trade of 46,805,784 
tons. Grain exported during the year 
amounted to 10,000,000 tons, and flour 
1,500,000 tons. 

Cuares C. Hart. 





NEW ORLEANS WHARFAGE SPACE 

New Orteans, La.—The commission- 
ers of the Port of New Orleans have 
increased the wharfage space 800 feet 
for the Luckenbach Steamship Co., in 
recognition of increased business between 
Gulf and Pacific ports. An appeal for 
additional space was made by Jeff Har- 
din on behalf of the New Orleans Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association at a recent 
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meeting of the dock board. Mr. Hardin 
declared that steadily increasing business 
through the Panama Canal would, with- 
in a few years, become one of the most 
important factors in the port’s business. 
The Luckenbach line operates six twin- 
screw vessels, each with a net cargo ca- 
pacity of 10,000 tons and upwards, be- 
tween New Orleans, Mobile and Galves- 
ton in the Gulf, and San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Portland and Seattle on the Pacific 
Coast. The principal westbound move- 
ment includes steel and lumber products, 
hardware and miscellaneous commodities, 
while there is a heavy eastward traffic 
in grain, hay, millfeed, canned fruits, 
salmon, shingles, and food products. 
R. A. Suirivan. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 18, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





— rom ~ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Welfast 2.6.0. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
WPGNNOE. ccsces BEGO cess -ccee BOO epee 
Cardiff ...... Wee ose. wens Bee 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP wc ccccce SOD 00. OB.080 96.00 
ee 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 err 
Dundee ...... 22.00 30.00 30.00 80.00 30.00 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 +.» 28.00 28.00 aeed 
Gothenburg .. 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 sees 
Hamburg ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux.... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 aces 
ee 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 


Helsingfors .. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 ose 


ree 22.00 - 22.00 22.00 

a eer 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 ovate 
Liverpool .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 25.00 . 25.00 


Manchester .. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Newcastle ... 19.00 ‘ ° 


Rotterdam ... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 ... eee eee ees 
Southampton.. 22.00 .... ...2 cess 
DORBIG 22.00. 24.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
gi! eee 35.00 Chee 200% 
oo ee  anee. Seek cane kien 
Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
To— December 
DY Witt eeecande es hho cthet ededeaeen 22 
See, MOBO ccc cccctccsovectoue 19 


EOMEE, PPOWOROEIO occ ccvccccccrecsconce 23 
EE Ser kL ae ence 4-y'4 4.64.6 00% 60s RG 22 
CIS. ebik-6'd oN igs ohn Sb Nidan 04:08 840% 28 
PE  \éeade bth boscae ees O46 Kea SEES 29 
SE 4 br dao dig vite Gb o's Cleon oo een ee 22 
Rotterdam, Antwerp .........ccccccecs 22 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 528 108 32 12 
oo 340 85 40 
Grain Growers .. 978 247 64 ae 
eS See 2,086 197 43 90 
Northland ...... 2,265 499 133 see 
Pert Arthur .... 295 217 eee one 
Can. Gov't ...... 462 294 110 211 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,961 341 34 99 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,995 314 36 57 
Private elevators. 4,803 779 184 60 

WOOG <i0ev%s%s 16,712 3,082 676 529 
WOGP BHO ciccsce 11,051 1,760 1,428 383 
pO” ree 14,707 1,904 476 215 
Lake shipments.. 12,707 2,176 603 214 
Rail shipments... 286 94 6 29 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... i 4. ae 38 
No. 1 northern. .4,236 No. 2C. W...... 942 
No. 2 northern..3,1456 No. 3 C. W...... 634 
No. 3 northern..2,648 Ex. 1 feed ..... 56 
We, 6 ccvecesces Se Be  Sovccuses 186 
No. 4 special. ae | 229 
Be Aw eske bes 165 Special bin .... 4 
No. 5 special. ee OUOT—e 214 
WO. © sccesssves OS Private ........ 779 
No. 6 special. 35 
POOE  .cscescess 57 MEE céccevou 3,082 
DISPUME o'viccccce 1 
Weeter cess ccee 
Special bin .... 20 
Others ......... 673 
PPIVRGS 0c. ccece 4,803 

eee 16,712 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
15, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Cor Oats Barley Rye 
ae oe 41 


Atlantic .... 86 en's 

Ge wy.ceece 144 39 e060 eas 47 

Pacific ..... 681 ae Sie 39 . 
Totals .... 911 39 ove 39 88 

Prev. week.. 632 47 ate 572 164 


Totals July 
1-Dec. 15.37,193 1,443 


450 8,208 7,488 
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Family flour is selling rather satisfac- 
torily in coast markets. Bakers are car- 
rying light stocks, and show no inclina- 
tion to provide for future needs. Some 
sales are being made to bakers for Janu- 
ary and February shipment, but these 
will take care of only a comparatively 
small part of the requirements for those 
months. 

California markets are about the only 
domestic ones outside of this territory 
which show interest in north coast flour, 
and even there the demand is subnormal. 
A scattering business is being done with 
the Atlantic seaboard, shipment via the 
Panama Canal, but the volume of sales 
is disappointing. 

There is very little oriental inquiry for 
flour, though shipments on old contracts 
continue heavy. Such inquiries as are 
received indicate sacrifice prices, namcly, 
$4.40@4.50 bbl in 49-lb cottons, f.a.s., 
for club straights. With a wheat cost 
not less than $1 bu, coast, and export 
cotton quarters costing 54¢ bbl, it is evi- 
dent that the miller cannot figure out a 
profit at this quotation, if he can even 
come within speaking distance of his 
manufacturing cost. 

With 50 per cent of the wheat crop of 
the Pacific Northwest unsold, the trade 
can see nothing but lower wheat prices 
ahead, and as reports from China indi- 
cate a broad demand for American fleur 
during the early part of next year, mill- 
ers anticipate a continuation of the heavy 
oriental export trade of 1923. 

Pacific Coast flour prices are as a rule 
unchanged from recent quotations, but 
owing to the absence of any new export 
business, and intensive competition for 
local trade, some mills are making un- 
usually low quotations. Prices: blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$6@6.50 bbl; bakers patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $5.45@5.80; pastry flour, same 
basis, $5.10@5.45; F em same basis, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7.20 
@1.60; Montana, $6.20@6.55. 

Millfeed is weak and difficult to move. 
Directions are being held up by buyers 
as, on account of the mild autumn and 
the continuance of pasturage, dairy in- 
terests are not feeding heavily. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $23.50@ 
24.50 ton, in straight cars; Montana 
mixed feed, $24.50@25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ......... 52,800 37,662 71 
Previous week ..... 52,800 33,248 63 
FOAF GBS sccccccess 52,800 36,447 69 
Two years ago..... 52,800 32,659 62 
Three years ago.... 52,800 16,385 29 
Four years ago..... 52,800 44,483 84 
Five years ago..... 52,800 45,365 96 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 .......+- 57,000 60,975 89 
Previous week ..... 57,000 62,971 93 
Year a80 .ce..seeee 57,000 $1,111 55 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,182 62 
Three years ago.... 57,000 12,298 22 
Four years ago..... 67,000 46,936 82 
Five years ago..... 57,000 35,619 62 


Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 8, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 


operating six days a week, of 122,600 
bbls flour, made 82,075, or 67 per cent 
of capacity, against 103,096 made the 
previous fortnight by 21 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 131,600 bbls, or 78 
per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Dec. 14, No. 1 
grade, sacked, coast: western white, $1.02 
bu; western red, $1; hard white, $1.01; 
northern spring, $1. 

Wheat is firm. Farmers are still bull- 
ish, and are offering very little. There 
is considerable inquiry from the Orient, 
but not at workable prices. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein 
$1.24 bu, 13 per cent $1.21; dark hard 
winter, 12 per cent protein, $1.08. 


WESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
calls attention to the meeting of the 
western regional conference of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
to be held at San Francisco, Jan. 29-30. 
One of the principal topics for discussion 
will be transportation. Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, who will be one 
of the chief speakers, states that the 
national organization has recently com- 
pleted an extensive study of this prob- 
lem. 

Among the important phases of this 
subject to be considered will be railroad 
consolidation; the readjustment of rela- 
tive freight rate schedules; government 
relations to railroad transportation; the 
relation of highways and motor trans- 
portation to other transportation agen- 
cies; the development of waterways and 
co-ordination of rail and waterways 
service, and the taxation of transporta- 
tion agencies. Another subject to be 
brought up will be distribution through 
co-operative marketing. 


NOTES 


For the first time, as far as can be 
ascertained, hay is moving via the Pan- 
ama Canal frdm Seattle to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Recent shipinents include 167 
tons for New York and 35 for Boston. 

At a recent visit of members of the 
Pacific Northwest Products Committee 
to the Washington Bakeries, Inc., Seat- 
tle, Gilbert Skinner, president, conducted 
the visitors over the plant. The bakery 
turns out about 55,000 lbs of bread a 
day; and has some 225 employees. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma made late in November increase 
the totals reported in this department 
Dec. 5 to the following figures for No- 
vember: to Shanghai, 174,298 bbls; Hong- 
kong, 167,711; Dairen, 57,500; Philip- 
pines, 24,088; South and Central Amer- 
ica, 18,019. This makes the total flour 
shipments from Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land and Astoria, Oregon, to the Orient 
from July 1 to Dec. 1, 2,460,000 bbls. 

B. W. Whitlock, in charge of Pacific 
Coast headquarters, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recently sailed for 
Japan, where he will remain for two 
months and then to Shanghai to re- 
main until the latter part of April. He 
is making the trip for the purpose of 
clarifying any misunderstandings which 
may have arisen in the minds of oriental 
buyers concerning federal wheat grades 
and the system of supervision of inspec- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market remains unchanged. 
The week to week business of millers and 
jobbers is fairly active, owing to the 
limited amount of future contracting 
done this year, and there is still little 
disposition on the part of jobbers and 
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bakers to anticipate their requirements. 
Mill prices are as follows: Dakota fancy 
patent $7.65@8 bbl, standard $7.15@7.50, 
clear $7.05; Montana fancy patent $7.05 
@745, standard $6.55@6.95, clear $6.50; 
Kansas standard $6.50@6.90, fancy $7.80; 
Washington and Oregon blue-stem pat- 
ent, $5.80@6,—cotton 98's, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is about 50c 
cheaper, with Montana bran and mill- 
run $27@28 ton, northern standard bran 
and mill-run $26.50@27, and low grade 
flour $41. 

Wheat prices are at a standstill. Bar- 
ley has advanced 50c ton. 


NOTES 
J. D. Armstrong, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., Tacoma, is in San Francisco. 
Rain which fell over the state on Dec. 
13 has greatly benefited grain and plow- 


ing, as up until that time the rainfall . 


was decidedly below normal and plowing 
and seeding of barley, wheat and oats 
had seusaelied very slowly. 

Freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts as applied to interstate commerce 
were considered by examiners E. L. 
Beach and H. C. Keene, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on Dec. 11. 
San Francisco business interests repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Commerce took 
an active part in presentation of testi- 
mony. W. L. Beedy, of the Sperry 
Flour Co, and Frank S. Somers, of 
Somers & Co., members of the Chamber 
of Commerce board of directors, who are 
active in grain trade operations, testi- 
fied as to grain rates. 


GREAT FALLS 

Milling business in Montana is quiet. 
Activity and prices show little change. 
Current quotations: patent flour $6.25 
bbl and first clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

Announcement by the census bureau 
that the center of population of Montana 
is in Judith Basin County, not far from 
Stanford, is interesting from the fact 
that that county includes the heart of 
the most famous wheat growing district. 


Weather records for Montana during 
November and for the first half of De- 
cember support the statement that no 
winter in the last 12 years has been 
milder or has had less snowfall. Plowing 
is still being done, and range stock is in 
exceptionally fine condition, 

Professor Andrew Boss, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has accepted the 
invitation of the Montana Agricultural 
College to be a speaker during Farm- 
ers’ Week, in January. Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, president North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, will also deliver an ad- 
dress. 

Earl H. Thorsen, assistant manager 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, 
visited Great Falls Dec. 10 in the interest 
of his company. Mr. Thorsen was on 
a tour of the Northwest, calling upon 
the milling companies. He reported a 
satisfactory business, and was optimistic 
as to the future. 

Wheat shipments from central Mon- 
tana have been much heavier this year 
than last, according to railway officials 
handling the traffic. Territory served 
by the Milwaukee and covering a large 
portion of the Judith basin is reported 
to have handled 2,628 carloads this year, 
compared to 2,021 a year ago. This‘ is 
believed to be similar to the experience 
of other roads serving the wheat terri- 
tory of the state. Those familiar with 
the situation believe that there remains 
on the farms and in elevators between 
25 and 30 per cent of the 1923 crop. 

Joun A. Corry. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market remains unchanged, 
buyers only making sufficient purchases 
to take care of their immediate require- 
ments. Sellers are pinning their faith 
on developments early in the coming 
year, but some are even skeptical wheth- 
er the turn will come that soon. 

Prices on Los Angeles milled flours 
remain as follows: first patent family 
flour, net cash, $7, straights $6.60 and 
first clear $5.45, all in cotton 49’s; bak- 
ers flours, cotton 98’s, hard winter wheat 
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$6.20, blended $6, soft winter $5.80, al) 
net cash, 

Idaho-Utah bakers first patents, cot- 
ton 98’s, are quoted around $6.25, and 
seconds $6. Northern flours are bring- 
ing 5c more. 


MILLFEED 


Although the rainfall in southern Cali- 
fornia is two inches below normal! to 
date, this fact has not improved the mill- 
feed market, owing to the excessive. sup- 
ply. The wiping out of the spread he- 
tween red and white mill-run illustr:ites 
the condition of the market. Six or 
seven months ago there was a spread of 
$5@6 ton between the two grades, where- 
as today $1 is the average difference. 
In same orders both bring the same fig- 
ure. White mill-run is quoted at $30.50 
@31 ton, and red at $29@29.50. 


GRAIN 

With slight fluctuations, grain prices 
remain unchanged. Owing to the usual 
pre-holiday lull, the market is stagnant. 
There are few offerings and demani| is 
light, but the market remains firm. Ar- 
rivals have been light. 

Arrival of new corn from the Middle 
West caused a recent decline in this 
commodity. Although some sales lave 
been made at $1.69 per 100 lbs, the price 
generally ranges $1.72@1.75. 

Barley is a little firmer, ranging $/.65 
@1.75 per 100 lbs. 

A. G. Sram. 


OREGON 


Local flour demand continues about 
normal for this time of year, with buy ing 
largely confined to small lots for cur- 
rent needs. Most of the mills are main- 
taining their old prices, but in some 
quarters shading is reported. List quo- 
tations are $6.25 bbl for the best family 
patents, $6.45 for bakers hard wheat 
and $6.05 for blue-stem patents. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

oo eS) PPeeerrere 60,073 96 
Previous week ° 60,173 97 
Me Ge ote caceses 35,078 61 
Two years ago..... 57,000 41,674 73 
Three years ago.... 48,000 10,534 21 
Four years ago..... 42,600 24,374 59 
Five years ago..... 40,500 36,067 89 


The millfeed market is holding steady, 
with an active demand from _ interior 
points. There is not much inquiry yet 
from the South. The mills quote mill- 
run at $25 ton, and middlings at $37, in 
straight cars. 

There is a quiet but persistent demand 
for wheat on the part of both exporters 
and mills. Sales by farmers are smaller 
than at any previous time this season. 
Although about half the exportable sur- 
plus is still unsold, growers do not ap- 
pear to be worrying, as they believe vov- 
ernment action will yet be taken to help 
prices. Closing bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, soft white and 
western white, $1.01 bu; hard winter, 
97c; northern spring and western red, 
98c. 

WHEAT SUBSIDY PLAN 

The proposed wheat subsidy plan of 
the American Wheat Growers Associat- 
ed, Inc., which was approved by a spe- 
cial committee of the Oregon Bankers’ 
Association, was submitted to the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce for its in- 
dorsement. The chamber held a confer- 
ence with representative exporters on 
Dec. 13, and decided to take another 
week to study the plan. 

J. M. Lownspa‘e. 


UTAH 


Market conditions continued du!! in 
Utah and Idaho during the week ending 
Dec. 15, with little variation in quota- 
tions from the week previous. Wheat is 
moving very slowly, owing to the low 
prices. Inspections at the Ogden ter- 
minal vary from 12 to 15 cars per ‘ay, 
mostly of grain moving from Idaho to 
terminal elevators in Ogden. 

The flour demand has not increased, 
millers accounting for this as a result 
of the usual December decline in pur- 
chases and also the general low market 
tendency. Mills in Ogden, and prac 


tically all throughout Utah and southern 
Idaho, continue operations, however, 00 
orders received some weeks ago, together 
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with scattered buying in small lots local- 
ly and orders from the Pacific Coast. 


NOTES 


J. E. O'Connell, of the Eddy Baking 
Co., operating four plants in Montana, 
was in Ogden during the current week. 

Snowstorms during the week ending 
Dec. 15 brought additional covering for 
winter wheat, and were followed by cold- 
er weather, the temperature dropping to 
zero in some of the higher wheat growing 
valleys. The situation is reported ex- 
cellent for wheat. 

I. R. Mitchell, general manager Ogden 
Baking Co. entertained over 200 retail 
merchants and their wives at Mitchell 
Hall, a unit of the bakery, on the even- 
ing of Dec. 11 at a dinner dance, a 
trip through the plant being one of the 
features of the evening. 

Checks for over $3,000,000 were dis- 
tributed Dec. 14 by the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
for beets delivered to the factories dur- 
ing November. Smaller sugar companies 
distributed over $500,000 more in Utah 
and Idaho. The Amalgamated’s total 
payment for beets this year was $3,250,- 
000. This is the guaranteed amount, to 
which will be made additions during the 
selling season, on the bonus system, ac- 
cording to sugar profits realized, 

Judgment for plaintiff was given in 
the Weber County district court, Dec. 
11, in the cases of the Globe Grain & 
Mil!ing Co. against the Inland Grain Co., 
John L. Taylor and C. J. Doon, for col- 
lection of a $10,000 note in connection 
with a grain sale. The defendants did 
not deny liability of the Inland Grain 
Co., but declared no consideration was 
inve!ved when they signed the note in- 
dividually. The Globe company claimed 
thai it refrained from previous suit only 
on consideration that the individuals 


would sign. = 
. E. Zoppann. 


BRITISH CEREAL TRADE 


(Continued from page 1197.) 


“Milling costs are substantially higher 
than before the war. Rates of wages 
have increased by about 100 per cent, 
and other expenses in more or less the 
same degree. Labor conditions in the 
milling industry are governed by the 
joint industrial council constituted in 
May, 1919. 

“An additional factor is stated to be 
the present excessive milling capacity 
of the country, which reduces the aver- 
age running hours per mill below the 
economical limit. Hence, overhead 
charges per unit output of flour are 
higher than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. It has been estimated by the mill- 
ers that the reduced output is responsible 
for an increase of 1s 6d@2s per sack 
of flour in some cases. . . . 

“The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers has recently appointed 
a committee to examine proposals for 
improving the position of the industry. 
Among schemes considered was one that 
redundant mills should be bought up or 
closed down, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, in order to decrease costs of 
production by increasing the output of 
the remainder. This proposal has evoked 
much criticism and alarm, especially 
among the smaller and country millers. 
It has not, however, been accepted by 
the association. 

“An alternative proposal is that mill- 
ers generally should voluntarily restrict 
their output, and so, by reducing produc- 
tion, more evenly balance supply and de- 
mand. This scheme would, however, tend 
to increase both costs and prices, and 
might speedily lead to a substantial in- 
crease in imports of flour. 

“A further suggestion is that if mills 
in different areas would agree to keep 
Within certain distributive boundaries, 
and not, as at present, send flour from 
London or Liverpool to Newcastle, and 
vice versa, much unnecessary selling and 
delivery costs would be saved. There 
are many practical difficulties in the way 
of the proposal. It is, however, in the 
direction of reducing distributive charges 
that the greatest opportunity for reduc- 
tion in costs appears to lie. 


BREAD MAKING AND DISTRIBUTION 


“The retail distribution of bread in 
this country is usually undertaken by the 
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baker himself, who thus performs the 
functions of both manufacturer and re- 
tailer. There are, however, a number of 
wholesale firms whose customers com- 
prise large consumers, such as public in- 
stitutions, hotels, and canteens, and also 
retailers who do not bake but who sell 
bread in addition t» other goods. 

“The costs of production and distri- 
bution of bread have all increased since 
1914. Figures furnished by bakers’ rep- 
resentatives show that at the beginning 
of 1923 the cost of the flour used by 
bakers had increased by about 56 per 
cent, the other ingredients used in bak- 
ing by nearly 100 per cent, overhead 
charges by 42 per cent, and distributive 
expenses by 132 per cent. The average 
costs incurred by the baker in producing 
and distributing bread were about 64 per 
cent above those of 1914, while the in- 
crease in the retail price of bread was 
about 57 per cent. 

“The cost of distribution in the pro- 
vincial districts of England and Wales av- 
erages nearly 144d per 4-lb loaf, rising in 
some towns to nearly 3d. There appears 
no satisfactory explanation of the enor- 
mous differences between the costs of 
distribution as returned by local associa- 
tions of bakers in what are clearly simi- 
lar towns. . . 

“In urban areas, considerable saving 
in distributive costs could be effected if 
purchasers were willing to buy bread 
over the counter, instead of requiring a 
costly distributive system. Evidence 
shows, however, that . . . relatively few 
customers are prepared to take the trou- 
ble to purchase by the cheaper method.” 
(The committee makes no reference to 
the fact that, if this custom became gen- 
eral, the result would be the throwing 
out of employment of a very large body 
of workers.) 

“The net profit obtained by bakers 
from the manufacture and sale of bread 
does not, on the average, appear to have 
been excessive at the time when the cost- 


ings data were assembled for our infor-_ 


mation.” (A reduction in the price of 
bread—sold over the counter—from 9d 
to 8d per 4b loaf, was made in the 
London area on Oct. 29, 1923.) 

“Local organizations of bakers, in 
some instances, have brought collective 
action to bear in the direction of main- 
taining prices. 

“An analysis of the price structure of 
bread, based on the costings and other 
data supplied by the trade, shows that 
by economizing distributive services and 
by a system of cash sales, it should be 
possible to sell all-English bread at fully 
114d per 4-lb loaf cheaper than ordinary 
bread. 

THE ALL-ENGLISH LOAF 

“In the main, home grown wheat is 
marketed in a clean and satisfactory 
condition. Complaints suggest that de- 
liveries of native wheat are sometimes 
unreliable, and that there is occasionally 
a lack of care and attention in handling 
grain from the time it is reaped until it 
reaches the mill... . 

“Imported wheats are usually drier 
than native varieties. A difference of, 
say, 5 per cent of water means, at pres- 
ent prices, a difference in value to the 
miller of 6d a hundredweight in favor of 
imported grain. In normal circum- 
stances, therefore, the home producer 
must expect to make some concession in 
price on that account. 

“A committee was set up in 1901 by 
the National Association of British and 
Irjsh Millers to determine whether an 
improvement in the strength of home 
grown wheats could be obtained without 
diminution in yield per acre. As a re- 
sult of careful scientific research, Pro- 
fessor Biffen, of Cambridge University, 
has succeeded in breeding a wheat, name- 
ly ‘yeoman,’ which crops heavily on typi- 
cal wheat soils, produces a good straw 
and, above all, possesses strength suffi- 
cient to permit the miller to make good 
bread flour from it without the admix- 
ture of foreign wheats. He has further 
bred a new wheat of the greatest promise 
which is now under large-scale test, and 
is engaged in the production of a series 
of wheats suitable for the differing en- 
vironments existing in this country. 

“Efforts have been and are being made 
in various producing areas to arrange 
for the local manufacture of bread from 
all-English flour, and to re-establish the 
custom of home baking in farm houses 





and cottages where facilities exist for 
the purpose. With home’ grown 
wheat at its present prices, bread made 
from all-English flour can be, and is, be- 
ing sold at 7d per 4lb loaf. : 
These efforts have not been wholly suc- 
cessful, but they should be encouraged. 
. . » Meanwhile, the National Farmers’ 
Union should recommend its members to 
produce ‘yeoman’ wheat where the soil 
and climatic conditions are favor- 
able. . 

“An important consideration for the 
farming community is the elimination of 
unnecessary transport costs that will fol- 
low from the increased use of all-English 
wheat by country millers raceme, se up- 
on the production of improved milling 
varieties. Instead of a large proportion 
of the English wheat crop ves diverted 
to the port, and its place taken fewve 4 
er imported wheat transported inland 
for the purpose, the needs of country 
millers will, in time, be wholly and satis- 
factorily met by local wheat.” 


OTHER DATA 


The committee’s report includes a 
number of tabulated statements cover- 
ing acreage in England, Scotland and 
Wales, under wheat, barley and oats, 
and yields thereof, imports, and average 
prices of imported and home grown 
grains, etc. 

In respect to milling costs, the main 
body of the report states: “The London 
Flour Millers’ Association issues a state- 
ment from time to time purporting to 
show the price of standard grade 
‘straight run’ flour, but we are informed 
that the prices at which millers actually 
sell their produce are appreciably below 
the issued figures. 

“Prices have been further depressed 
by the competition of imported flour 
which is mainly sold, in the first place, at 
ports of entry and, therefore, affects 
particularly the operations of the port 
millers. As a result, port millers are 
obliged to find more distant outlets for 
a large proportion of their products 
which might otherwise have been dis- 
posed of nearer at hand. . . . Millers in 
Liverpool have consigned flour by sea, 
and have sold it in districts in Somerset 
at about 3s per sack below the price at 
which local millers could afford to sell.” 


PROPORTION OF IMPORTED WHEAT 


The report adds: “The ministry of 
agriculture estimates that in the cereal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1922, out of a total 
supply in Great Britain of 6,930,000 tons 
of wheat [including imported wheat 
flour expressed in terms of wheat] no 
less than 4,903,000 tons, or 71 per cent, 
were imported from abroad. . . . It is 
estimated that only two thirds of the 
home supplies of wheat find their way to 
the mill, the remainder being used for 
seed, poultry food, etc; . . . hence the 
proportion of imported wheat used in the 
manufacture of flour and bread in Great 
Britain is, roughly, about 80 per cent of 
the total consumption.” 


NUMBER OF MILIS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


“There are stated to be some 700 flour 
mills in operation at the present time in 
Great Britain. In addition, a consider- 
able number of mills, chiefly wind mills, 
grind for other than human consumption. 
During the period of control these num- 
bered 300. Many of the country flour 
mills are small, some having a capacity 
of no more than half a sack of flour per 
hour. Indeed, it is estimated by the 
Board of Trade that 90 per cent of the 
total flour milled in Great Britain is 
produced at port mills.” 

In a report dated London, June 7, 
1923, entitled “Crisis in the British Mill- 
ing Industry” (of which the London 
Morning Post was the source), it was 
shown that there were some 900 mills, of 
which 200 were likely to be closed. The 
committee’s report (dated Oct. 9) gives 
the present number as 700,—or 200 less 
than was given in June as the number 
then operating. 





SWEDISH FLOUR MILL ASSOCIATION 

The Association of Swedish Flour 
Mills, embracing practically all flour 
mills in Sweden, is to continue its ac- 
tivities for another period of 10 years, 
according to an agreement reached be- 
tween the members of the association at 
a recent general meeting. There is onl 
one flour mill of any importance whi 
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does not belong to the combine, and this 
is owned by the Swedish Wholesale Co- 
Operative Society. The Malm flour mill, 
which belongs to a co-operative society 
of farmers, has declared its intention of 
continuing as member of the combine. 
According to a statement made by the 
director general of the association, the 
aim of the combine is solely to fix the 
price on flour ready for sale, whereas it 
makes no attempt at determining the 
price of domestic grown grains. Every 
member of the association is at liberty 
to purchase its grain wherever it chooses. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 


To— 1923 1922 








United States .......... 18,979 95,137 
United Kingdom ....... 544,656 525,986 
Other countries ........ 793,675 593,339 

DORE * ccvrrciccsccres 1,357,310 1,214,462 

Wheat exports in November, 1923 and 
1922, in bushels: 

1923 1922 

United States ......... 9,010,143 3,866,178 
United Kingdom ...... 43,815,391 44,566,412 
Other countries ....... 11,371,429 6,883,382 

ee ee 64,196,963 55,315,972 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1923 and 1922, in barrels: 


To— 1923 1922 





United States ......... 56,929 188,087 
United Kingdom ...... 1,111,456 1,264,390 
Other countries ....... 1,800,678 1,314,596 

WED cvs iicnsaTeavn 2,969,063 2,767,073 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 


To— 1923 1922 





United States ........ 12,604,570 6,397,231 
United Kingdom ..... 68,233,824 82,165,550 
Other countries ...... 17,728,643 13,579,745 

TORMIS cecccscccsece 98,567,037 102,142,526 





Western Canada—Crops 
Estimate of the crops of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta in 1923, issued Dec. 
14 by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: 





Bushels———, 


~ 
Manitoba— Acres Per acre Total 
Wheat ...... 2,362,500 12.3 29,058,000 
GOte cccccess 1,964,500 35.2 69,150,000 
Barley .ccccs 934,600 24.7 23,084,000 
BG 29 <b evees 195,200 14.1 2,752,000 
Flaxseed .... 58,500 10.4 608,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Wheat ...... 11,193,000 20.2 226,099,000 
Ce’ 5,225,300 47.7 249,247,000 
ee 478,100 29.9 14,295,000 
MY chwne eens 289,500 16.1 4,661,000 
Flaxseed .... 422,500 11.7 4,943,000 
Alberta— 
a. ae 5,862,100 29.6 173,518,000 
> eS 2,451,800 54.1 132,642,000 
oe 371,500 35.8 13,300,000 
7S 225,700 18.8 4,243,000 
Flaxseed .... 26,700 11.7 312,000 
Aggregate— 
WHORE sccecs 19,417,600 22.1 428,675,000 
COD icnccces 9,641,600 46.8 451,039,000 
peer 1,784,200 28.4 50,679,000 
BO ceveccens 710,400 16.4 11,656,000 
Flaxseed 507,700 11.5 5,863,000 





World’s Visible Wheat Supply 
Visible supply of wheat on Nov. 1 for four 
years, as reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
United States— 1923 1922 1922 1920 





Wheat .... 124,560 91,930 102,000 74,953 
Flour as 
wheat ... 11,690 10,740 11,810 11,025 
Canada— 
Wheat .... 79,900 93,330 58,000 39,780 
Flour as 
wheat ... 320 230 310 666 
Total North 
America .. 216,470 196,130 172,120 126,424 
United Kingdom— 
Wheat .... 7,600 3,040 9,810 26,290 
Flour as 
wheat... 1,280 1,120 2,640 2,990 
Afloat— 
For U. K... 11,350 10,720 11,950 10,990 
For Conti- 
nent .... 29,160 25,910 21,590 24,420 
For orders. 5,150 4,570 11,580 5,250 
Argentina ... 3,680 1,840 2,200 160 





Grand totals 274,690 243,330 231,890 196,524 





Poland—Crops 
Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Barley Oats Rye 


1988....... 53,381 81,966 259,912 257,579 
1922....... 42,274 59,558 182,959 197,375 
| 37,409 66,204 150,286 167,558 
1920....... 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
1919....... 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 
1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 225,729 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
2,538 2,964 6,215 11,568 
2,574 2,825 6,879 11,225 
2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1199.) 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


r—Mpis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
693 


Dec. 11 ... 224 384 63 146 1,918 

Dec. 12 ... 230 284 84 +348 1,677 509 
Dec. 13 ... 237 384 93 231 1,812 795 
Dec. 14... 346 221 87 96 1,471 692 
Dec. 15 ... 317 393 102 87 1,499 770 
Dec. 17 ... 629 546 209 68 1,820 1,401 


Totals ..1,983 2,212 638 975 10,197 4,760 
CEREAL 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.25 @28.50 


PRICES 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 29.25@29.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++- 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ...........++5 4.00@ 4.05 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... «-++@ 6.80 
Graham, standard, bblif ....... -.++@ 6.80 
MOOR GRIH®® 2 nccccsecsisssece «e+e @ 2.40 
Linseed oil meal® ..........0++% osee es @46.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 16 Dec. 17 














Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 4,401 4,293 172 1,707 
No. 1 northern. .1,409 1,393 308 29 
No. 2 northern. .1,682 1,615 346 759 
Others 9,554 4,071 5,134 
Totals 16,855 4,897 7,629 
In 1920 Bree 
In 1919 Zeer re 
In 1918  . Berery meee ee 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Dec. 15, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...17,072 4,897 7,629 7,647 
WUIGER 2c cesses 5,099 1,372 1,416 646 
Totals ...... 22,171 6,269 9,045 8,293 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Dec. 16 
Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 2,677,050 2,176,160 3,074,680 
Flour, bblis....... 23,630 30,335 25,839 
Milistuff, tons.... 885 324 3,004 
Corn, bus........ 1,128,270 945,200 237,360 
Oats, bus........ 845,880 842,170 868,160 
Barley, bus...... 536,560 434,280 348,820 
Te, WR c sc ccnce 246,750 205,500 353,720 
Fiaxseed, bus.... 219,240 182,040 109,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: Dec, 16 


Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 922,600 999,410 912,600 
Flour, bbis....... 248,507 302,939 347,620 
Millstuff, tons.... 14,146 14,029 13,634 
Corn, bus........ 679,000 438,100 102,340 
Oats, bus........ 595,020 633,880 1,092,820 
Barley, bus...... 328,130 305,040 345,560 
TO, CURiccccvece 73,920 278,160 160,160 
Flaxseed, bus.... 35,360 44,200 31,980 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Dec. 15, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


7-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 219 110 62 766 21 473 
Duluth .... 66 40 70 $42 4123 210 


Totals .. 285 150 132 1,108 144 683 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 15, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 











1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 6,125 2,682 993 630 
Duluth ........ 5,491 2,772 4,826 2,562 
Totals ...... 11,616 6,454 5,819 3,192 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 16 Dec. 17 Dec. 18 


Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1922 1921 1926 
Corn 174 80 113 420 107 
Oats ...4,966 4,797 12,549 483 7,484 
Barley... 797 824 540 150 1,490 
Rye ....7,408 7,369 1,696 79 73 
Flaxseed. 766 831 21 62 894 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11. 65% @66 39% @39% 64% @66 48@62 
12. 64 @65 39% @40 65% @66% 48@62 
13. 64 @64% 39% @40 65% @66% 48@62 
14. 68 @63% 39% @39% 64% @65% 47@61 
15. 62 @63 39% @39% 65% @65% 47@61 
17. 62 @62% 39% @39% 65% @65% 47@61 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan. 





Dec. 11 ...$2.45% 2.45 2.45% 2.42% 2.43% 
Dec. 12 ... 2.47% 2.47 2.47% 2.43% 2.44% 
Dec, 138 ... 2.47% 2.47 2.48% 2.45 2.46% 
Dec. 14... 2.46 23.46 32.47 2.44 3.44 

Dec. 15 ... 2.44% 2.44 2.47% 2.44% 2.444% 


. 2. ‘ 2 
Dec. 17 ... 2.438 2.42% 2.46% 2.43% 2.43% 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills report a fair demand for flour 
during the week ending Dec, 15, but the 
market generally reflected quiet condi- 
tions. This easing off in buying nearly 
always comes at this period of the year. 
A good many users are now getting de- 
liveries or have flour still in transit or 
under contract, and are out of the mar- 
ket. Patents advanced 10c bbl, due to 
the firmer cash wheat market. 

The durum flour market is near a 
standstill. Buyers have their present 
necessities provided for, and show little 
interest. The mill is still working on old 
orders. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.10@6.35 $7.15@7.40 
Bakers patent ....... 5.90@6.10 6.90@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 56.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 6.00@6.25 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ....... 5.50@5.75 56.65@5.90 
RYE FLOUR 


The feature of the week in rye flour 
was an increased inquiry from foreign 
markets, but as a rule the bids were too 
low. Demand from local sources con- 
tinues limited, but forms the major part 
of the business of the mill. Duluth- 
Superior prices, f.o.b., in cotton: pure 
white, $4 bbl; No. 2 straight, $3.85; No. 
3 dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.55; No. 8 
rye, $3.75. 


MILLFEED 


A firmer tone has developed in the 
millfeed market, which is accounted for 
by the colder weather in some sections 
and also the curtailed mill production. 
The mills here are pretty well sold up, 
and have little to offer. Any feed that 
could be sold was quickly disposed of 
in part cars with flour to regular cus- 
tomers. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WOR: BED odasewrvcsvcieves 14,005 38 
Previous week ............ 28,875 78 
ee GE cbse dsdeqceset 26,975 73 
Two years AGO .......0.06 9,865 27 


WHEAT 


The closing of navigation has lessened 
the strain of buying for shipping ac- 
count, causing the market to assume a 
more quiet tone. Fancy durum continues 
in good demand and at liberal premiums. 
Mills pick the best, and pay well for it. 
Anything they do not want is left for 
elevators. 

Milling demand for spring wheat 
picked up a trifle late in the week, with 
the result that cash offerings met with a 
better sale. The basis was changed to 
the Minneapolis May price. 

Futures continue slow, with interest 
and trade spotted. Business was mostly 
confined to May, with an occasional trade 
reported in December. Cargoes of Ca- 
nadian wheat continue to come in here 
for unloading and reshipment to Minne- 
apolis. Stocks are increasing. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A betterment in movement from the 
country was noticeable. Elevators con- 
tinue to care for most of the offerings 
at the going discount of 5c under the 
Chicago May- for No. 3 white on track 
or to arrive. 

In order to attract corn to this market, 
elevator bids on No. 3 yellow and No, 3 
mixed, 30 days’ shipment, were raised 
2c. The former now rules 7c and the 
latter 8c under the Chicago May. Last 
boats carried out 353,000 ius. Ssiete 
have lessened in volume, but are expected 
to increase from now on until spring. 

Demand for barley up to the close of 
lake shipping is not so much in evidence, 
as buyers have pulled out of the market. 
Purchases are about sufficient to clean 
the market of daily offerings. The East 
apparently is filled up, and no increased 
Fs nga is anticipated until after the holi- 

ays. 

The close of the week disclosed only 
a slight change from Dec. 8. Milling 
demand continues active, and helps to 
clean up the cash offerings. Market ad- 
vanced %c, with spot and to arrive 
quoted 4c under May. Stocks are in- 
creasing. 

FLAXSEED 

The spot market was easier, the spread 
being narrowed Ic to a range of De- 
cember to 6c over, but the to-arrive 


remains unchanged at Ic over the same 
delivery. Crushing or elevator demand 
absorbs the few cars offered daily, be- 
sides any small job lot in store or to ar- 
rive that comes out. 

A lot of 75,000 bus, which went by rail 
to Minneapolis, exceeded the total re- 
ceipts, so that stocks show a small de- 
crease. 

Action of the futures market indi- 
cated unsettlement. The Argentine situ- 
ation made itself felt to some extent. 
Low point was scored early, followed by 
an irregular upward movement establish- 
ing high level Dec. 13 and a recurrent 
weak turn, only to rally slightly and 
finish mixed. 


NOTES 


W. G. Kellogg, of the Delmar Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, was on ’change Dec. 


. 


Another boatload of wheat is reported 
to have been worked to come from Fort 
William to Duluth. 


B. Stockman, general manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., is serving on 
jury duty at Virginia, Minn. 

The American locks at the Soo Canal 
closed at midnight, Dec. 15, but the Ca- 
nadian lock will be open as long as pos- 
sible. 


H. A. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, Consolidated 
Elevator Co., are attending the annual 
meeting of the company in New York. 


The last wheat charter out of Duluth 
was reported as made at 4c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. At Fort William the 
rate reached as high as 744c before the 
close. 


Canadian wheat continued to arrive in 
Duluth in vessels during the week end- 
ing Dec. 15, the aggregate received be- 
ing 542,000 bus, for both local and out- 
side account. 


The Duluth Universal mill was shut 
down on Dec. 17 for overhauling and 
a general cleaning up, but will resume 
operations in a few days on the long 
winter schedule. 


J. P. Kenny, secretary Fort William, 
(Ont.) Grain Exchange, and J. W. 
Mathewson, of Strasbourg, Sask., were 
in Duluth, Dec. 12, looking into features 
of grain handling. 


A milling interest stepped into the 
cash spring wheat market, Dec, 17, clean- 
ing up the offerings and at the same time 
advancing bids on the outside range of 
spreads from 5c to 7c. 


Two cargoes of Canadian flaxseed ar- 
rived in Duluth within a few days, 38,000 
bus on Dec. 15 and 112,000 on Dec. 17. 
It was imported by several interests, and 
will probably eventually find its way to 
Minneapolis crushers. 


The Occident Terminal Co., Dec. 12, 
received a cargo of Canadian wheat and 
started unloading to test out the marine 
leg in its new elevator. After unload- 
ing 19,526 bus it was found that the 
apparatus was not working satisfactorily 
and the remainder was taken in at Con- 
solidated Elevator E. 


Grain stocks here at the close of navi- 
gation aggregate 12,000,000 bus, together 
with a considerable quantity of screen- 
ings, but there is nevertheless a large 
amount of storage spate that can be 
utilized. The capacity of elevators is 
38,825,000 bus, the new Occident house 
having added 2,500,000 to the total this 
month. Probably 20,000,000 bus more 
can be taken care of. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring o—Durum—, 

May Cc. ay 
Wee.  B sviscstcc 116 96% 101% 
pe Seer 115% 96% 100% 
a | SS 114 96 100% 
ie IRR re 115 96% 100% 
a eee 115% 96% 101% 
pe ere eres 113% 96 100% 
po |) rere 113% 96% 100% 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded——_, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ..... 238 a , see eee ode 
Oats ...... 849 6388 5,018 2 





Rye ......5,206 1,256 269 DD oecin*, ated 
Barley .... 273 221 172 30 vee 8 
Flaxseed .. 342 128 210 ... ... vee 


Daily 


December 19, 1923 











closing prices of. dark northern 


wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Dec. 

Gis 
10... 
AR 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 


15.. 


No. 1 
110% @115% 
110% @115% 
109% @114% 
110 @116 
113% @116% 
111% @114% 
112% @115% 


108% @111\% 
108% @111% 
107% @110% 
108 @1l1 106 
110% @113% 
108 % @111% 
109% @112\% 


No. 2 


No. 3 


106% @109% 
106% @ 109% 
105% @10sy 


@109 


107% @110,\% 
105 5% @108% 
106% @1094% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents 
per bushel: ; 


Dec. 


Daily 


98% @110% 
98% @110% 
98 @110 

98% @110% 
98% @111\% 
98 @l1l1l1 

98% @111% 


cents, per bushel: 


Corn 


«Amber durum——, 
No. 1 No, 2 


0. 
96% @110% 
96% @110% 
96 @110 
96% @110% 
96% @111% 
96 @111 
96% @111% 


Oats Rye 


Durum 


No.1 No.2 


96% 1% 
96% 14% 
96 4 

96% 44% 
96% 94% 
96 4 

96% 1% 


closing prices of coarse grain, in 


3 yellow 3 white No.1 
65% %% 


ee eee 65% 40% 65% 44 064 
Bet al. .i«s 64 40% 65% 44.064 
Dec, 12..... 64% 40% 
Dec. 18..... 665 40% 65% 44 1964 
Dec. 14..... 65% 40% 65% 44064 
Dec. 16..... 65 40% 66 44 064 
Receipts and shipments by weeks en: ing 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—Shipmen:-—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1928 1922 921 
Spring .... 629 536 71 88 567 97 








Durum .... 306 835 683 104 841 758 
Winter ...., ree eee eos is sie 
Totals 942 1,371 654 192 1,408 855 
COPE cccacd 122 1 360 SS ... 2 
DOGS ceccve nee ses See me pee 148 
TRO cocsace 443 #718 #4198 ... 626 374 
Bonded... .. 2 oes eee Kb. es 
Barley .... 36 7 13 Si se. 168 
Flaxseed .. 66 40 7 79 #110 53 
Bonded... ee 88 ee 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts 

c~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade- — 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 i921 
bus bus bus cars cars irs 
1, 2 dk n} 
1,2 nor § 196 5 152 30) «166 9 
3 dkn 
3 nor ee aa 95 19 18 11 
All other 
spring ..1,911 306 348 19 21 14 
1, 2am 4d} 


1,2dur f§ 827 376 33 82 242 85 
All other 














durum ..1,933 684 753 165 250 232 
Winter .... 47 1 35 3 1 1 
Mixed os ee és 96 277 209 

Totals ..5,099 1,372 1,416 414 975 51 


FLAXSEED 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
lose——— 
Opening Dec. 16 
Dec. 10 High Low Dec. 15 1922 


Dec. ..$2.43 $2.45% $2.41% $2.44% $2.0 
Jan, .. 2.445% 2.46% 2.43 2.44% 2.55 
WOM a6. sectus 2.47 2.44% 2.45% ...... 
May .. 2.42 2.42% 2.38% 2.39% 2.41% 
pee és ‘ ow esece 3.42% 


Movement of grain at Duluth-Superior for 
the month of November this year and |ust, 
in bushels: 











RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 
SPEED 0 3.0.4: 00-00 0:< 5,078,882 7,348,179 
EE Na devarscsdas 974,898 240,444 

WORE. 5.0% 6 Geka ula 6,053,780 7,588,623 
Pre ere 464,894 15,877 
GT wikia <6 Shae ences 605,291 63,477 

SE seed ies bubs 21,806 37 
BND chek wed hes oe each 1,413,380 8,898,176 

Bonded ...... 1,5 7,110 
BE was causes 337,896 443,685 

ee ee 26,709 3,686 
eer 1,517,851 912,235 

WOMSOE 22. .ccccece 21 00s 

WORE Sewevvsicava 10,443,179 12,932,406 
SHIPMENTS— 

Wheat— 1923 
DRED 6. 9-0 6.004 04 0s 4,545,807 
PE S'S ic wh.c twee 374,201 

4,920,008 

188,000 

531,562 

71,951 

2,102,319 

37,517 

885,925 

53,332 

Flaxseed ............ 1,726,912 

Rr aera a 
eee tea 10,517,426 13,133,730 





CAROLINA CREDIT CORPORATION 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The North C:r0- 
lina Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
with an authorized capital stock of %,- 
000,000, has been organized to aid North 
Carolina farmers by financing the pro- 
duction of crops. Five directors and 
temporary officers were elected at the 
initial meeting, and as soon as $10”, 
of stock is sold a permanent orga!iza- 
tion will be effected and the company 
will begin business. Working witli the 
banks throughout the state, the new cor- 
poration will assist the farmers in 0b- 
taining necessary funds to produce thelr 
crops and to enable them to pay cash for 
their fertilizers and other supplies. 

Cuarizs C. Haat. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FINLAND’S TRADE AND INDUSTRY 





Massive Volume Devoted to Broadcasting Knowledge of the Country’s 
Economic Conditions, and Its Great Business Achievements 


As one of the results of the Finnish 
Trade Commission’s tour of England, 
the United States and other countries in 
1919, the leading business interests of 
Finland have determined upon a pro- 
gramme of “keen and systematic propa- 
ganda,” in order to consolidate and ex- 
tend the commercial relations between 
Finland, Great Britain, the United 
States and South America. Toward this 
end a massive volume has been published 
in English, under the title, “Trade and 
Industry in Finland.” It contains what 
is described in the preface as “accurate 
and quite objective descriptions of the 
largest and most vitally important eco- 
nomic undertakings in Finland, such as 
banks, manufacturing establishments, 
commercial firms, ete.’ 

The work was planned shortly after 
the innish Declaration of Independence, 
and immediately after the return of the 
trade commission. The idea received the 
commendation and hearty support of the 
chairman of the trade commission, Jacob 
von Julin, and of Axel Solitander, then 
chief director of the Board of Trade 
and Industry, and afterwards Finnish 
consul general in New York. 

The main portion of the book, the busi- 
ness section, was edited by F. Tiderman, 
secretary of the Helsingfors Stock Ex- 
change. An introductory survey of eco- 
nomic and political’ conditions in Fin- 
land was contributed by Professor 
Kyésti Jirvinen, formerly general sec- 
retary of the Central Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Within its political boundaries, the 
professor points out, Finland comprises 
a country which is by no means one of 
the smallest in Europe. The area is 
387,126 square kilometers; in other 
words, it is larger than that of Denmark, 
Holland or Belgium, and is even some- 
what larger than that of the United 
Kingdom. The, population, however, is 
comparatively small. According to the 
census taken at the end of 1917, it was 
estimated to be 3,346,853. One hundred 
years earlier it was only about 1,000,000. 

Parts of Finland are uninhabitable. 
About a third of the land is composed 
of marshes and bogs, which have not yet 
been reclaimed for agricultural uses, 
and about 10 per cent of the surface 
consists of inland lakes. The country, in 
fact, is known to tourists as “The Land 
of a Thousand Lakes,” the title much 
understating the case, as the number of 
these inland bodies’ of water is estimated 
at more than 30,000. 

Although in Finland, within recent 
years, industry and commerce have 
claimed increasingly large proportions of 
the working paseo nevertheless ag- 
riculture, including cereal growing, cat- 
tle raising, forestry and fishing, unques- 
tionably remains the basic occupation of 
the Finnish people. 

In 1910 the total area of agricultural 
land amounted to 7,008,975 acres, or only 
8.5 per cent of the whole surface of the 
country. Three fifths of the area of 
Finland is forest land. The vast marsh 
area, already mentioned, is capable, how- 
ever, of development into arable land, 
so that agriculture is looked upon as 
susceptible of great advancement. Of 
the cultivated ground, 4,639,240 acres 
consist of fields, garden land, or clear- 
ings burned out for cultivation, and 2,- 
369,735 are natural meadows, 

Of Finland’s cereal crops, 297,000 bus 
Wheat were raised on 22,000 acres of land 
in 1922, 4,637,000 bus barley on 297,000 
acres, 28,647,000 bus oats on 988,000 
acres, and 17,640,000 bus rye on 588,000 
acres, 

The country, however, is not self-sup- 
porting as regards its cereal production. 

rge —— of grain are imported, 
particularly of wheat. Net imports of 
wheat in 1920 were 1,660,000 bus, of bar- 
ley 71,000, corn 287,000, oats 265,000, and 
tye 2,518,000 bus. 

Finland’s imports of flour are corre- 
Spondingly large. In 1921 623,000 bbls 
Wheat flour were brought in, and 751,000 
bbls rye flour. > 

The agricultural development of Fin- 
land is stated to have been considerably 
furthered by the co-operative movement 


among small farmers. During recent 
years this movement has become a no- 
table factor, the number of co-operative 
organizations having increased from one 
in 1901 to 3,135 in 1919. These associa- 
tions include credit societies, stores, 
creameries, threshing organizations, peat 
organizations, egg selling organizations, 
telephone organizations, etc. 

Fishing and dairying are of growing 
importance to Finland’s economic life, 
but forestry still provides the main sup- 
port of the nation, and upon it is found- 
ed the whole national economy. 

“Natural conditions,” to quote from 
Professor Jirvinen, “are extremely fa- 
vorable in Finland to industsry, in the 
first place owing to the abundant. home 
supply of raw materials, and in the sec- 
ond place owing to the comparative 
cheapness of motive power. In the vast 
forests the principal trees are pine, fir 
and birch. The pine is of particular 
importance to the saw mills, the fir is 
chiefly used in the pulp factories, and 
the birch is the most important raw ma- 
terial employed in the veneer, bobbin 
and furniture industries. As regards 
the match industry, there is sufficient raw 
material in the aspen woods of the coun- 
try for an even greater development than 
has hitherto been attained. The woods 
also provide raw material for dry dis- 
tillation and chemical industries occupied 
in the preparation of tar and turpentine. 

“The very extensive bog lands provide 
an almost unlimited supply of raw ma- 
terial for the peat industry. The Fin- 
nish stone industry has great possibili- 
ties of development. For the tile indus- 
try and for pottery there is plenty of 
good clay, felspar and sand. Finland 
also possesses minerals such as copper, 
iron, iron pyrites, asbestos, graphite, etc. 
Recent researches have suggested the ex- 
istence of valuable iron ore deposits in 
the marshes of northern Finland. 

“Among the agricultural raw products 
not already mentioned is the sugar beet. 
Its cultivation was induced by the scarci- 
ty of sugar during the war, and a special 
raw sugar factory was built in 1919. 

“As most large factories have been 
built on the banks of rapids, the industry 
of Finland has not been confined to the 
towns, but is distributed to an equal 
extent throughout the various rural dis- 
tricts. Helsingfors and Abo are indus- 
trial centers of the first importance, The 
factories are to a great extent owned by 
joint stock companies, although the state 
has considerable enterprises in _ its 
charge.” 

Detailed and illustrated descriptions 
of the leading business firms of Finland 
make up the greater part of the book. 
There is an interesting account of the 
Vasa Steam Flour Mill, Ltd., which is 
called the “oldest commercial flour mill 
in Finland.” This plant was built at 
Vasa in 1852 by August Alexander 
Lev6n, and purchased by the Vasa Steam 
Flour Mill, Ltd., upon Mr. Levén’s death 
in 1876. At that.time the mill consisted 
of a four-story brick building which con- 
tained five pairs of stones, two sets of 
rollers, cleaning, pointing, sifting and 
sorting machinery. Both Finnish and 
imported grain was milled, and the prod- 
uct was sold in domestic and Swedish 
markets. Additions to the mill’s capacity 
were made in the next few years, the 
output being brought up to about “60,000 
bus of flour and groats.” 

In October, 1889, fire destroyed the 
plant, together with two warehouses ad- 
joining it, but a year later the company 
rebuilt on a larger scale, having obtained 
a government loan of 400,000 Finnish 
marks, half of the estimated cost. 

The new mill was put in operation in 
1891. It is equipped with 23 pairs of 
stones, 10 pairs of rollers, and the latest 
cleaning, —— sifting, weighing, 
packing and sack making machines. The 
capacity is about 3,500 bbls per day. 
Considerable enlargement was made dur- 
ing the war, by which the mill was en- 
abled to grind the greater part of the 

ain bought abroad by the government. 

n 1919 the output was 427,000 bbls of 
wheat and rye flour. Flour is put up in 
jute sacks of 60 or 100 kilograms each. 


None but new sacks are used, and the 
material is bought principally in Eng- 
land, 

The mill manager is Edv. Levén, and 
the board of directors comprises L. J. 
Kurtén, Harry Schauman, Victor Bruum 
and Kaakko Kahma, with Mr. Kurtén 
as chairman. K. J. T. Kuntsi is office 


manager. 
Karl Fazer, Ltd., Helsingfors, manu- 
factures chocolate, sweetmeats, fruit 


jellies and macaroni. The plant is the 
largest of its kind in Scandinavia. An- 
other Helsingfors manufacturer of sim- 
ilar products, including biscuits, is Blom- 
qvist & Co., Ltd, 

The book is handsomely printed and 
illustrated, the publishers being J. 
Simelius’ Heirs Printing Co., Ltd., Hel- 
singfors. Eight thousand copies have 
been printed, for distribution by the 
ministry of foreign affairs through the 
Finnish diplomatic and consular service. 





FARMERS’ BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 

WasHincton, D. C.—Reports have 
been received by the Department of Ag- 
riculture from 8,135 farmers’ business or- 
ganizations, in 48 states and marketing 
more than 100 different commodities. In 
addition the department has reports on 
approximately 1,000 organizations which 
have gone out of business in 10 years. 
Of the active associations reporting, 31 
per cent handle grain, 21 per cent mar- 
ket dairy products, more than 14 per 
cent market live stock, and over 11 per 
cent market fruits and vegetables. 

More than 83 per cent of all the asso- 
ciations reporting are commodity mar- 
keting organizations, that is, they are 
chiefly interested in marketing one com- 
modity, or at most only a few commodi- 
ties. Of the total number, 850, or 10.5 
per cent, are engaged largely in collec- 
tive purchasing in one form or another, 
being co-operative stores or fuel or lum- 
ber yards. The number of associations 
under the several classifications are as 
follows: 

Grain and dry beans, 2,554; dairy 
products, 1,709; live stock, 1,177; fruits 
and vegetables, 970; wool, 93; cotton and 
cotton products, 80; nuts, 47; poultry 
and poultry products, 42; forage crops, 
18; tobacco, 13; miscellaneous products, 
58; miscellaneous selling, 524; collective 
buying and retailing, 850; total, 8,135. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





COMPARATIVE WHEAT PRICES 

A bulletin sent out Dec. 10 by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, contains 
the following exceedingly interesting 
comparison of wheat prices 

“Last Saturday, Dec. 8, Chicago May 
wheat closed at $1.0944; Liverpool May 
wheat closed at $1.12%, or 3c premium. 

“Last year, the same date, Chicago 
May wheat closed at $1.20%; Liverpool 
May wheat closed at $1.29%, or 9%c 
premium. Consequently, we are 614c 
further out of line for export than we 
were last year. 

“Last Saturday, Dec. 8, Winnipeg 
May wheat closed at 981%4c; Minneapoiis 
May wheat closed at $1.13%, or 155c 
premium. 

“Last year, the same date, Winnipeg 
May wheat closed at $1.10; Minneapolis 
May wheat closed at $1.18%, or 8%c 
premium. Consequently, we are 6%c 
per bu nearer an importing basis than 
we were last year. 

“Considering that this country has 
been an exporting country ever since 
we were children, we feel that at some 
period during this crop year a readjust- 
ment will have to come, so that we will 
get away from an importing basis, and 
assume our normal function as an ex- 
porting country.” 





UNITED STATES COTTON CROP 

The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
estimates, from the reports.of its corre- 
spondents and field statisticians, and 
from the present advancement of pick- 
ing and ginning considered in connection 
with actual ginnings to Dec. 1, that the 
total production of cotton in the United 
States for the season 1923-24 will amount 
to 4,821,333,000 Ibs (not including lint- 
ers), equivalent to 10,081,000 bales of 


500 Ibs, gross weight (478.3 lbs lint and 
21.7 lbs bagging and ties estimated per 
500-Ib gross weight bale). 


Total production (cotton ginned) for 
the crop of 1922 was 9,761,817 bales (500 
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Ibs gross); for 1921, 7,953,641 bales; for 
1920, 13,439,603; for 1919, 11,420,763; for 
1918, 12,040,532; for 1917, 11,302,375; for 
1916, 11,449,930. The average produc- 
tion for the five years 1910 to 1914 was 
14,259,231 bales, and for 1915 to 1919 
the average was 11,481,084. 

The average weight per running bale 
this year is estimated at 498.7 lbs gross, 
compared with the weights reported by 
the Bureau of the Census of 501.7 lbs 
in 1922, 498.5 in 1921, 506.4 in 1920, and 
504.3, the average for the preceding five 
years, 





APPEALS FROM GRAIN GRADES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Appeals from the 
grades of inspectors licensed under the 
United States grain standards act to the 
number 6,494 were handled by the Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision from July 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1923. These appeals were di- 
vided as follows: corn, 345; wheat, 5,446; 
oats, 299; rye, 404. Of the total num- 
ber handled, 52.1 per cent of the grades 
appealed from were changed. During 
the corresponding period for 1922, there 
were handled 6,848 appeals, 46.8 per 
cent of the grades being changed. Fees 
for handling the appeals for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year 
amounted to $8,471, against $11,145 for 

the first quarter of the preceding year. 

Cuartes C. Harr, 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
the United States by customs districts in 
October, 1923, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





Flour, 

Wheat, bus bbls 

Mneanchesetts ...c.ccccce - ccvcce 94 
POUND scecctcccnsseceoe 48,500 2,294 
oo, ae eee .. 499,777 460,750 
Philadelphia 128,683 65,157 
PT 213,994 75,382 
PET cekeésiateseinus ¢ s2¥¥&s 17,556 
PEE, bes c¥esiseresene | ee eEE 1,620 
SEE 6066800 000006 s asnis 3,700 77,069 
a eee eer 1,153,199 271,388 
SED d054> 4 04 ones hanes Keene 3,475 
CEN o.0'c 6006S 0000s te 80,000 95,053 
San Antonio ........6.0.. 119,741 19,353 
a oer 667 1,134 
PE, b sexs Cis weseee vas 4,677 836 
RE ET tee 1,500 
San Francisco ........... 6,165 99,989 
CL whew as evs tnneeces 5,365,126 455,210 
. ll. Ser ee 832,049 433,696 
BEE Sa gS eK serdvocesos - weiteee 53 
DEEL cgeoatatea tivekewse benens 1 
Montana and Idaho...... _....... 205 
BPRMEE, ctlecevcceeticcenes © ashces 2 
Duluth and Superior ..... 780,956 191 
po 8 rrr ree eet 1,400 7,931 
PENNE Seeceescsaeevs paeede 1,984 
EE hbo 866s E 446 88a 9,238,634 2,091,922 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec, 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
3 


Baltimore ..1,085 46 101 88 
Boston ..... 2 3 14 5 eee 
Buffalo ..... 5,413 507 1,463 1,285 497 
Afloat ....2,114 121 192 1,256 346 
Chicago ...17,958 1,172 3,051 1,496 308 
Detroit, ..... 40 24 60 21 yr 
St. Joseph. ..1,140 164 214 6 9 
Duluth ..... 4,630 238 849 5,206 273 
Galveston... 683 ene kee 48 eee 
Indianapolis. 720 268 242 5 


Kan. City. .12,509 507 1,448 155 542 
Milwaukee... 408 436 1,769 343 218 
Sioux City.. 229 160 609 20 14 
Minneap’lis 17,072 174 4,966 7,458 797 
N. Orleans.. 320 230 60 27 ere 
New York... 773 32 399 550 182 


Omaha ..... 3,764 358 1,580 276 116 
Peoria ...... 60 28 260 660 eee 
Philadelphia. 869 46 84 60 3 
St. Louis... .1,748 139 435 18 6 
Toledo ..... 1,967 69 331 42 5 

Afloat .... 304. ... S20 1s 206 

















Totals ..73,808 4,722 18,157 18,365 3,319 
Last year..34,847 13,111 31,952 9,464 2,401 

Increases: Wheat, 1,261,000 bus; corn, 
382,000; oats, 99,000; rye, 99,000. Decreases: 
Barley, 18,000 bus. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1923.... 2,285 17,429 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1922.... 1,808 11,668 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,083 19,613 
1919....1,503 7,256 1908.... 2,679 25,806 
1918....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917....1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1904.... 3,264 28,400 
1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1902.... 3,740 29,285 


1915.... 1,387 14,030 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 


Copra production in the Philippine 
Islands exceeds that of any other coun- 
try from which statistics are available. 
The production during 1991 amounted to 
789,718,000 lbs, compared with 257,276,- 
000 in 1913. Ceylon ranks next in im- 
portance, exporting during 1921 154,000,- 
000 lbs. 
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WHEN WINTER CAME 


(Continued from page 1194.) 


greater part of my contributions to the 
Anniversary Number, including near! 

all the preparatory work connected wit 

that issue, and my daily correspondence. 
It completely justified itself. 

When the apple trees were in bloom, it 
was embowered in beauty, and all 
through the summer it was a place of 
peace and quiet, filled from morning 
until night with pleasant light and sun- 
shine. if one tired of writing, a glance 
out the window overhanging the water 
brought relief in the ever-changing pano- 
rama of nature spread below, and the 
interesting activities of the numerous 
small wild things that disported them- 
selves in summer carelessness; the birds, 
the squirrels, the wise old muskrat who 
pondered near his hole on the log across 
the stream, and the darting, speckled 
trout. 

As a place to sleep in, the “workhouse” 
excelled the finest hotel I ever stopped 
at. Of a summer night, with the win- 
dows wide open, admitting the murmur 
of the stream and the rhythmic plash 
of the waterfall, drowsiness came like a 
benediction, and sound, long, ~~ sleep 
without mental solicitation. f one 
awoke, it was but to see the beams of 
the setting moon flooding through the 
casement windows, to hear the echo of 
far distant sounds, the rumble of a pass- 
ing train or the bark of a friendly 
watchdog on a remote farm, and to feel 
encompassed round about by tranquillity 
and profound security. 

Being fond of gnomes, I had secured 
one about four feet high and installed 
the little man, spade in hand, as guardian 
of the fish pool. Here he stood, between 
two white birches, close by the water, 

eering out under his shaggy white eye- 

rows, perpetually on the alert for un- 
welcome intruders, although his benevo- 
lent grin belied his watchful attitude. 

These little figures are made in Ger- 
many somewhere, Bavaria perhaps. They 
are charming companions in a sylvan 
scene. Painted in bright colors, they 
suggest the folklore of the Black Forest, 
and fit in amazingly with their environ- 
ment, giving a smiling welcome to friend- 
ly visitors. My little Kobbletozo is a 
great favorite, and from early spring- 
time until late autumn he keeps his tryst 
under the greenwood tree with the in- 
numerable, invisible fairy folk who, I 
like to fancy, haunt our fern-filled glen. 

As the late autumn days came this 
year, and we still lingered, reluctant to 
depart, in the quiet of the country, the 
“workhouse” became even more useful 
as a resort. This was owing to the stove, 
the personage already referred to. 

There are stoves and stoves, some easy 
to acquire and some difficult. Of the 
former is the coal stove, brilliant in glit- 
tering nickel decorations, and no doubt 
highly successful in practical heating 
qualities. There is also the cannon stove, 
such as are affected in lonely railway 
stations and smelly country stores; not 
things of beauty, but adequate for their 
purpose of heat giving. These abound 
in every hardware store, and may, no 
doubt, be had for the asking and the 
price, but the old-fashioned wood stove, 
fed from the end, with a grate in front 
through which the fire gleams cheerfully, 
has ceased to be easy to acquire. There 
is no longer any great demand for them; 
we ge have ceased to burn wood, and 
nd coal more economical and depend- 
able for winter weather. 

After a very long search, and then 
only by enlisting the services of an 
elderly and enthusiastic dealer who was 
himself familiar with the wood stove of 
the earlier and almost extinct type, the 
friendly, cheerful kind, that glows and 
emits the delightful odor of burning 
wood, I was able to come into possession 
of our. treasure, which I was delighted 
to find bore across its happy face in 
nickeled letters the name of “Aileen.” 

It was shipped to me in parts, with 
baseboard and sundry lengths of stove- 
pipe, all fresh and new and glittering; 
fascinating in its potentialities of con- 
structive adventure. It came in 1922, 
when the “workhouse” had just been fin- 
ished, on a fine day when I was feeling 
full of vigor and enthusiasm. Realizing 
that the putting up of a stove, single- 
handed, from baseboard to the last link 
in the jointed pipe, was no mean adven- 








ture and worthy of any man’s achieve- 
ment, I carefully studied the artatomy 
of “Aileen” and assembled its manifold 
parts. 

The next day, being a clear, bracing 
one and challenging to deeds of derring 
do, I attacked the problem and, unaided, 
with surprisingly little use of expletives, 
I was able, by nightfall, to overcome its 
multifarious difficulties and to give an 
exhibit of “Aileen,” complete, in work- 
ing order, merrily showing a perfectly 
drawing fire and fulfilling its destiny 
most successfuily. I was weary, and my 
hands were cut and sore from many a 
stubborn contest with rebellious sections 
of stovepipe, but there was the glory 
of achievement in the result, and I don’t 
know that I was ever prouder of any- 
thing I had done than this triumph over 
inanimate tin, iron and sheet metal. 

This autumn, when the mornings were 
keen and sharp, a fire built in “Aileen” 
early would make the “workhouse” most 
comfortable by the time I was ready to 
use it. Here, with the sunlight pouring 
in at the windows, was the ideal place 
to write, and here I worked day after 
day on the details of the Anniversary 
Celebration, answered my heavy corre- 
spondence and produced my copy, per- 
fectly happy pe content. 

I think about the last wild flowers 
we found in the vicinity of the Fish 
River Roller Mills were the fringed gen- 
tians, and then, suddenly, the season’s 
display ended. The leaves changed, but 
for a long time they held their place on 
the trees in the still autumn air. One 
magnificent maple, standing by the door 
of the “workhouse” and towering far 
above its roof into the blue and cloud- 
less sky, bade defiance to the frosts for 
many days, retaining intact its verdure, 
perfect and untouched. All the other 
trees yielded, one by one; it stood alone, 
beautiful and unchanged. 

One night it surrendered uncondition- 
ally. Then, no breeze uprising, it re- 
mained for several days a magnificent 
and wonderful blaze of gold, marvel- 
ously glorious to look upon. 

A last day of perfect stillness, the 
air cold but quiet, then a night of bitter, 
tearing wind and, on the next morning, 
the brave maple, like the rest, had given 
up its golden treasure and the ground 
below was heaped with fairy gold. The 
gnome stood by the side of the pool, 
under the denuded birch trees, but he 
was almost obscured by the heaps of 
yellow and scarlet leaves about him. 

A biting and a searching wind, herald- 
ing the winter to come, the stream turned 
dark, with fringes of ice along its bor- 
ders, the trout deep hidden in the pools, 
the birds all gene, the trees leafless, and 
a congress of crows arguing in their 
barren branches. Relieved of his long 
vigil by the stream, Kobbletozo, the 
gnome, goes into protected winter quar- 
ters, the water at the Fish River Roller 
Mills is turned into the sluiceway, and 
the clacking overshot wheel enters into 
silence, to remain unbroken for many 
months to come. The sun shines, but 
there is little warmth in it; the pathway 
up the hill is bordered by withered fields; 
there is a faint smell of brush fires in 
the air, 

“No bee on the clover 
The day is over 
And evening come.” 
Tue O. M. 





BELGIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Great interest is being aroused in Bel- 
gian co-operative circles, says the Co- 
operative News, by the talk of a national 
society of co-operative productive socie- 
ties. The idea is to link together in one 
general organization the different types 
of workers’ productive societies “in or- 
der to give the greatest possible strength 
to the purchasing power of organized 
consumers.” 

It is not the intention of the promoters, 
it is stated, to include as affiliated or- 
ganizations the bakeries, butcher shops, 
boot and shoe repair shops, and other 
similar services, which are considered to 
be an integral part of the consumers’ so- 
cieties. If they make any move in this 
direction, it will be by way of going a 
stage farther, by starting, for example, 
flour mills with a great productive ca- 
pacity, and interesting themselves in tan- 
neries and other enterprises. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






POLITICIANS VS. FARMERS 


President of Chicago Board of Trade In- 
quires How Much Longer the Lat- 
ter Will Be Misled 


John J. Stream, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, says in a public 
statement: How much longer will the 
farmer be misled by the self-seeking pol- 
itician? This question is being asked 
throughout American industry. It is a 
disturbing question, not alone in the 
grain trade but in all other lines of 
business, for the attacks of the radical 
political element have caused general 
economic unrest, This unrest has reached 
a point where it is stifling enthusiasm 
and substituting pessimism for that 
Yankee optimism that has been respon- 
sible for the upbuilding of the nation. 
Today thousands of men with money to 
invest hesitate because of the feeling of 
uncertainty created by the trumpetings 
of the politicians. Those with money in- 
vested approach the future with dread 
and misgivings. 

The whole situation is largely psycho- 
logical. Certainly, basic conditions are 
all that could be desired. Indisputable 
evidence shows that American business is 
sound to the core and that there is every 
reason for continued general prosperity 
if business is permitted to function with- 
out the shackles of dangerous inquisito- 
rial laws, laws forced through for the 
purpose of satisfying a group or a bloc, 
or merely identifying some politician 
with a new statute. 

Perhaps the most remarkable phase 
of the present curious situation is that 
the economic unrest has resulted from 
campaigns of radical propaganda based 
on the most flagrant distortion of facts. 
Had the politicians adopted an attitude 
of sincerity when the post-war slump in 
commodity prices came along, a great 
deal of the farmers’ real and imaginary 
ills could have been avoided. Instead, a 
programme of bitterness against indus- 
try as a whole was undertaken, and this 
programme, carried forward to the pres- 
ent day, has been responsible for plac- 
ing many politicians in high office. As 
individuals they have realized temporary 
gain; but the country as a whole has 
suffered, and no class more than the 
farmers themselves. 

Laws were enacted that failed utterly 
to give the farmers the high prosperity 
that had been promised. Some state and 
federal statutes only hampered agricul- 
ture and marketing. Conferences, coun- 
cil meetings and conventions of politi- 
cians shouted the woes of the American 
farmer to the world. Such mouthings, 
stressing our “huge wheat surplus,” were 
followed by falling prices. 

What are the facts in the case of the 
wheat farmer? Never were they more 
accurately, more truthfully, set forth 
than in the recent report of John H. 
Rich, chairman of the board and agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. Based on ceaseless survey and 
research, this comprehensive report is a 
complete reversal of the arguments of 
agrarian politicians. No farmer, no 
business man, can read and analyze the 
report without realizing how completely 
the farmers have been misled by. self- 
appointed leaders. 

It is strikingly shown by this remark- 
able survey that the problems of the 
grain farmer are the product of economic 
causes, and cannot be cured by political 
or legislative processes. It is shown that 
failures are a part of a profound read- 
justment similar to that following the 
Civil War. The unfit have in many cases 
been eliminated, but without impairing 
the future of the northwestern grain 
area. Failures, too, have been highly 
exaggerated in number. They are not 
greater than the mortality in commer- 
cial business in the same sections. 

“Neither organization among the farm- 
ers, proposals for legislation, nor at- 
tempts to reverse the decline of wheat 
and flour exports,” says the report, “can 
touch the real heart of the wheat prob- 
lem, which is, that the average produc- 
tion has fallen to a point so low that 
stimulation of price is likely to make 
very little difference to the wheat farm- 
er as an individual, who must first con- 
sider, not whether the price is high or 
low, but how many bushels of wheat he 
has to sell.” 

Touching specifically upon co-opera- 
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tive marketing, the report wisely points 
out that co-operation in wheat involves 
business and organization problems of 
tremendous magnitude. In the north- 
western area alone wheat farmers num- 
bering approximately 250,000 are scat- 
tered over a territory 1,000 miles wide, 
It cannot be too forcibly repeated, says 
the report, that the problem of the wheat 
farmer is not to organize for the han- 
dling and sale of the wheat he now 
grows, but to improve yields sufficiently 
to. make wheat a business proposition. ~ 

The belief is confidently expressed that 
the farmer, by hard work and study of 
fundamentals, will work out his own 
salvation—a belief that the grain trade 
has steadfastly held and persistently re- 
peated in recent years. It is shown con- 
clusively in the survey that the distress 
in diversified farming districts is negli- 
gible; that the leading cause of failure 
within the farmers’ control is lack of 
business capacity. 

It is difficult to comprehend how, in 
the face of such an unbiased official 
record of actual conditions and their 
causes, the farm agitators can continue 
stirring up unrest against grain ex- 
changes, public carriers, manufacturers 
and others closely related to the far:er. 
The report sweeps aside the ill-advised 
doctrines of the organizer, and _ livlits 
the way to an honest discussion of fects, 
It is a worthy contribution to the general 
effort being made to bring to the at/en- 
tion of the farmer the causes and the 
cure of agricultural depression. 

Had the farmer not been compelle:: to 
view conditions through the colored 
classes of the politician, legislation aiiued 
at the grain exchanges never would hive 
been enacted. And when the efforts of 
the professional agitator are at an end the 
farmer will realize that his grain is now 
marketed at a lower cost than would be 
possible under any co-operative effort; 
that when allowed to function naturiilly, 
undisturbed by legislative tinkering, the 
- exchange is the best friend he ever 
had. 

American agriculture and American 
business are indebted to John H. Rich 
for his able, honest report on farm con- 
ditions. It is a document that the farm- 
er may well ponder. 





ASKS STOCK EXCHANGE INQUIRY‘ 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator King, of 
Utah, is the author of a resolution for a 
senatorial investigation of the stock, cot- 
ton and grain exchanges, and provicles 
for a thorough probe of every transac- 
tion. The resolution recites that it is re- 
ported that these exchanges and broker- 
age houses are being so conducted as to 
facilitate the manipulation of prices of 
securities and of grain and other com- 
modities in such a manner as to cause 

rave injury and loss to the gencral 
ody of investors, producers and con- 
sumers. 

The resolution adds that it is reported 
that banks, including member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, insur:nce 
companies and other financial interes‘s In 
New York and elsewhere have improvi- 
dently loaned large sums of money to 
brokers and individuals connected with 
brokerage houses, banks, insurance com- 
panies or other financial interests, to be 
used for speculative or marginal dealings 
and in the manipulation of prices 0° se 
curities or commodities on the exchar es. 

The committee would be empowrred 
to demand all books and papers cover- 
ing all transactions. 


Cuartss C. Harr. 





INCREASED IMPORT DUTIES ASK''D 

Wasurneton, D. C.—Senator F. F. 
Ladd and Representative George ™. 
Young, of North Dakota, have intro 
duced bills to increase the import duty 
on wheat from 30c¢ to 45c bu, and the 
rate on flaxseed from 40c to 60c. APp- 
plications for such action under the 
elastic provision of the tariff law are 
pending before the Tariff Commis! 
which already ‘has begun the investiga 
tion of the wheat duty. The purpose of 
introducing the two bills, it was said, was 
to press action by Congress, should the 
Tariff Commission fail to act favorably. 
The bills propose that the duty on fiour 
shall maintain the present relation with 
wheat in making the rate change. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 






ed): 
_ 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 781,737 862,091 814,905 
Canada ....++..++ 469,761 399,786 300,858 
Australia ....+.++ 109,470 129,089 145,874 
Argentina ......- 189,046 180,641 169,756 
India .sseceeeeee 369,266 365,352 250,357 
Algeria .....++++- 37,846 18,233 33,764 
et oe aaetwcess 40,654 36,648 37,012 
Morocco «..+++++s 23,648 12,894 23,220 
Roumania ......- 112,939 92,008 77,209 
Tunis ...esececss 9,921 8,674 10,623 
Austria ...--+.0. 8,826 7,418 6,530 
Belgium ....-++.++ 12,589 10,615 14,495 
Bulgaria .......++ 38,783 27,925 31,882 
WIG vc cecessecse 23,815 23,423 23.201 
Czecho-Slovakia... 36,537 33,621 38,682 
France ..eeeeeees 290,456 243,315 323,467 
Germany «.-.++.e% 103,604 69,725 107,798 
Japan .ccccecces - 26,486 27,615 26,921 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 61,894 44,400 51,809 
Hungary «.---+e-- 67,678 54,730 62,715 
Korea ....+++- eee 9,186 10,705 10,000 
Netherlands ..... 6,678 6,161 8,605 
New Zealand .... 8,416 10,565 6,872 
Norway ...-e.ee. 549 643 972 
Poland ...seese0. 53,381 42,274 37,409 
Portugal .. . 12,964 9,782 9,418 
South Africa . 8,419 7,613 8,113 
Spain ....-eeseeee 152,389 125,469 145,150 
Bweden ...ccccecs 11,648 9,381 12,335 
Uruguay ....- Sone 3,675 9,944 7,768 
England and 
ales 54,816 62,496 69,776 
Ireland ....- 1,417 1,451 
ROIY oc cccccceces 161,641 194,071 
Switzerland 2,363 3,574 
Greece ...+- 9,653 11,170 
Finland rT 297 28 
Latvia .cccccoees ? 959 784 
Lithuania 3,274 2,840 
Luxemburg ...... 622 173 661 





Totals, 39 coun- 
triGB cccccccs 8,388,164 3,118,016 3,072,327 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Mexico ..ceeseeee 9,000 13,626 ,089 
Seotland ......... 2,250 2,520 2,568 
Denmark ........ 9,000 9,249 11,146 
BPUS cecscccces 2,500 2,400 2,425 
BOR seeccccecse 8,000 12,000 8,000 
BOS cccccccscce 4,500 4,500 4,991 
MD oe6bevesocce 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Esthonia ........ 450 00 
Russia .......+6++ 400,000 360,000 300,000 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 ,000 70 
Asiatic Turkey 12,000 12,000 15,000 
Gina ncccccccecs 150,000 175,000 150,000 
Manchuria ...... - 25,000 35,000 25,000 
Formosa .....+++ 150 150 150 
Totals, 14 coun- 
trhOB ccccccce 625,850 620,445 528,300 
Totals, 63 coun- 
trdOB scccccee 4,014,014 3,738,461 3,600,627 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 








1923— Flour,bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
October ...... $5.18 $1.11 $1.014 
September . 5.02 1.12 954 
OO 5.16 1.09 987 

eae 5.49 1.18 997 
2s 5.65 1.24 946 
Me svkbices 5.74 1.24 901 
Mtl ocees a 1.32 871 
March ...... 6.73 1.30 846 
February ..... 5.79 1.27 -850 
January ...... 6.76 1.28 821 

1922— 

December .... 6.61 1.24 802 
November .... 56.47 1.23 810 
October ...... 6.27 1.18 +777 
September .... 6.45 1.17 701 
August ....... 5.84 1.26 714 
My wktedccye ae 1.31 784 
June .. . 6,18 1.30 706 

- ss ‘ac Ge 1.39 712 
MN) ctadessce GOS 1.37 696 
eae - 6.82 1.36 695 
February ..... 6.35 1.25 635 
January ...... 5.60 1.21 625 

1921— 

December ..... 5.57 1.21 -635 
November .... 6.00 1.18 .612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 .595 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -600 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 640 
eee 1.50 710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
5.68 $1.25 $ .70 


ED? wide <r 1.2 
7 1.54 +72 
11.30 2.73 1.48 
5.64 1.24 -798 
6.16 1.34 -65 
9.55 2.36 89 
11.11 2.50 1,65 
11.08 2.37 1.60 
11,19 2.36 1.83 
7.80 1,98 1.12 
5.69 1,24 -80 
5.86 1.28 -80 
4.60 -95 74 
4.66 -97 -58 
4.63 -94 +72 
4.87 -92 56 
5.26 1,02 -69 
4.86 1.01 -70 


4.60 -99 -64 


*Calendar years. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbis Wheat, bus 
12,743,366 89,435,280 
15,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,280,231 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 
12,769,073 178,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 $2,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 
18,500,000 98,900,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923*.. 39,188 3,084 29,574 11,188 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,450 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 65,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 63,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 6 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,628 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902 18,724 5,969 4,865 8,713 
1901 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 


52,300 10,000 15,906 





Germany—Crops 

Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Rye Barley Oats 
273,301 109,311 411,681 


206,049 73,837 276,643 
267,648 89,056 344,812 
194,255 82,344 332,490 
240,161 87,741 309,587 
262,832 93,504 301,839 
274,677 89,886 249,964 


360,486 126,080 477,316 
360,310 114,077 412,400 
410,477 144,125 622,674 
481,169 168,709 669,231 
456,599 159,924 686,987 
427,775 145,132 630,764 
413,802 133,330 644,287 
446,763 160,551 628,712 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 


1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,603 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Rye Barley Oats 
onnes 3,214 8,262 
10,250 2,846 7,912 
10,539 2,808 7,814 
10,588 2,949 7,940 
10,881 3,121 7,396 
11,720 3,261 7,510 
13,650 3,738 8,626 
14,737 4,126 8,759 








15,843 4,002 11,404 
16,564 3,909 10,843 
15,849 4,087 10,967 
15,488 3,928 10,841 
16,161 3,917 10,694 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 

Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by cal- 

endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1923... 36,537 65,177 ++. 86,268 61,828 
1922... 33,621 46,352 8,995 71,552 61,097 
1921... 38,682 47,471 10,501 74,087 655,764 
1920... 26,375 37,244 9,648 59,659 33,681 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 32,969 25,632 
1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 -+» 85,997 32,309 
1914... 28,641 47,600 «+. 95,287 61,529 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1923... 1,483 1,696 ese 
1922... 1,629 1,670 395 862,021 2,223 


1921... 1,557 1,613 363 1,963 2,226 
1920... 1,566 1,710 369 1,972 2,271 
1919.... 842 899 1,375 1,824 
1918 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917 897 1,058 1,512 1,925 
1916 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
1915 9 1,154 1,737 2,034 
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A CHESTERFIELDIAN CHINESE 

A central states mill some time since 
had the misfortune of failing to receive 
a remittance from a customer in a South 
American market, a hitherto most satis- 
factory Chinese merchant. Placing its 
account for attention with its New York 
agents, it was in time, and quite recent- 
ly, rewarded by receipt of the following 
explanation of its customer’s ill fortune: 

“I have for acknowledgment your es- 
teemed letter of 6th ulto., and note with 
all attention the question which you 
therein bring forward relative to the 
— claim. 

“It is much to my regret that things 
have gone so unfortunately and I have 
been the victim of a sudden reaction, 
which caused me an unresistable damage. 
Therefore even with the best intentions 
nothing can be considered, which can give 
any warrant to perfect satisfaction, and 
I am almost at a loss to study what can 
be favorably undertaken, so that at least 
a living can be gained. 

“The cataclism being shortly over, I 
suppose a readjustment of business will 
come forth, when if a chance is allowed 
to me, re-establish fortune again, be- 
cause I have all reason to expect satis- 
factory results from my businesslike en- 
deavours, which I trust you will in the 
same tenor consider, and renew offers if 
there is any to me. 

“Without any further for the mo- 
ment, I remain 

“Yours very truly,” 





* * 


A NIP OF SCOTCH 


In the neighborhood of Skibo Castle 
in Scotland a wandering circus had been 
making a three-day stand. During the 
second night a large chimpanzee had 
made its escape and wandered around in 
the dark, and having by a long period 
of captivity lost its original wild sense 
of things it fell over a high cliff and 
was killed on the rocks below. 

Two canny old Scots, wandering along 
the beach in the gray of the morning, 
noticed the object lying face upward 
and wedged tightly between two rocks 
where it had fallen. Both having exam- 
ined it critically, one of them finally said, 
“It’s nay a Hielander!” whereupon the 
other commented, “It’s nay a Lowlander!” 
Then, looking at his companion, the first 
speaker said, “Sandy, lad, go ye up tae 
th’ castle, there’s some Englishmen stop- 
pin’ there, an’ speir if ony o’ them 
micht be oot.” 


“Quack.” 
* * 
A freshman from the Amazon 
Put nighties of his Gramazon; 
The reason’s that 
He was too fat 
To get his own Pajamazon. 
—W.C.N. 
- * 
AN AWFUL BREAK 


Mother and son were at the circus. 

“Mother, ain’t that elephant big as 
hell?” asked the young son. 

“Why, son, haven’t I told you time 
and again not to say ‘ain’t’?” 

—Boll Weevil. 
* * 

Teacher: “Johnny, give me a sentence 
using the word ‘diadem.’” 

Johnny: “People who drink moonshine 
diadem sight quicker than those who 
don’t.”"—Walworth Kewanee Craftsman. 

* * 


FEEL YOUR WAY 


Jones, a ¢andidate for senator, said: 
“My great-grandfather was an Episco- 
palian (stony silence), but my great- 
grandmother belonged to the Presby- 
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terian Church (continued silence). My 
grandfather was a Baptist (more si- 
lence), and my grandmother was a Con- 
gregationalist (frigid silence). But I 
had a great-aunt who was a Methodist 
(loud applause), and I have always fol- 
lowed my great-aunt.” Jones was elected, 

—Judge. 

~ * 

At the inquest on a traveller found 
dead on the bank of a river in Queens- 
land, a witness testified as follows: “I 
passed the camp in the morning going to 
work. I noticed the bottle of whisky 
was full. I thought the man was asleep. 
When I returned in the evening and the 
bottle of whisky was still full, I knew 
the man was dead.”—Boston Transcript. 

* « 

“Lady, could yer gimme a quarter to 
get where me family is?” 

“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a 
quarter. Where is your family?” 

“At de movies.” —Boston Transcript. 

x x 

An American university has decided to 
reject all examination papers containing 
slang phrases. A graduate has already 
written to the principal asking for the 
name of the woolly whiskered guy who 
issued this order and suggests that he is 
a never-wuzzer and that his knowledge 
of education is not yet. —Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN WELL AC- 
quainted with the baker trade in western 
Pennsylvania. Address 1674, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW 
England states; must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with flour trade in that territory; 
state experience, age and other details in 
first letter. Address 1670, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY INTERIOR KANSAS 
mill, flour salesmen to cover carload 
jobbing, baking and mixed car buyers 
in Iowa, northern Illinois and Missouri. 
Must know territory and able to sell 
quality flour. Give full information re- 
garding experience and qualifications. 
Address 965, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SINGLE MAN WANTS POSITION WITH 
mill, selling flour. Prefer Iowa or South 
Dakota territory; can furnish best refer- 
ences; act quickly. Address 1663, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 
or larger, spring or winter wheat; mar- 
ried; can furnish first class references and 
guarantee results; can come promptly. Ad- 
dress 1661, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. . 





FLOUR SALESMAN—WANT GOOD FLOUR 
account for California, eastern hard wheat 
or Pacific northwestern mill; have good 
trade and can get results; salary and 
commission. Address 364-W, care North- 
western Miller, Seattle, Wash. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER IN 
a mill of 1,000 bbis or over; must mill 
quality flour; am well acquainted with 
domestic and export trade; I am a col- 
lege man, young, and can give best of 
references. Address 966, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN a eo 
for situation, preferably in New England S If-R F! > 
territory. Address 1664, care Northwest- e ising our 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
™ Best Made With 


TO REPRESENT A SPRING WHEAT OR 


Kansas mill, or flour broker, in New Eng- 
land and eastern New York state; have 
worked this territory a number of years 


and can give best of references. Address 


1665, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- PHOSPHATE 


olis. 

FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
he oe A My st Mineemnn gates Victor Chemical Works 
inn, Masegtr'er beperintendent,  Aadress | NewYork © CHICAGO —8t. Laul 


_— care Northwestern Miller, Minne- Nashville - 
apolis. 
: esol | eaihehip 














oe 














FLOUR SALESMAN—WANT GOOD SPRING 
or Kansas account for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; headquarters Phil- 
adelphia; salary and commission; can pro- 


SSF, Se herdenars Suhr” aga Wrae Announcement eadership has more 
responsibilities than 


WANTED—A JOB AS HEAD MILLER IN 
a mill from 560 to 200 bbis; have long 
experience in all kinds of milling and e ° « 
can do all kinds of repair work; have my E SPECIALIZE TIVI le es Early Teco NI- 
own tools; I would accept a job as night in obtaining ar- ‘ 


miller. Address 1646, care Northwestern * as : ° e . 
. tistic portraiture in the tion oO this f. a 8 h 
Miller, Minneapolis, Cc as en- 
AS ACCOUNTANT IN FIRST CLASS MILL ee ee abled Th N t 
by man 30 years of age; seven years’ ex- ion th 
perience in mall fice one na 9 suggestion that we come liad’ ladiahettiapraiot wiarvina 
references, Address 1962, care Northwest = See eee 2s Poe to give the utmost in ser- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. next portrait. e e e 
AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT MAN- Vice In per formin every 
agers young married man, seven years’ L B h e 
ce on = < pot nan sania ee rot ers function ofa 80 bank 


charge of office duties, including milling PHOTOGRAPHERS 


in transit accounts. Address 1668, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT WOULD 527 Marquette Avenue 
like steady position in mill of any size, as 
have had 20 years’ road MINNEAPOLIS ©O I L Wweé Se | mM 


head millwright; 
experience; am good mechanical drafts- 


man and understand flour and cereal mill- °o 
ing generally; can furnish references, Ad- 
dress 1671, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 


POSITION WITH SOUTHWESTERN MILL- Minneapolis 
fs] e 






































ing concern, by a man 37 years old, with 
16 years’ experience as accountant, grain 
buyer, sales manager and manager; would 
consider position where results are desired; 
could arrange to come on short notice; 
desire connection by Jan. 1; would accept 
salary and percentage net profits. Address 
964, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas WHY MAKE YOUR OWN? 
City, Mo. The amount of flour sold in wood has be- net 
° come so small that it is hardly worth while " —s =) 
money and space can be "used to’ better 3 YOUR COLLECTIONS 
better ~ 5 


money and space can be used to 


peaccstnosnareinitannicn “Whe Sot Buy Besvete Reoty Mode? > fr i ; : IN THE TWIN CITIES 


OF 3 t—NE J "KE We operate 51 shops making barrels, so f ; 
FOR GALS Saw SST ae & Ane located as to give PROMPT SERVIOK and eet ia . 
steam drier, large size; never been used; DELIVERI to all mills in central and 47 aa¢ AN demand attention 


will sell at half price. Address Capital eastern states. “a OF, FE f * 

City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn. Have you seen our SPECIAL SIFTLESS - by Mase that is Prompt and Accurate 

BARREL made with tongued and grooved ‘ 

staves and steel hoops? Tt 1s sift ess and co tt H You will appreciate the service which we 
“ give to this class of business. 

Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. The Sandusky Cooperage First National Bank 


Appraised sound depreciated value & Lumber Co., f Re; , ty 
. ’ , 3820 Washington Bivd., PEE EH Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


over $90,000. Is 
ST. LOUIS, MO, x D: _ MINNEAPOLIS 


HELA T Sa (N | | OVADEL 


re_ its riot 
RE% ppliC THE MODERN MATURING 
and BLEACHING PROCESS 


nn 
ey . wy \\\\ . | : | 
i \W a} i Bh NOURY & VAN DER LANDE 
MILL SUPPLIES \ Ny Direct 528 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


a7 . 4 3 e 3 
L argest Mestern Manztacturers of 


LEATHER Sy A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable 
BELTING . es Certificate of Flour Quality 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























Sprinklered 






































“If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.”’ 








Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
MEMPH IS TENN by 36 years’ experience. If you desire practical 

9 . and dependable tests made by experts according 

The South’s Most Centrally Located Distributing Center to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
will join the leading mills of the United States and 


Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 


Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 
tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, etc. 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


200 Acres Merchandise Warehouses 


Unexcelled Facilities for Storage 
Low Insurance GRAIN PRODUCTS Reasonable Rates 


Served by TEN Railroads The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


General Offices 15th Floor Central Bank Established 1886. Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























